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OXFORD AND DR HAMPDEN. 


TuereE are notoriously two ways 
of destroying a church, one by open 
violence, and the other by making 
it destroy itself. The former way 
was the style of brute minds and 
barbarous manners; the rude con« 
trivance of those savages on thrones, 
the Ronian Emperors, and those 
still darker savages, the baronial 
and provincial tyrants of the middle 
ages, under the instigation of the 
Pope, and of him by whom the Pope 
was instigated, as palpably as ever 
the swine were instigated by “ Le- 
gion.” The latter is the more sub- 
tle contrivance of more subtle times, 
more effectual, in every sense of the 
word, at the period, and more con- 
clusive in finally extinguishing all 
hope of restoration. The Christian 
religion resisted the severest shocks 
of open force under the first perse- 
cutors, was actually purified by the 
resistance, and finally rose superior 
to the idolatry and the despotism 
which had strove for three hundred 
years to bury it in its own blood. 
But corruption was a more power- 
ful antagonist. The encouragement 
of schismatic ambition, the public 
honours lavished on daring heresy, 
the profligate expenditure of the 
Imperial patronage on men of doubt- 
ful morality and unscriptural prin- 
ciples, was the deathblow of the 
original Church of Greece and Italy. 
Good men instinctively shrunk from 
communion with avowed revolters ; 
a system of slavish superstition in 
ceremonial and sullen infidelity in 
doctrine arose both in Constantinople 
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and Rome. Christianity perished 
in all the great, opulent, and popu- 
lous communities, and existed only 
in the little, impoverished, and scat- 
tered tenancies of the Asiatic forests 
and Italian mountains. The Church 
was utterly ruined, and ruined fora 
thousand years. 

The Church of England has some 
strong resemblances to the original 
Church of Christianity. Rising, like 
the Apostolic Church, against a pe- 
riod of spiritual tyranny, darkness, 
and persecution, it boidly struggled 
its way into light, and in that light 
it has risen into the natural supre- 
macy due to knowledge, sincerity, 
and virtue. It is now nearly as old 
as the Christian Church in the time 
of Arius; from the era of Elizabeth, 
it is nearly three centuries old. 
During that period it has had try- 
ing difficulties to encounter, in the 
attacks of arrogant power acting 
through an undefined constitution, 
in the encroachments of infidelity 
stimulated by foreign corruption, 
and in the caprices of the popular 
mind alternately inflamed by Sec- 
tarian violence and political passion. 
But however temporarily shaken, it 
has ultimately recovered from every 
shock, has actually gone on from 
vigour to vigour, and stands at this 
moment in a position of higher acti- 
vity, of purer spirituality, and more 
genuine adherence to the letter and 
the spirit of the Scriptures than at 
any other time within British his- 
tory. 

When we say this, we know the 
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unfitness of all exaggeration on such 
a subject. But we speak from sin- 
cere conviction, founded on the fair- 
est general opportunities of know- 
ledge; the Church has never rec- 
koned a larger numbet of sincere and 
sound teachers of its truths since the 
first days of its deliverance from 
Popery. _We affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that, from whatever 
eausé, the clergy of England, since 
the beginning of the century, have 
exhibited a newborn zeal, a manly 
labour of scriptural acquirement, a 
heartfelt diligence in the detail of 
their pastoral duties, and even an 
eloquent and glowing power of ap- 
peal from their pulpits and in their 
publications, that form the most re- 
markable contrast with the clergy of 
fifty years before. We may aliow 
that there is still much to be done, 
that the period of great commanding 
minds in the Church is still to come ; 
that we are still to look for the 
Chrysostoms and the Augustines. 
But nothing can be more incontro- 
vertible than the fact, that the clergy 
of the present day approach nearer to 
the accomplishments of these pre- 
eminent men, than the mass of their 
predecessors; nay, that occasional 
instances of mental vigour and spi- 
ritual feeling are given in our day, 
which would have done no dis- 
honour to either ; and that piety, de- 
votion, ardour without extravagance, 
and the solemn dedication of head 
and heart to the cause of Chris- 
tianity throughout mankind, quali- 
ties nobler than all eloquence or 
learning, and more effective in the 
mightiest of all benefactions than 
all the attributes of genius and pow- 
er, are becoming, hour by hour, the 
more authentic and acknowledged 
: _ca, of the Church of Eng- 


That an establishment, thus vir- 
tuous and growing in virtue, thus 
combined with all the historic great- 
ness of England, and thus on prin- 
ciple, loyal, subordinate, and attached 
to constitutional government, should 
be the first and most unceasing 
object of protection to the state, 
would be one of the most natural 
of all conclusions, But the conclu- 
sion, true in principle, would be 
false in fact; and the Church of 
England is now made to feel that 
the connexion which she so long 
and justly regarded as a source of 
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public strength, may be made a for- 
midable impediment to her national 
services. We are not about to ask 
by what individual folly, presump- 
tion, or cupidity, this evil is about to 
be done. We leave all the pettiness 
of partisanship to the busy triflers 
in public life. This is the day when 
such trifles are still more trifling; 
the day of Cabinets of a month and 
Statesmen of an hour. Wise or weak, 
they pass before our eyes too rae 
pidly for us to fix their character, or 
even mark their misdemeanours. 
Our contemplation is turned on 
o things than those ephemera. 
e see_a steady sullen system at 
work, and look to the principles that 
move the machinery, on whose 
spokes and rims the transitory states- 
men of our day are whirled into a 
moment's notoriety, and then snatch- 
ed away from the eye. Let no one 
charge us with the shortsightedness 
of mistaking the men of any Cabinet, 
since the days of Pitt and Perceval, 
for more than the well-dressed deal- 
ers behind the political counter; the 
spruce apprentices to a gay and 
gainful traffic, manipulators of rib- 
bons and gew-gaws to catch the 
crowd of fashion, dismissed or re- 
tained without exciting the enquiry 
of any rational mind as to the cause ; 
and all mere instruments in the 
hand of the master dealer within. 
That master dealer was and is Po- 
pery, the enemy of all truth, liberty, 
and virtue; sworn to destroy the 
Church of England as the great em- 
bodying of all these, and determined 
to achieve the object through what- 
ever sacrifice of the country. 
The history of this project and 
aa sg is notorious. The un- 
appy concessions to popular cla- 
mour in 1793 first gave the right of 
voting in Ireland to Papists. The 
immediate result was the surrender 
of nearly the whole representation 
into the hands of a faction. That 
faction was fiercely opposed to Eng- 
land. The leaders were - neither 
Protestants nor Papists, but infidels 
and republicans, equally and utterly 
contemptuous of all religion, all 
liberty, and all government. The 
Papists had now become the virtual 
masters of Parliament. The faction 
hoped through their means to be- 
come also masters of the country. 
They proposed terms to Popery, the 
terms were the abolition of all Eng- 
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lish authority, the ascendency of tlie 
Papist, and the slavery, robbery, 
poe expulsion of the Protestant. 
Assailing the Papist by his inve- 
terate passions, they found no ob- 
stacles in his religious principles, 
his oath of allegiance, or his profes- 
sions of loyalty. The league of athe- 
ism and superstition was instantly 
made, and the conspiracy was rati- 
fied on the same altar which had so 
lately pledged the Popish communi- 
ty to indissoluble alliance with 
England. A bloody rebellion was 
at once the rebuke of English cre- 
dulity, and the repayment of Eng- 
lish favours. But the English Ca- 
binet awoke at last to a sense of its 
imprudence. A great minister was 
at its head, who had the rare dig- 
nity of mind to acknowledge his 
own error, and the fortitude to re- 
sist its consequence. The Irish 
Union was his measure, dictated by 
the wisdom of England and the 
necessities of Ireland, by the pas- 
sions of neither, and the security of 
both. It bound down, if it could 
not break, the power of the evil 
spirit which had so long domineered 
over Ireland; and in that chain it 
held the disturber and tempter for 
thirty years. The fatal act of 1829 
let him loose once more, transferred 
the faction to this country, and from 
that hour every step of England has 
been downward ; every great insti- 
tution of the land has been me- 
naced, or overthrown, the whole 
of the parliamentary constituency 
has been given into the hands of 
the rabble of revolutionists. The 
whole of the old corporations have 
been crushed, to lay the ground- 
work for a new power of the rabble. 
But the church has been made the 
most furious object of attack. Its 
Irish portion has been reduced to 
the verge of ruin, and is now living 
on alms. The English portion is 
already under the hands of a legis- 
lation which begins its patronage by 
pronouncing, that all church pro- 
perty belongs to the state, and thus 
is to be at the disposal of the pre- 
dominant party of the hour; and 
follows up the principle by propo- 
sing a reduction of no less than five- 
and-twenty per cent of its income. 
We have gone into this brief de- 
tail, merely to connect the facts of 
this general assault of the great 
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establishments of England with 
their purpose. The Irish faction 
now wields the will that wields the 
country. It had been predicted in 
the strongest language, in 1829, that 
this fearful result would be the di- 
rect offspring of the admission of Pa- 
pists into the legislature. The pre- 
diction has been verified, syllable 
by syllable. A Papist junta, which 
no oaths can bind, is master of the 
State, and it has resolved on the 
ruin of all that constitutes the 
strength of the empire. 

But its first hatred is against the 
Church of England. The double 
experiment of violence and fraud is 
now in action against the Establish- 
ment. As in Ireland in 1798, the po- 
litical Dissenters, still baser than 
the Papists, for hypocrisy is baser 
than open vice, have joined with 
the worshippers of wood and stone. 
The old league of the schismatic 
and the bigot, is renewed; and 
both, pledged by the common prin- 
ciple of bitterness, proceed to a 
conspiracy against Protestantism. 
The Dissenters have had their por- 
tion of the assault already assigned 
to them. Their attack has been 
made on the Universities. 

We now come to the grievance 
of the passing time. The Univer- 
sities vigorously repelled the attack, 
and their libellers were not suffered 
to seize upon those great founts and 
seminaries of Protestantism. We 
shall allude but slightly to the con- 
dition of the Episcopal bench. The 
days were when the suspicion of 
heresy would extinguish all hope of 
the mitre. But our days are more 
liberal, and the loudest charge of 
the most dangerous and hostile 
heresy has not been understood to 
offer the slightest obstacle to prela- 
tic ambition. Nay, there have been 
instances where, from the utter 
absence of all the natural sources of 
ecclesiastical honour, from the ac- 
knowledged shallowness, indolence, 
and inaptitude of the individual, it 
has been left to the nation to ima- 
gine whether his reputed heresy 
was not the sole ground of his suc- 
cess. Thus, if we find one indivi- 
dual advanced to the highest ranks 
of the church, yet known to fame 
only by his denial of the sacredness 
of the Lord’s day; and another 
raised to its highest emoluments, 
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yet distinguished from the herd 
alone by the charge of Socinianism, 
we are left to the perplexity of 
asking, whether the articles of the 
church are not a dead letter, or whe- 
ther the principles of Christianity 
are not changed? The result of 
this condition of things, whether in- 
tended or not, undoubtedly must 
be to alienate the inferior clergy 
from their natural heads, to alienate 
the nation from an establishment 
which they have learned to dis- 
trust, and with the weight of the 
bench to break down the church of 
which it was designed to be the 
support and ornament. 

But in the appointment of Dr 
Hampden it is impossible to avoid 
discovering a still more direct 
hazard to the existence of Protes- 
tantism. The most dangerous per- 
version is the perversion of the 
young. To extinguish the Church 
of England, the true process is to 
— the sources of its learning. 

he existing clergy of the Establish- 
ment are beyond the power of per- 
version. Their habits, feelings, and 
practice are fixed. But turn the 
rising generation into Schismatics 
and Dissenters, Papists and Infidels, 
and the triumph is sealed. The 
fate of the Protestantism of the em- 
pire is inevitable. The Church may 
last for the present generation of its 
pastors, but it will never last an- 
other. 

Of one point, however, we must 
make our readers aware. They may 
conceive Dr Hampden to be a for- 
midable kind of personage, one of 
those subtle masters of dispute, 
who have so often exhibited their 
powers of perplexing honest igno- 
rance—a potent Jesuit, or species 
of canonical Shaftesbury or Hume. 
On this subject, we can assure them 
that they may discharge themselves 
of allalarm. Scepticism never dis- 
played its follies under more un- 
happy auspices. Courtesy must 
give way to truth on such occa- 
sions, and truth must pronounce 
Dr Hampden to be among the 
weakest possible instruments of 
error. He stands before us, evi- 
dently uttering propositions of which 
he is as little competent to judge the 
ultimate evil as any solemn simple- 
ton alive, and pronouncing his grave 
absurdities in language the most 
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wordy, worthless, unscholarlike, and 
obscure, that it has ever been our 


fortune to read. In the mere mat- 
ter of style, we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce Dr Hampden’s publications 
to be below criticism. They de- 
cide his rank as an English writer 
at once. Absurdity could not have 
found a more fitting vehicle. But 
let us try him out of his own mouth. 
He had passed silently down the 
drowsy channel of academic obscu- 
rity, from year to year, utterly un- 
known beyond the walls of his 
college, when, in 1834, it occur- 
red to him that he might venture 
into a more stirring course. The 
abolition of those tests, imposed 
on the craft of the Dissenters by 
men who knew the Dissenters well, 
had been proposed by the lovers of 
novelty. Every man of common- 
sense within the realm knew as well 
as he knew his own existence, that 
the demand of the Dissenters was 
not for toleration, but for power— 
not to escape an injury, but to usurp 
a privilege—and that from their in- 
triguing spirit, their reckless use of 
all means, and their indefatigable 
hatred of the Church and Monarchy, 
they would have used the relaxation 
of the tests to the ruin of the Uni- 
versities. But, as on all occasions 
where any thing is to be got, dissen- 
terism will find advocates among the 
idle, the vain, or the ambitious, even 
of the Universities. The advocacy 
was actually and rapidly rewarded, 
not by national respect or individual 
conviction, but by good fat stalls 
and rich benefices. Higher prizes 
still were in the wheel, and the price 
of the ticket was well known. As 
we cannot enter into Dr Hampden’s 
breast, and we certainly have no de- 
sire for the investigation if we could, 
we shall not impute to him the 
eagerness to be tempted which has 
disgraced some of his bustling con- 
temporaries. But it is remarkable 
that his first work at all known was 
a pamphlet in favour of the Dissent- 
ers. That any man who values the 
monarchy can espouse the cause of 
a body whose essence is republi- 
canism—that any lover of the con- 
stitution can desire to revive the 
days when triumphant dissenterism 
broke down its last fragment, and 
especially that any ecclesiastical 
member of the Establishment should 
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attempt to throw himself forward as 
the champion of a creed whose 


moral and political anathema has 
raged against the Church of England 
from the beginning, is a phenomenon 
which justifies some enquiry into 
his motives. If Dr Hampden, and 
persons like him, doubt all this, they 
are only the more ignorant and the 
more unsuitable for public confi- 
dence. But whatever the Doctor 
may think of his new protegées, 
every reader of the history of the 
unfortunate Charles and the regicide 
Cromwell, and every common ob- 
server of the ways of mankind in 
our own time, knows that the Dis- 
senters would rejoice to see the 
Church of England trampled under 
foot, its clergy stripped to the last 
shilling, and the very name of the 
noble, learned, and sacred establish- 
ment of our religious fathers a 
mockery and a dream for ever. We 
shall now touch upon a few, and but 
a few, features of the performance 
by which the Doctor volunteered the 
display of his sincerity in this thri- 
ving cause. He begins his “ Obser- 
vations” by proposing “ to enquire 
into the nature of those differences 
by which we are separated into dis- 
tinct communities,” and how far we 
are “ justified in our exclusiveness 
by the nature of the revelation which 
we hold in common.” 

His first attempt to gloss over the 
question is by the following narrow 
and illogical definition of dissent. 
“* What is dissent in religion, but dif- 
ference of opinions arising out of the 
different conclusions drawn by differ- 
ent minds out of the same given 
elements of Scripture.’ Here the 
Doctor takes it for granted that all 
dissent is born of a sincere examina- 
tion of Scripture ; that there is nothing 
of worldly vanity, insolence, or party 
hostility in the enquiry; that the 
Scriptures in their purity have been 
adopted as the sole guides, and that 
such Dissenters as the Humes and 
Gibbons, atheists and scoffers on 
principle, have never existed. 

But again he says, “ It ought to 
be a matter of preliminary consider- 
ation whether such conclusions from 
Scripture, such constructions of 
texts, have in themselves, indepen- 
dently of their relative evidence in 
comparison with one another, any 
proper authentic validity as religious 
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truths.” This sentence itself is an 
example of the pompous verbosity 
of this most puzzled of all profes« 
sors; and “ independently of their 
relative evidence of folly in compari- 
son with one another,” nine-tenths of 
his sentences are on a happy equality 
on this head. But the extractable 
meaning is, that all religious doctrines 
are equally and merely matters of 
human notion. But what, for in- 
stance, are we to think of expres- 
sions like this? “ Jf all opinion, as 
such, is involuntary in its nature— 
it is only a fallacy to invest dissent 
in religion with the awe of the ob- 
jects with which it is conversant.” 
In other words, all opinions, how- 
ever rash, foolish, and vicious, are 
equally guiltless, all being involun- 
tary. On this showing, the felon 
has only to argue his belief that 
burglary or murder are innocent re- 
creations, and he becomes innocent 
forthwith—all opinions being invol- 
untary, that is, irresistible, in their 
nature. But what grosser fallacy 
could be pronounced? Are not men 
as accountable for their opinions, 
for the mode in which they form, 
and for the use which they make of 
their means of forming them, as for 
any other moral or physical act of 
their being? And would not this 
theory of involuntary opinion be the 
cause of every iniquity of mankind ? 

Again, says the Doctor, “ No con- 
clusions of human reasoning, how- 
ever correctly deduced, are properly 
religious truths,” and “ it by no 
means follows that what can be 
proved out of Scripture must there- 
fore be truth of revelation.” But 
what other instrument to judge of 
truth, human or divine, have we but 
reason? Proof is evidence, truth is 
the knowledge which we derive 
from this evidence. Revelation 
supplies the facts, reason shapes 
the conclusions from those facts, 
and those conclusions, correctly 
drawn and proved, are the doctrines 
which Scripture was designed to 
teach, and which, therefore, we are 
bound to learn. But if the Doctor 
here mystifies himself in verbiage, 
he soon speaks more openly, and 
has the boldness to pronounce, that 
“in the Scripture itself there are no 
doctrines.” And this is the Regius 
Professor of Oxford! But what says 
St Paul ? “ Al Scripture is given by 
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inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be per- 
fect.” Now here not only is the 
word which startles the Professor, 
but the whole argument goes to the 
sacred validity of the conclusions 
which reason is empowered to draw 
from Scripture, The Professor has 
had the absurdity to say that facts 
alone are to be regarded as objects 
of revelation. Buthere the Apostle 
rebuts him at once, and distinctly 
states “ reproof, correction, and in- 
struction” (matters which essen- 
tially take the shape, not of facts, 
but of conclusions), to be the true 
work of inspiration. Or, to place 
the point in another light, what is 
the value of scriptural facts taken 
nakedly? Are they of any value 
above any other facts? Thus, if we 
are simply told in Scripture that 
eighteen hundred years ago a man 
of unblemished character was put 
to death between two criminals on 
the hill of Calvary, what use (we 
speak it with reverence) is there in 
this knowledge more than in that of 
the death of any other innocent suf- 
ferer? But let the doctrines be add- 
ed, that this was the sacrifice for 
universal sin, that it was the 
triumph of the Divine Mercy, the 
origin of all Christian grace, and 
the pledge of man’s immortality, and 
it becomes a vast, influential, and 
splendid act of Providence. On the 
principles of this superficial and 
perplexed Professor, all those doc- 
trines are mere human conclusions, 
and therefore capable of being dis- 
puted and innocently disbelieved and 
denied to the end of time. Must we 
not ask, then, is there no possible 
ground of truth in opinion? If the 
Apostle forbids us to be blown about 
“ with every wind of vain doctrine,” 
does not this expression imply that 
there is such a thing as sound doc- 
trine? Or, if Scripture commands us 
to * take heed how we hear,” is 
not this a caution against the hazard 
of forming careless opinions? Still, 
says the Professor, there are no doc- 
trines in the sacred _ books, the in- 
ference being, that every sect is on 
an equality as to Scripture. In this 
case the Sadducees ought not to 
have suffered the rebuke of our 
Lord on their false conclusions 
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touching the resurrection. “ And 
Jesus said to them, Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, neither the 
power of God.” The subject in 
question was clearly not a matter of 
fact, but of doctrine—it being the 
future state of the dead. 

But we must abstain from wan- 
dering through the theological sylva 
of this singular divine, and limit 
ourselves to a few extracts. He 
still maintains a little hedgefiring 
for the Sectarians. “In religion,” 
he says, “ few Christians, if any, 
really differ. All acknowledge, with 
nearly unanimous consent, the great 
original facts of the Bible.” If this 
be the case, it only shows us how 
useless the mere acknowledgment 
of the facts must be to true religion, 
But to go to other things, the Doc- 
tor’s notion of St Paul is among the 
most extraordinary that ever drop- 
ped from the pen ofa divine. “ In 
the epistles, ‘ what is the chaff to 
the wheat?’ Lappeal from the logical 
criticism of St Paul’s words to their 
apostolical spirit—from Paul p/ilo- 
sophizing to Paul preaching;” a de- 
corous allusion to the “ appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober,” but 
palpably implying, not simply disre- 
spect to the apostie’s character, but 
disbelief of his words. With him, 
Paul, in all that he terms philoso- 
phizing, has evidently no authority 
whatever. He proceeds—‘ Other 
communions are not necessarily in 
error because we hold them to be 
so; but viewing their opinions as 
erroneous, we must guard against 
them, as feeling that we ourselves 
should be heretical and profane, if 
we should change and adapt such 
opinions ; for example, as believers 
in an atonement—as Trinitarians.” 
Thus the Professor distinctly tells 
us, that the man who denies the 
atonement, or the divinity of Christ, 
may be as much in the right as he 
who believes in both; in other 
words, that the doctrines have yet 
found no secure evidence, and, of 
course, may be totally untrue! And 
those are the expressions of the 
chief teacher of Christianity in the 
chief college of Christendom. 

The “ doctrinal statements of our 
articles ” with him are “ pious opi- 
nions.” We know what value the 
Professor places on pious opinions. 
He wishes also that the ‘ articles 
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had less of dogmatism in them ;” in 
other words, less of rash and pre- 
sumptuous conclusion. 

“ Again,” says Dr Hampden, 
‘‘ when I look on the reception by 
the Unitarians, both of the Old and 
New Testament, I cannot, strongly 
as I dislike their theology, deny to 
those who acknowledge this basis 
of divine facts the name of Chris- 
tians.” Now, the despised authori- 
ty of St Paul says, “ If any man love 
not Jesus Christ, let him be anathe- 
ma.” Does the Unitarian love Jesus 
Christ? He denies his divinity, his 
atonement, his sanctification, every 
attribute and service, on the ground 
of which Christ demands, or can 
justly receive, our love. The Christ 
of the Unitarian is to him no more 
than a wise and holy man, who died 
long ago—a Jewish Socrates. Yet 
not even a wise man ; for, by his 
example, he led his followers into 
hazards which did not befall those 
of the Greek. Nor a good man 


either; for he suffered himself to 
receive marks of adoration, to which, 
as a mortal man, he could not have 
been entitled, and even expressed 
himself in language which, to this 


day, perplexes many with the 
strongest notion that he was a divi- 
nity, and left the world with a de- 
claration that he would send the Di- 
vine Spirit upon his followers, be a 
king, and finally raise them from 
the grave. With this mixture of 
pretension and meekness, the Christ 
of the Unitarians is actually inferior 
to Socrates, who never pretended to 
be a god, who obeyed the religious 
system of his country, and dying 
with fortitude, made no bewildering 
promises of a future kingdom, which 
he had not power to realize. The 
Christian’s belief that Christ was 
the true God alone, justifies all those 
facts, and all the ardour of holy gra- 
titude—the height of human and 
divine love—the full offering of the 
heart upon the altar. He worships 
the God of mercy in the form of the 
man Jesus. But the Socinian being, 
by his own evidence, unconscious 
of any merit, mercy, or excellence 
in the Son of Joseph, which can au- 
thorize love to Christ more than to 
Socrates, it is therefore impossible 
for him to comply with the condi- 
tions of the Apostle. He is there- 
fore anathema—sentenced by a vo- 
luntary exclusion from the great 
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communion of the faithful. Be he 


what else he may, he is no Chris« 
tian. 

But we are weary of this labo- 
rious folly, and must ask under what 
marvellous misconception he could 
have signed the Articles; or under 
what possible form of self-satisfac- 
tion he continues in an establish- 
ment which holds the doctrines of 
the divinity of our Lord and his 
atonement as truths of the most un- 
questionable and sacred kind—the 
very anchors of human hope, and 
ground of all salvation ? 

But we have a much more impor- 
tant, though unwilling, question to 
ask. By what circumstances has an 
individual maintaining those opi- 
nions been suffered to pass so long 
with impunity? But for his poli- 
tical pamphlet, soliciting the atten- 
tion of the Ministry to his prudent 
respect for the Dissenters, a pam- 
phiet of which he has just reaped 
the ignominious reward, he might 
have, to all appearance, gone on for 
years, haranguing, preaching, blun- 
dering, and bewildering in the pre- 
sence of the whole body of the Ox- 
ford divines. Where were those 
learned men, when the Bampton 
Lecture Sermons of Dr Hampden 
were preached? In these lectures 
we find such insulting expressions 
as the following :—“ If it be affirm- 
ed that the notions on which their 
several expressions (those of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds) are 
founded are both unphilosophical 
and unscriptural, it must be remem- 
bered that they do notimpress those 
notions on the faith of Christians as 
matters of affirmative belief.” In 
other words, the propriety of suf- 
fering those creeds to exist results 
simply from its being immaterial 
whether they are believed or not. 

“To deny the essential variable- 
ness of such documents (the creeds 
and articles) is to admit a human 
authority on a parity with the autho- 
rity of inspiration.” In other words, 
the attempt te secure a faith by a 
distinct statement of its principles 
(the object of all creeds and articles) 
is a hopeless task, though evidently 
resorted to by the primitive church 
in the Apostles’ creed, and adopted, 
in every succeeding age, with the 
express view of excluding heresies. 
But if their essence is to be capable 
of change, what is the value of their 
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truths? All must go on shifting for 
ever. 

“ Surely,” says this divine, “ the 
revelation of the Divine Unity was 
not meant to convey to Israel any 
speculative notion of the oneness of 
the Deity, but practically to influ- 
ence their minds in regard to the 
superstitions from which they had 
been brought out!” In other 
words, the Professor is entitled not 
merely to enter into the councils of 
Heaven on the subject of the Unity, 
but to limit the purposes of the re- 
velation. 

“ One fact is clear, through all the 
labyrinth of variations which theo- 
logical creeds have exhibited, that 
there is some extraordinary commu- 
nication concerning the Divine Be- 
ing in those scriptural notices. To 
me it matters little what opinion on 
the subject has been prior. All dif- 
ferences of the kind belong to the 
history of the human mind, as much 
as to theology.” In other words, the 
doctrine of the Trinity may be as 
fairly reckoned a creation of the 
speculative mind as a truth of Scrip- 
ture. It is but a ¢heory, and to be 
treated like its kindred fellows, 
whims, fantasies, and speculations of 
the human mind. 

“ Christ is said to be our atone- 
ment, not that we may attribute to 
God any change of purpose towards 
man by what Christ has done, but 
that we may know that we have pass- 
ed from the death of sin to the life 
of righteousness by Him; and that 
our own hearts may not condemn us.” 
In other words, it is not that “‘ God 
was in Christ,” as the Scripture 
says, “reconciling man to himself,” 
nor that we were purchased with a 
price, namely, the blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without spot, as Scrip- 
ture also says; but that to quiet our 
natural anxieties on the subject of 
our sins, God sent his son on earth 
to give us a proof of forgiveness, 
and this was all. But no expiation 
was made, and no consequent ap- 
peasing of the Divine wrath, or re- 
conciliation of the Divine justice 
and mercy, by any payment what- 
ever of the penalty in our room. 
So say the Socinians too. 

It is true, that in another passage, 
Dr Hampden adopts the Scripture 
expressions, and uneasily talks of 
there wo | * no rational doubt 
that Christ brought life and immor- 
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tality to light, or that he died on the 
cross for our sins, and rose again 
for our justification.” But he speaks 
ever thus suspiciously ; he gives us 
no clue to his own meaning in the 
words ; and while we know the re- 
servations under which the strongest * 
language of Scripture has been oc- 
casionally used by men willing to 
escape when they could, we must 
have fuller evidence than those 
words, that the Regius Professor be- 
lieves in the great leading doctrine 
of Christianity. 

To have suffered language like 
this, which we have quoted, to pass 
in the presence of the University, 
would be a serious charge against 
its Christian sincerity, if we were 
not aware of the unlucky spirit of 
etiquette which so often checks the 
course of reason and duty. If that 
spirit had been postponed for a 
while, and the preacher of the 
Bampton Lectures had been called 
on openly, and at the moment, to 
account for his extraordinary tenets, 
the University wouid not only have 
done itself honour as a guardian of 
Christianity, and have checked the 
progress of an audacious absurdity, 
but would have been spared the in- 
finite vexation of an appointment 
which is now disturbing it to the 
core. Perhaps, however, all is for 
the best; perhaps the early sup- 
pression of those opinions and their 
advocate would have contributed 
only to increase the slumber of the 
colleges until they had grown torpid, 
and ceased to be counted, or capa- 
ble of standing in their old offices, 
of bulwarks of the faith. Now, 
however, they have been fully stung 
into life. The feeling awakened by 
the attempt to force Dr Hampden 
upon them, following the attempt to 
force the Dissenters on them, aud 
both combined with the declared 
project of giving degrees without 
reference to either Cambridge or 
Oxford, shows what they are to ex- 
pect, in what light they are viewed 
by faction, and what efforts must be 
made instantly and urgently by both, 
if they are not to betray the purposes 
for which they were raised, and for 
which they have so long been held 
in honour by England. This is the 
coming age of universal trial to 
the Church of Christ. That the trial 
will be forced on by every malice 
of infidelity, every passion of super- 
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stition, and every art of worldly 
cunning, covetousness, and rapine, 
it is utterly impossible to doubt. It 
is equally plain that the Protestant 
Church of England is destined, whe- 
ther for its final purification or its 
fall, to bear the first shock of a per- 
secution which is already menacing 
Protestantism in every part of the 
world. But in all the convulsions 
of the Church in earlier times, we 
have had the high encouragement to 
know that its ultimate safety has 
been made to depend largely on 
its own virtues; it uniformly sank 
where it abandoned energy, Zeal, 
and fortitude,—but the presence of 
those virtues was always a pledge 
of eventual triumph. . With the full- 
est acknowledgment that success is 
the work of Heaven alone,—and that 
without its arm in the cause nothing 
can prosper,—we are fortified in 
the course of manliness and truth 
by the unbroken experience that 
they are sure to call down the pro- 
tection of Him in whom are the fates 
of churches and empires. 

In these remarks we fully desire 
to disclaim ‘any imputation on the 
Ministry as such. We are not ina 
condition to know whether the act 
which has so deeply offended the 
religious mind of England has been 
more than an act of simple igno- 
rance, or a foolish haste to provide 
for an importunate suitor. In this 
we perfectly disunite the actual in- 
dividuals composing the Cabinet of 
the hour from the faction which we 
denounce and abhor. We do not 
give the Cabinet, as such, credit or 
discredit for caring a straw about Dr 
Hampden’s rise or fall. But we 
fully believe that his promotion is 
the work of that powerful influence 
which has had all our late Admini- 
strations in the hollow of its hand, 
and which, whether it act in Ireland 
by putting the clergy out of the 
hope of subsistence, in the Colonies, 
by founding Popish churches and 
colleges, or in England, by breeding 
dissension in our old Universities,and 
erecting colleges of Dissent, we be- 
lieve to be one and the same combina- 
tion of Papistry andJacobinism,which 
is hurrying the whole constitution, in 
church and state, hourly downa pre- 
cipice. But though Dr Hampden’s 
work is a proof that he was never 
made to,stand in the front of either 
good or eyil, though it is actually 
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among the poorest performances of 
the day, the matter must be taken 
up by authority. We have the in- 
herent and official guardians of the 
church in the high places of the 
legislature. We must demand of 
the bishops and archbishops that 
the whole transaction shall be so- 
lemnly and publicly enquired into 
before the House of Lords, and 
that the Cabinet shall be allowed 
at least some better opportunity 
for the explanation of its motives 
than by paragraphs in newspapers. 
It has been said that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had made 
some kind of remonstrance to the 
Government. If he had, nothing 
can be clearer than that it was 
totally ineffectual. He has now to 
try his steps ina direction where his 
remonstrance will at least be public, 
and his clergy will be able to see 
how far the church is to be sup- 
ported or abandoned by the au- 
thorities of the empire. A similar 
duty is expected trom the whole 
bench of bishops; and they may 
be assured that nothing would more 
surprise the general church than 
to find that, on such an occasion, 
a determination of silence should 
be ultimately taken by their lord- 
ships. Bad as the signs of the 
times are, this would be the worst. 
Then indeed should “ Israel fly to 
the mountains.” Nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than to have the 
question hushed up by Ministers as 
a matter of mere private patronage. 
It is public, and pre-eminently pub- 
lic. The whole voice of the great 
Protestant University cries out “ Sa- 
crilege! ”—the whole voice of the 
acting clergy of England echoes the 
cry. Every man whoacknowledges 
Christianity in the land, demands 
that the charge of heresy shall be 
investigated. And to this investi- 
ation we are confident that their 
ordships, the prelates of the church, 
will feel themselves instantly and 
effectively bound. 

We are satisfied, too, that like the 
countless majority of the church, 
their lordships will consider that 
their spirit of investigation might 
be extended with great advantage to 
the source from which Dr Hamp- 
den’s opinions have flowed. By some 
unhappy conjuncture, not a few of 
those individuals, who, whether as 
dignitaries of the church, heads of 
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colleges, or masters of our public 
schools, have, to say the least of the 
feeling, astonished the public sense 
of Christianity of late years, have 
issued from Oriet Cotiece! Thus, 
one figures as a denier of the sacred- 
ness of the Lord’s-day, another gives 
us notions of the Sacrament equally 
new and startling, a third propounds 
that Scripture gives us little more 
than a string of naked facts, and that 
all the doctrines, which our blind- 
ness conceived that the facts were 
given merely to enforce and sub- 
stantiate, are little better than theo« 
ries, conclusions of man; proposi- 
tions so unsubstantial that it is im- 
possible for any man justly to pro- 
nounce the denier of every one 
among them to be in the wrong, if 
he believes himself to be in the right. 
That even Oriel College may har- 
bour within its walls many indivi- 
duals utterly incapable of those 
daring fooleries, we have no doubt. 
But the public experience on the 
subject has been so unfortunate, that 
when we see “ Fellow of Oriel” 
annexed to the title of a publication, 
we instinctively expect it to be some 
frothy, presumptuous, giddy per- 
formance; some indigested resi- 
duum of its commonplace books, 
some flattering impertinence of cox- 
comb professorship elated with its 
station, and in sheer ignorance ima- 
gining itself qualified to throw new 
lights on matters which scorn its 
meagre illumination. Are there no 
visitors appointed to this college ? 
Is the discipline of the Church to be 
exercised on the salaries and senti- 
ments of poor curates, while the 
highest appointments and emolu- 
ments of the Establishment are thus 
left at large? The enquiry would 
well befit the wisdom and piety of 
the bench. 

We will not suffer ourselves to be- 
lieve that the enquiry can be impe- 
ded by any consideration of the po- 
litical favouritism of those profes- 
sors—though it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that every individual 
of them who has thus exhibited him- 
self is a Whig, or, as Lord Lyndburst 
expresses it, “a Whig and something 
more.” In fact, whether those per- 
sons are heretics and infidels or 
not, we never saw a heretic or in- 
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fidel in this country who was not a 
“ Whig,” and ready to be “as much 
more” as he could get any thing 


by. No men worship the rising sun 
with more Persian idolatry; and it 
must be confessed that they have 
found the game athriving one. They 
are already rapidly advancing to- 
wards all the authoritative situations 
in the church. A few years more, 
and we know of nothing that should 
prevent them from realizing their 
whole eager vision of pride and 
lucre. In this emergency, the great 
call is on the still incorrupt prelates 
of England, and the call on them is 
for instant activity. They must re- 
lieve the church of all stain of som- 
nolency when her very religion 
is at hazard. They must look into 
the condition of the colleges, and 
where they have the power, and they 
have much, should mark with their 
strongest reprobation the first step 
to the appointment of professors of 
suspected principles. Oxford is 
now taunted with the inconsistency 
of being indignant against him as 
a fit sialuaes of theology, whom she 
had already, without a remon- 
strance, placed in the chair of moral 
philosophy. The taunt is partly justi- 
fiable. For though the election to the 
latter professorship was rather of a 
private order, and at Oxfordits weight 
in public opinion is comparatively 
trifling, yet, unless the new light of 
Dr Hampden’s mind was of an ex- 
tremely recent origin, this admission 
to the chair of philosophy must have 
been a prodigious sacrifice to the 
genius of etiquette. But the time 
is come for a spirit of a different 
kind, and as it is suffered to guide 
the church, so shall religion in Eng- 
land stand or fall. 

While we write these pages the 
question of the Regius Professorship 
has not gone further than the indig- 
nant discussion of the colleges and 
the public. Probably before our 
publication meets the general eye, 
a final decision may have been 
reached by authority. But close 
how it will, the principles which we 
have laid down are not the less true, 
essential to the safety of the church, 
and equally essential to the integrity 
of the constitution. 
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SAMPAYO, THE CONTRACTOR. 


Who that served with the British 
army during the Peninsular Cam- 
paigns but will recollect the talisma- 
nic name of “ Sampayo?” the great 
contractor! whose jfirman opened 
every store, and cellar, and strong 
box to its favoured possessor; and 
whose sign-manual (a very conun- 
drum in caligraphy) was a “ Bon” 
for any sum, from one dollar to one 
hundred thousand, throughout the 
lands of Lusitania. 

In the variety of histories, me- 
moirs, recollections, and reminiscen- 
ces of the eventful war in the Penin- 
sula, the most interesting of modern 
times, the name, the fame, and 
services of this important person- 
age (whose talents and exertions 
strengthened the arm of victory) has 
been most unaccountably and un- 
gratefully overlooked; “ Fiat Jus- 
TITIA” even to a contractor! and a 
memoir of the life and extraordinary 
career of that fortunate individual 
may, even now, be acceptable, as ail 
the warriors, horse and foot, “ pio- 
neers and all!” have had their say, 
and told their interesting tale. 

Senhor Henrique Texiera * Sam- 
payo, the hero of our memoir, was 
the second son of a worthy old Por- 
tuguese, long settled at the island of 
Terceira, where he held the office of 
administrador of the Fabrica Real de 
Tabac; one of those monopolies 
which sovereigns of former days did 
not disdain to appropriate to them- 
selves, as a source of sordid profit 
and of corrupt patronage. The farm- 
er general of this lucrative monopo- 
ly for many years was the celebra- 
ted Baron Quintella of Lisbon, a 
nobleman not only of immense 
wealth, but of great liberality, and 
@ most generous patron to his de- 
pendents, a very numerous class, as 
his contract extended not only to 
Her most Faithful Majesty’s Euro- 
pean, but also to her Transatlantic 
dominions. Under such a master, 
old Sampayo contrived to rear a 
large family in circumstances of 
credit and respectability; and as 
they advanced in years, put them 


forward to push their fortunes in the 
parent country. 

It may now be about half a cen- 
tury since the eldest son of the Ad- 
ministrador, Senhor Antonio Sam- 
payo, left his native isle for the ca- 
pital of Portugal, with his first mer- 
cantile adventure, consisting of the 
produce of the Azores. A brief ex- 
perience in business, added to a large 
portion of natural good sense, quali- 
fied him for that post which the 
patron of the family procured for 
him—that of Portuguese Consul-Ge- 
neral in (the then Kingdom of) Ire- 
land: an office which he held with 
the highest credit to his name and 
character for nearly thirty years, and 
with the general esteem of all ranks. 
His station was fixed at Cork, where 
the emoluments of his consulship, 
joined to his business as a merchant, 
placed him in rather a high position 
in the commercial circle of that opu- 
lent city. He, too, had married ear- 
ly, and became the parent of a nu- 
merous offspring, all of whom, in 
after life, sustained, in their respec- 
tive spheres, the honourable reputa- 
tion which the worthy consul had 
established. 

To this first and thriving outshoot 
from the parent stock, the prudent 
sire committed the destinies of his . 
second hope, Henrique. Unacquaint- 
ed with business, but rich in talent, 
the youth commenced his career in 
the humble capacity of clerk in the 
counting-house of his brother Anto- 
nio, who was, by several years, his 
senior. 

The implicit obedience exacted on 
the one side, and cheerfully paid on 
the other, between parent and child, 
and senior and junior of the same 
blood, relationship, and pretensions, 
is one of the most remarkable and 
amiable traits in the Portuguese and 
Spanish characters ; and to the ho- 
nour of our mercurial neighbours at 
the other side of the Channel (with 
all their fickleness and frivolity ), the 
same delightful feeling is observ- 
able amongst them. Senhor Antonio, 
therefore, while he indulged his 
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younger brother in all those rational 
pleasures which the gay metropoli- 
tan city of Munster at all seasons 
offers, never for a day relaxed that 
rigid control over his time and ser- 
vices which he exacted with im- 
artiality from all his establishment. 
te was under such a judicious sys- 
tem of discipline, that Henrique ac- 
quired those close habits of business, 
that spirit of commercial enterprise, 
but, above all, that perfect knowledge 
of the English language, which, join- 
ed to his consummate address and 
fascination of manner, laid the foun- 
dation of his future greatness. 

After a laborious and faithful ser- 
vice of seven years, Senhor Henrique 
was despatched to Lisbon (liberally 
funded by his affectionate relative) 
to pursue his future course as mer- 
chant on his own account, besides 
acting as the representative of his 
brother’s houses in Cork and Dublin. 
Little could the anxious adventurer 
of those days anticipate the splendid 
destiny to which, after some severe 
trials, a few eventful years was fated 
to lead him. This important era in 
the life of Sampayo occurred at 
nearly the close of the last cen- 
tury, when he had probably pass- 
ed his-twenty-fifth or sixth year. 
At Lisbon his name and relationship 
to the national consul in Ireland, 
gained him many friends and sup- 
porters, but his chief stay was the 
old and assured friend of his fa- 
mily, the noble Quintella, whose 
name was a “tower of strength” 
in Lisbon, then an emporium of 
wealth and commerce. Under such 
happy auspices, Sampayo soon be- 
gan to feel his strength; year after 
year his speculations extended and 
flourished—he had married, andina 
few years became a childless widow- 
er—but Lisbon, the region of in- 
trigue (however cloaked and dis- 
guised) had its secret pleasures for 
such a character—(a Joseph Surface 
in all but his villany !) He had long 
speculated upon a connexion with 
some of the departments of the Por- 
tuguese Government,as the high-road 
to wealth and influence ; this was an 
object which, for some years past, 
he had sought with the keenest avi- 
dity; at length the opportunity pre- 
sented itself; death left an opening 
for his proposing himself to under- 
take the general supply .of naval 
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stores for the marine service of 
Portugal, at home and abroad! It 
was a bold adventure, but by dint 
of bowing and bribery he succeed- 


ed in obtaining the contract: his 
efforts to effect which with due eclat 
strained his personal resources to 
almost the last crusado, but by form- 
ing a connexion with a large mercan- 
tile house in London extensively en- 
gaged in the Baltic trade, and the 
ready assistance of funds, volunteer- 
ed to him by the princely Quintella, 
he was enabled to fulfil his first 
year’s contract to the perfect satis- 
faction of the minister and the in- 
tendente of marine, each of whom, 
of course, received substantial proofs 
of his grateful consideration for their 
favourable report. Thus far his pros- 
perous bark flew before the breath 
of fortune. Two more such years 
would have placed him above the 
vicissitudes of a life of trade and 
toil; but, alas for such hopes! the 
great disturber of Europe, the ruth- 
less destroyer of thrones and dynas- 
ties, set his unhallowed heart on the 
possession of Portugal! a country 
linked in close and ancient amity with 
his great, his powerful, his unbending 
foe, Great Britain ! To sever this alli- 
ance, cemented by ages of uninter- 
rupted friendship, the crafty Napo- 
leon put in motion every engine of 
power and corruption. He first at- 
tempted to cajole, he next bullied the 
weak and timid regent, who, strug- 
gling between his sense of honour 
and duty towards an old and faithful 
ally, and his fears for his existence 
as an independent sovereign, offered 
every concession, short of shutting his 
— against British ships, with the 

ope of averting the threatened hos- 
tility of the haughty ruler of France. 
Vain effort! His offers were treated 
with contempt, and but a brief pe- 
riod allowed to him to decide on 
this important and most iniquitous 
demand. Weak in intellect by nature, 
and the want of proper education 
in his youthful days, he became, in 
his more mature years, the slave of 
a bigoted and ignorant priesthood, 
themselves (as the intelligent histo- 
rian of Portugal, Murphy, justly 
observes) the deluded dupes of the 
very superstitions they inculcate. 
Still, under all these disadvantages, 
the Prince Regent Joaé possessed a 
high sense of honour and good faith, 
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creditable to his personal character ; 
and his firmness under the trying 
circumstances of that distressing 
period makes us regret that a 
disposition, so prone to virtue and 
integrity, had not been cultivated 
by an early education suitable to the 
man and the future monarch. As- 
sailed alternately by those faithless 
Fidalgoes, who had already been 
brought over to the views of Napo- 
leon, or were madly jealous of that 
British influence which swayed the 
mind of the Prince, as well as by 
the disinterested advice of those 
noble and — Portuguese who 
preferred death or exile to a state of 
vassalage under the Imperial -dicta- 
tor, the Prince threw himself at once 
into the arms of Great Britain; and 
yielding to the most honourable 
course, agreed to expatriate himself 
and family, and re-establish his 
throne in his South American domi- 
nions. This determination once 
made, became irrevocable. Arrange- 
ments wereimmediately commenced 
for the emigration of the court and 
its followers, but with all the se- 
crecy such extensive preparations 
admitted. Much, however, may be 
done, even in a court or palace, to 
conceal these intended measures 
from the great body of the people, 
where no such organ as a public 
press exists to give the information. 

After a treacherous calm of many 
weeks, that infamous decree, viz. 

“ Tae Prince Recent or PortuGAu 
HAS CEASED TO Reicn!” 
burst like a thunderbolt on asto~ 
nished Europe! This decree, which 
will for ever stamp disgrace on the 
name of Napoleon, was, by the wise 
dispensations of Providence, the in- 
strument of his eventual destruc- 
tion, of the frustration of his gigantic 
plans, and of that bitter stroke of 
retributive justice under which the 
tyrant at last sunk, to rise no more! 
The citizens of Lisbon, roused by 
this insult to their sovereign and 
their country, indulged in the hope 
of meeting their invaders with arms 
in their hands. Their spirit was 
good, but, vain and uncalculating, 
they saw not their impotency for 

the awful contest. 

Sampayo’s visions of future great- 
ness vanished under these depres- 
sing events—he was deeply com- 
mitted—all the profits of years of 
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industry were sunk in his current 
contract. Stores to a vast amount 
had been delivered -to the Portu- 
guese Government, the value of 
which he saw but slender hopes of 
ever realizing—all access to the 
royal person was forbidden—the 
bureaux of the several departments 
were closed pending the appoint- 
ment of a regency and the nomina- 
tion of ministers. Sampayo’s ruin 
seemed inevitable ! 

So rapidly did Napoleon follow 
up his denunciations of vengeance 
against devoted Portugal, that the 
advance of Junot’s army had actual- 
ly reached the frontiers of that king- 
dom ere the self-deluded Lisbo- 
nians could be brought to believe in 
the full reality of the awful threat. 
The now no longer concealed pre- 
parations for the departure of the 
royal family changed the doubts of 
the alarmed citizens into absolute 
despair ; but their loyalty and devo- 
tion to the House of Braganza, and 
their anxiety for the personal safety 
of the aged Queen and their beloved 
Prince predominated over every 
selfish feeling, and they now rather 
hurried, than by their entreaties or 
expostulations retarded the royal 
flight. The moment at last arrived 
for the affecting separation of a so- 
vereign from his faithful and devoted 
people. It was one which ages will 
not obliterate from the hearts of the 
loyal Portuguese. 

The great conflict with his feel- 
ings which the Prince Regent must 
have endured, when tearing himself 
away from the grasp of tyranny, from 
his native land, and his hereditary 
throne, had in some degree subsi- 
ded, when he felt himself under the 
never-failing protection of the Bri- 
tish flag. His mind partly resumed 
its tranquillity under the hopes of 
happier days. 

Surrounded by those faithful no- 
bles who were prepared to share his 
exile, the Regent could now devote 
the few days which remained to 
him to exercise his powers in Eu- 
rope, in appointing the regency, se- 
lecting a Ministry suited to the 
exigencies of the country, and in 
giving his final orders for the con- 
duct and distribution of the army. 
These last duties performed, to Pro- 
vidence and to his faithful people he 
left the rest! 
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The dreams of defence which the 
citizens of Lisbon had once so fond- 
ly indulged in, gave way to the bitter 
certainty of their utter helplessness. 
The various corps of armed volun- 
teers now rétired to their civil 
habits, and the city, in gloomy si- 
lence, awaited its fate. Every pre- 
caution which a wise and watchful 
government could adopt, with a 
prudent regard to the alarmed and 
excited feelings of the citizens, was 
set instantly on foot by the new 
regency. The troops of the line, in 
and near Lisbon, the urban militia, 
or ordananzas, as well as the guarda 
policia (cavalry and infantry, a most 
efficient body), were placed on per- 
manent duty, and judiciously distri- 
buted through the widely extended 
city for the suppression of any 
popular tumult or disturbance. The 
guns of those forts which bore im- 
mediately on the Tagus and the har- 
bour’s mouth were dismounted, to 
guard against any impediment being 
offered, either by foreign or domes- 
tic foes, to the transit of the royal 
squadron. 

On the day previous to that on 
which, it was secretly whispered, 
the squadron would take its depar- 
ture, Sampayo hurried alongside the 
ship which bore the royal standard 
of Portugal at the main, where, lia- 
ving been fortunately recognised by 
the Duke de Cadaval, to whom he 
was known as being connected with 
the Government, he obtained per- 
mission to ascend, and, by a lucky 
chance, was shortly enabled to pre- 
sent himself to his Sovereign’s no- 
tice. Humbling himself almost in 
the attitude of prostration before the 
Prince, he represented the appalling 
ruin which hung over his house and 
his connexions, while, placing in his 
Royal Highness’s hand his account of 
stores delivered by him intothe royal 
arsenal, amounting in value to nearly 
one million of crusadoes (about 
150,000). 

No man in Portugal, or elsewhere, 
could have told this melancholy tale 
with more imposing effect than the 
humble suppliant. His story excited 
all the sympathies of the weak but 
humane prince, who, while deploring 
the misfortunes of his subject, felt 
that the power of relief had pased in- 
to other hands; his Royal Highness, 
however, did all which his fettered 
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cireumstances admitted. He wrote 
with his own hand an acknowledg- 
ment of the debt to the full amount, 
and an earnest recommendation to 
the Regency to discharge it out of 
the crown revenues, which he vainly 
imagined the rapacious invaders 
would have held sacred. To this 
document he affixed the royal seal 
and sign-manual. Could he at that 
moment have abstracted from the 
crown jewels then on board a gem 
to the full value of Sampayo’s claim, 
his kind and generous heart, moved 
to the extreme of pity, was equal to 
the act. But previously to dismis- 
sing his petitioner, he drew from his 
coat pocket a magnificent snuff- box, 
on the lid of which was the minia- 
ture likeness of Napoleon, set round 
with large brilliants (the gift of the 
wily despot to the too confiding 
Prince, in former days). This costly 
present his Royal Highness placed 
in the hands of the still kneeling and 
astonished Sampayo, whom he cour- 
teously dismissed with the most 
condescending expressions of kind- 
ness. 

Sampayo hastened to the shore 
with a heart full of gratitude and 
buoyant hopes. The gloom which 
hung over the city was, however, 
but ill calculated to sustain them, 
and he hurried to his silent home in 
that state of the deepest anxiety 
which the critical situation of his 
country and himself could not fail 
to inspire. 

During the whole of the remainder 
of that day, and also during the night, 
express followed express, in rapid 
succession, each announcing the 
nearer approach of the enemy. On 
all sides, and from every voice, “ the 
cry was still—they come!” At the 
dawn of the following day it was 
known in Lisbon that the advanced 
cavalry, the flying artillery, and ge- 
neral staff of the invading army had 
reposed a few hours the preceding 
night at Villa Franca; by seven they 
had reached the village of Sacavem, 
within ten leagues of the capital. 
There, however, the passage of a 
river presented a temporary impe- 
diment, and would cause a delay of 
at least two hours! Eight o'clock, 
the hour of high water at the bar of 
Lisbon, arrived, when the unmoorin 
of the royal squadron was announce 
by a salyo of one hundred guns from 
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became literally swarming with 
crowds of the inhabitants of all 
ranks, rushing towards the river’s 
bank, which was quickly lined for 
miles, all eager to bestow their be- 
nedictions on their departing Sove- 
reign. The morning was brilliant— 
a keen north-easterly wind, the fair- 
est that could blow, had at the first 
break of dawn rent the curtains of 
night, and not a speck remained in 
the illimitable sky to dot the azure 
expanse. The glorious sun shed its 
radiant beams over that extensive 
and beautiful living panorama, 
which Lisbon and its surrounding 
heights present from the Tagus. 
The moment the majestic vessel 
which bore the royal standard first 
moved from her anchorage, the mo- 
tion was cheered by the “ vivas” of 
a quarter of a million of human 
voices. When fairly under weigh, 
the ship neared as closely as safety 
would permit the right bank ef the 
Tagus, so as to allow the shouting, 
weeping multitude a last view of the 
royal family. The poor imbecile 
Queen (who evidently had some 
faint glimmering of the light of rea- 
son at that moment, and appeared 
sensibly to feel her situation) was 
recognised on the deck, supported 
by two nobles, waving her feeble 
hands to the congregated thousands, 
and the good Prince Regent, sur- 
rounded by his children, stretched 
forth his extended arms, while with 
tears he received this last mark of 
homage and affection from his faith- 
ful people. On casting his eyes 
towards the castle of Lisbon, which 
overlooks the city, he beheld with a 
swelling heart the ancient standard 
of his royal house still proudly float- 
ing over the lofty battlements, while 
from below, its batteries returned in 
thundering peals the Sovereign’s 
valedictory salute ! 

Before noon, the myrtle-clad hills 
which crown the eastern quarter of 
Lisbon presented the rapidly mov- 
ing masses of the advance of the 
French army in glittering array; 
whose leaders then for the first time 
came in sight of that city of palaces, 
its beautiful and shining harbour, 
and far beyond, the distant ocean. 
O! with what maddening feelings 
must they have gazed on the last 
lingering frigate of the squadron, 
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which having waited to receive by 
telegraph from the outer fort the in- 
telligencé of thé entry of the French 
into the precincts of Lisbon, 
spread out her white canvass to the 
freshening breeze, while winging her 
wavy way over the blue Atlantic ! 
From that sad day—memorable in 
the annals of Portugal, until a very 
brief period before the British army 
came to its relief, poor Sampayo’s 
life was passed in constant terror. 
Known as the partisan of Britain, 
both by connexion and interest, all 
his movements were scrupulously 
watched, from the first day the 
French assumed their sway. His 
letters were intercepted ; but these 
contained nothing to commit him— 
merely formal countermands to for- 
mer mercantile orders, “ in conse- 
quence of the altered circumstances of 
the country.” Of that his bitterest ene- 
my could takenohold. Then again, 
all his books, papers, and accounts 
in the royal arsenal were sealed up 
and embargoed for future examina- 
tion. This, intended as an act of op- 
pression, was a precaution which he 
would himself have solicited had he 
dared to prefer such a wish. But 
the reign of terror had commenced. 
Even the servants of a man’s house- 
hold in those days were objects of 
suspicion and of fear. It therefore 
required the constant exercise of all 
Sampayo’s constitutional prudence 
and reserve, and those consummate 
powers of dissimulation so charac- 
teristic of the Portuguese, and which 
none ever possessed in a more perfect 
degree than Senhor Henrique, to 
guard against the danger of being 
suspected of hostility to the French. 
His mercantile concerns were, in 
a manner, entirely suspended. 
Commerce was for the moment anni- 
hilated. His presence no longer be- 
came necessary either at his count- 
ing-house, or on’Change. He kept 
himself for months in the strictest 
seclusion from society. By this cir- 
cumepection, and the avoidance of 
all intercourse with that portion of 
his fellow-citizens who were avow- 
edly favourable to the British, that 
rigorous system of surveillance by 
which he, as a marked object, had 
been so long beset, became gradually 
relaxed. ' 
After a long absence from thé 
public eye, he at length ventured to 
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occupy his old berth at the opera 
St Carlos, the centre pit-stall, just 
behind the capacious orchestra. 
The warm and affectedly friendly 
greetings with which he was wel- 
comed by some of his former ac- 
quaintances, who had found favour 
with the powers that then existed, 
and whose principles he despised, 
drew upon him the attention of the 
ever-watchful Junot; who, although 
he occupied the royal box, in the 
centre of the first circle, surrounded 
by his brilliant staff, and with all the 
appendages to royalty itself, took 
occasion, between the opera and the 
ballet, to pay a visit to his chére 
amie, the Condessa D’Ega, in her 
loge grillée, which was in a direct 
line with the orchestra. Sampayo 
soon perceived himself to be an ob- 
ject of more than ordinary attention 
with the military chief ; he therefore 
put on his best smiles and most 
obsequious demeanour when ad- 
dressed by one of those pliant trai- 
tors (whom tyrants and usurpers 
find their ready tools in every soil), 
who had evidently a part toact. This 
person, whom he had Jong known 
(after the usual reciprocated civili- 
ties of the snuff-box), affected great 
regret at his friend Sampayo’s long 
absence from the haunts of fashion ; 
and especially his non-appearance 
at the levees of the General, whom 
he extolled as the most amiable and 
condescending of men; whose sole 
anxiety was the happiness of Portu- 
gal (?), and to draw around him per- 
sons of honour(!) and talent. The 
base sycophant concluded his ful- 
some eulogium by an invitation 
(which Sampayo correctly construed 
into a command) to form one of the 
bowing crowd, who on each opera 
night regularly lined the passage 
from the royal box to the grand stair- 
case, in order to make their humble 
obeisance. As the politic Sampayo, 
who had a point to carry, eagerly 
expressed his happiness at the op- 
portunity of enjoying that honour, 
and at the close of the performance 
joined the slavish group, his anxious 
friend pushed kim forward into a 
conspicuous position, and on the ap- 
proach of the great little man the 
performance of his silent homage 
attracted the General’s particular at- 
tention. It had always been a remark 
in former days that Sampayo’s bow 
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was unrivalled in Portugal for ease, 
race, and dignity ; how he acquired 
it was best known to himself, but 
such was in truth the fact. Now, as 
Junot was a shrewd fellow, and had 
had his attention previously called 
to this individual, he marked his ac- 
knowledgment of the salute with 
more than usual courtesy, while 
he merely bent his head a little to 
the right or left to the bowing crowd 
as he passed towards the street. 
And this was the man whose nose 
his Imperial master used to tweak 
until the tears came into his eyes; 
whose ears he often pinched almost 
to bleeding; and whose whiskers he 
plucked until the roaring sufferer 
cried out for mercy; whose clever 
little wife was, in her husband’s ab- 
sence, compelled (as she asserts) to 
endure the honour of the Emperor’s 
midnight visits in her chamber as 
she lay in her unsullied bed; whose 
parental, fraternal (or heaven knows 
what) lectures she was bound to lis- 
ten to, until she could prevail on his 
Imperial majesty to leave her to the 
solitude of her chaste connubial 
couch ! and whose tender adieus for 
the night were expressed by a gentle 
pinch of her pretty little toes through 
the satin coverlet of the bed! What 
a playful tiger! ! no wonder that 
Junot became a favourite. But to 
our hero—Sampayo retired to his 
house that night full of a project he 
had long contemplated, and that 
which induced him to reappear in 
public. He had drawn up, at various 
periods of his seclusion, memorials 
and petitions to Junot on the subject 
of his long standing claim on the 
Portuguese Government. These had 
been revived againand again accord- 
ing to circumstances, but never pre-= 
sented. Encouraged by the gracious 
smile of the General, who, although 
affecting not to interfere with the 
Government, still virtually directed 
all its proceedings, he struck off at 
once a memorial which embraced 
all his claims, in which, making a 
virtue of necessity, he waved his 
demand for payment, and barely so- 
licited the restitution of the surplus 
of his stores then remaining in the 
dockyard and arsenal, and wholly 
useless, not a ship of war having 
been left to bring any portion of 
them into use. This paper he had 
translated into the French language, 
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and having screwed up his courage 
to the task of a personal presenta- 
tion, he made the necessary prepa- 


rations. He solicited and obtained 
permission to attend the great man’s 
next grand levee. 

On the day appointed for that ce- 
remony, Sampayo found himself in 
front of the palace of his friend the 
baron, which Junot, with his usual 
discrimination, had selected for his 
headquarters. Alighting from his 
calash, he saw himself surrounded 
by a display of military pomp to 
which his eye had been little accus- 
tomed. British commanders-in chief 
(as he had seen on the occasion of 
General Sir John Stuart’s service in 
Portugal some years before) are 
generally content with a couple of 
grenadiers to grace their porch; the 
artful Junot, wisely calculating the 
‘value of display with such a people, 
had the whole of the Largo de Quin- 
tella filled with troops. His own re- 
giment of hussars, of which he was 
so proud, furnished two squadrons 
as part of his guard of honour. 
Two hundred whiskered grenadiers 
lined the entrance- hall and staircase, 
while, as if these were not enough 
to inspire awe in the gaping crowds, 
two bright brass nine-pounders, one 
on each side of the outer porch, were 
posted, each attended by its gunner 
with lighted match resting over his 
shoulder. 

Sampayo ascended the splendid 
marble staircase with a throbbing 
heart, and bowed his way through 
the glittering crowd into the grand 
saloon, where he was not long unre- 
cognised. His presentation was (at 
his own request) almost the last on 
that day; his desire was to engage, 
if possible, Junot’s attention to him 
for a few minutes. His personal ap- 
pearance was plain and unassuming, 
such as became a merchant, but in 
the strictest conformity with court 
costume ; the slightest deviation 
from which would have given un- 
pardonable offence to the vain Ju- 
not. Here his elegant, his unequalled 
bow once more attracted attention, 
as he respectfully presented into the 
General’s hand his elaborate memo- 
rial. Casting his eye hastily over 
the paper, he passed it into the hands 
of his attendant chief of the staff, 
and desired Sampayo to remain for 
a conference on the breaking up of 
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the levee. This was conducted 
through the favourable interpreta- 
tion of his friend the Baron, who, al- 
though a reluctant and compulsory 
host, was obliged to do the honours 
of his palace. 

Sampayo was, to his great mortifi- 
cation, as little of a Frenchman as 
his Excellency was a Portuguese, 
but the latter was so entirely won 
over by his insinuating and elegant 
address in the few sentences of 
French which he trusted himself to 
pronounce, that Junot’s usual hau- 
teur softened down into the most 
condescending affability of manner. 
Elevated by his success, Sampayo 
saw his moment for the coup de 
maitre had arrived, and seized that 
propitious moment to flash acrors 
the eyes of the flattered Junot the 
brilliants of his splendid snuff-box, 
as he, with almost bended knee, pre- 
sented its perfumed contents to his 
Excellency’s extended digits. Junot 
appeared struck with delight at the 
likeness of his royal master (his 
admiration of whom almost ap- 
proached idolatry); it is possible, 
however, that on this occasion 
the costly brilliants, shedding around 
their lustre under the rays of a 
midsummer sun, might have laid 
claim to a portion of his admira- 
tion. Be that as it may, after an 
audience of half-an hour, Sampayo 
humbly took his leave minus his 
snuff-box! which, after the most 
pressing entreaties, he was happy 
enough to prevail on his Excellency 
to accept. An “ adieu, mon ami,” 
from the great man, sent him home 
in the highest hopes and spirits; 
but with that deep reserve which 
never through life forsook him for a 
moment, he forbore to hint, even 
to his own brothers (two of whom 
had been for some years in his em- 
ploy), the thoughts and hopes which 
then swelled his heart. 

Junot, although (like all Napo- 
Jeon’s generals) rapacious and grasp- 
ing, was not without a dash of ro- 
mantic generosity in his nature, 
which in his situation was a redeem- 
ing quality. He could not reconcile 
to his better feelings the acceptance 
of such a costly present from the 
ruined merchant without some ef- 
forts to render him a service in re- 
turn. Heaccordingly took the trouble 
of entering 4 the circumstances 
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detailed in the memorial, which 
proving to be perfectly correctly sta- 
ted, he took the earliest opportunity 
of giving a proof of his good inten- 
tions. payo was agreeably sur- 
prised at receiving an order, directed 
to Magendie, the French Minister of 
Marine, for admission into the Royal 
Arsenal, and the restoration of all 
his books and papers. This mark of 
favour was followed by another still 
more important; commissaries of 
marine were appointed to attend 
Sampayo in the identification of 
those stores which had not been 
paid for, preparatory, as it was in- 
sinuated to him, to their entire and 
unconditional restoration. The 
goodly work went on for two or 
three weeks ; the precious oil, which 
never fails to give rapidity to the 
wheels of all official operations in 
that country, was liberally applied 
by Sampayo to quicken the labours 
of these functionaries. The schedule 
was completed, even vessels char- 
tered to take the articles to another 
market ; the official signatures of the 
higher powers alone were wanted 
to the document to authorize the 
well-fee’d commissaries to make 
the delivery. One week, one little 
week more, and Sampayo’s triumph 
would have been complete, when 
the whispers of a British squadron, 
and a large fleet of transports, 
swarming with troops, having been 
seen off the north coast of Portugal, 
at a moment dashed the cup of joy 
from his expectant lips! but even 
this, the heaviest stroke which mis- 
fortune had yet inflicted, did not 
strike his equanimity ; whatever 
were his feelings, they were hidden 
even from those most in his confi- 
dence. His hopes from Junot were 
now at anend! The appearance of 
any person in public, known to have 
been connected with the English, 
became dangerous to themselves. 
A furious proclamation was issued 
by Junot, forbidding, on pain of in- 
stant military execution, all inter- 
course or correspondence with the 
British army, which it soon became 
known had partly disembarked at 
the Mondego. The citizens, native 
as well as foreign, were prohibited 
from meeting or assembling, even in 
their private residences, to the num- 
ber of three persons; an embar 
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the power of the French; even the 
fishing-boats, by which the markets 
of the metropolis were supplied, 
were compelled to anchor under the 
guns of fort St Julian, where senti- 
nels were placed on board, to pre- 
vent or detect the introduction of 
British letters or proclamations. 
The forts of the Bugio, which com- 
mands the bar, with Cuscaes, St 
Julian, and Belem Castle were 
strongly reinforced, as were those 
on the Alemtago bank of the Tagus, 
Notwithstanding all these preventive 
measures on the part of the French, 
the grateful intelligence of the land- 
ing of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army 
at Figueras, and its advance, became 
universally known, and afforded a 
gleam of hope to the suffering Por- 
tuguese. The citizens were doomed 
at this anxious period to a state of 
almost domestic imprisonment! 
scarcely daring to venture out for 
the necessaries of life, and even 
then under the terrors of the French 
bayonet. Patrols paraded the streets 
every hour of the day, and domici- 
liary visits during the night, attended 
with every species of insult and in- 
decorum, kept the wretched city in 
a state of hourly terror, not more 
from the atrocities of the demora- 
lized French army, than from the 
apprehension of the outbreak of the 
desperate and blood-seeking portion 
of the Lisbon mob. It became but a 
choice of miseries, and the trembling 
citizens were compelled to solicit 
the protection of those very troops, 
by whom they were so insulted and 
oppressed, as their only security for 
life and property ; and even of these 
but a few weak battalions remained 
in Lisbon and the forts. This de- 
plorable state of things existed from 
the last days of July until the mid- 
dle of August, when the city was 
roused from its torpor to the bitter- 
est feelings of grief and despair by 
a general salute from the castle and 
all the river batteries, in honour (as 
it was stated by the first bulletin of 
the Imperial army) of a brilliant 
victory obtained over the English, 
who, it was modestly added, had 
found safety from entire destruction 
by a sudden retreat to their ships! 
To render General de Ja Borde jus- 
tice, this was not Ais report. This was 
the action at Roleica (17th August 
1808), in which the British army 
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flashed its maiden stee] on the Por- 
tuguese. soil with a far different re- 
sult from that stated in this lying 
bulletin, manufactured at Lisbon to 
repress the rising spirit of the peo- 


ple. In order to keep up the delu- 
sion, a field-officer of the 29th infan- 
try, with three or four others, whose 
gallantry in a charge led them too 
far in advance of their battalion to 
regain their station, and, when 
wounded, had fallen into the ene- 
my’s hands, were hurried on to 
Lisbon, and unfeelingly paraded 
through the streets as a trophy of 
victory; but a few days more dis- 

elled the atrocious cheat. Sir 
Arthur’s splendid defeat of Junot’s 
* army at Vimeiro, on the 2!st of Au- 
gust, could not be long concealed, 
succeeded as it was by that unfor- 
tunate armistice, which, by affording 
the defeated French a safe retreat 
on Lisbon, led the way to that dis- 
graceful convention of Cintra, which 
will ever remain a standing blot on 
Britain’s fame ! 

The tedious negotiations by which 
this convention was protracted, be- 
yond all calculation, by French chi- 
canery, feebly opposed by British 
honour and good faith, kept the 
anxious Portuguese in a state of 
awful suspense as to their ultimate 
fate, But when the terms of this 
convention were at last made known, 
their feelings of bitter indignation 
knew no bounds. “ What!” said they, 
“the defeated French army beaten 
by a handful of Britons, and, on 
their self-chosen field of battle, to 
be suffered to depart with all the 
HONOURS OF WAR, and Jaden with 
the plunder of our country? Now, 
that that gallant handful of warriors 
have been strengthened by the pre- 
sence of fifteen thousand fresh 
troops, eager for battle, the thing,” 
they argued, “ was monstrous” 
(and well they might); “ and, to 
crown all, at the expense and cost 
of Great Britain!”? This was, in- 
deed, “ making a bridge of gold for 
a retreating enemy” with a “ ven- 
geance.” These were the remarks 
of the most loyal and intelligent 
Portuguese. But the evil was past 
remedy: British honour was pledg- 
ed to the performance of this humi- 
liating convention. The patriots of 
all ranks saw with grief this fatal 
error, but forbore, from a feeling of 
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gratitude to their brave delivérers, 
to receive with other demonstra- 
tions than those of the most un- 
bounded respect and honour the 
few British officers (principally the 
chiefs of military and civil staff) 
who were permitted to enter Lis- 
bon until the final embarkation of 
the French. 

Amidst the scramble to secrete 
or carry off their plunder, @ consi- 
derable portion of valuable church 
property, in plate, jewels, and pic- 
tures, was rescued from the grasp 
of these insatiate robbers by the 
promptitude and energy of Lord 
Beresford—a step which gained that 
gallant officer present applause and 
future popularity amongst the Por- 
tuguese. 

The hated tri-colour still floated 
over the castle and the batteries; 
but on the embarkation of the last 
detachment of the French, this odi- 
ous emblem of tyranny gave way to 
the national colours. No sooner 
did it display its argent field and 
azure border to the breeze, than its 
reappearance was hailed by the roar 
of cannon, the clanging of ten thou- 
sand bells, and the enthusiastic 
“ vivas” of the whole population. 
The enfranchised citizens, almost 
frantic with delight, poured out by 
hundreds into the streets and 
squares, expressing their joy by 
embracing all they met, bestowing 
their garlicked kisses on old and 
young of both sexes. Nothing short 
of such an unequivocal guarantee 
for his personal safety could have 
drawn Sampayo from the gloom} 
but secure sanctuary of his dwel 
ing. But Ais enthusiasm, regulated 
by prudence, never went Pexacid 
those congratulatory smiles which 
he could so well command ; not but 
that he hated the French from the 
depths of his Portuguese nash dat he 
feared them, if possible, still more, 
and inwardly trembled at the bare 
idea of a re-action. 

The British troops were cantoned 
and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, within a circuit of 
two or three leagues. A cordon 
was drawn around the city, to pre- 
vent the unrestrained visits of offi- 
cers and soldiers, unless when on 

hy duty. The principal officers 
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of course excepted. On one occa- 
sion, when a group of the former of 
those officers were assembled in 
consultation upon a matter of local 
arrangement in the grand square of 
the Inquisition (called the Praca 
Roscio), the temporary absence of 
those Portuguese interpreters in- 
duced one of the party to make an 
enquiry (as well as his imperfect 
knowledge of the language allowed 
him) of one of those lazy idlers, 
who stood with stupid gaze, staring 
at the “ Ingleses;” but failing to 
make himself understood by the 
most tormentingly dull and sense- 
less canaille in Europe, he was re- 
lieved from the embarrassment bya 
gentleman who advanced, and in a 
respectful manner offered his assist- 
ance. His address was that of a 
person of a superior class of socie- 
ty. His language almost marked 
him as English or Irish; but the 
rather nasal twang, so inseparable 
from the Portuguese utterance, and 
his looks and gestures, stamped him 
as one of the country. This gentle- 
man volunteer appeared to be about 
forty—perhaps less; but a pecu- 
liarly serious expression of counte- 
nance, and the appearance of a libe- 
ral sprinkling of grey hairs through 
his glossy black locks, baffled all 
calculations as to his precise age. 
The stranger was in height some- 
thing above five feet nine, rather 
full in flesh, but wholly free from 
that prominence of abdomen which 
few Portuguese of either sex escape 
after a certain age. His pale but 
intelligent features were occasion- 
ally lit up to strong expression by 
the flash of a full and searching 
dark grey eye; and in his frequent 
smile, which broke through his ha- 
bitual gravity of countenance, dis- 
played a set of perfectly well-form- 
ed teeth, clean to a perfection—a 
rare thing in that country, even 
amongst the most elegant of their 
female nobility. Nothing could be 
plainer than his dress. A black 
coat and vest, drab kerseymere 
breeches and half-boots displayed 
the upper portion of a well-shaped 
leg. Disdaining the use of the cocked 
hat, worn by every shopman of the 
town after the departure of the 
French, this plain citizen wore an 
English round hat, in the left side of 
which was stitched his emblem of 
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loyalty, the crimson and purple 
Portuguese cockade, not exceedin 
in size a dollar’s breadth. His left 
hand (which, white and well-shaped, 
gave proofs of his gentility) held a 
handsome but plain gold snuff-box, 
the tender of which acts like a let- 
ter of jntreduction throughout this 
snuff-taking nation. That he was 
no common man, could be seen at 
a glance; but the officers to whom 
he had offered his services were not 
prepared to find a person of such 
universal intelligence, and one so 
perfectly acquainted with all the 
localities of this extensive city. The 
buildings to which their immediate 
attention had been directed were 
those assigned for barracks for a 
British brigade, and an adjacent one 
for an hospital. The stranger ven- 
tured to dissent from the arrange- 
ment, pointing out, for both pur- 
poses, a different but far preferable 
locale, the sight of which instantly 
decided those functionaries to adopt 
the change. This, however, was 
but one of the many services which 
the stranger rendered in the course 
of his two hours’ attendance on the 
British officers, who, on taking their 
leave, with a thousand thanks to 
their intelligent guide, requested to 
know to whom they were indebted 
for such obliging attention and va- 
luable information. The modest 
stranger, with a bow (which only 
one man in Portugal could execute), 
placed in the hand of the chief offi- 
cer a small card, on which was 
written— 





H. T. Sampayo, 
7. Largo do Carmo. 








On their arrival at the palace of 
Queluz, where headquarters then 
were, the whole party were loud in 
the laudations of their Lisbon ac- 
quaintance; whose card having been 
shown to some of the public autho- 
rities from Lisbon, then in attend- 
ance on the commander.in-chief, 
their report was so flattering to 
Sampayo’s character for talents, en- 
terprise, and integrity as one of the 
body of Lisbon merchants, that an 
express was sent off instantly to 
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invite him to headquarters. His 
appearance and conversation next 
morning confirmed all those favour- 
able impressions which the mind of 
the commander-in-chief had received 
from the reports of the previous 
day, and Senhor Sampayo was 
handed over to the commissary- 
general forthwith, as a valuable and 
most desirable ally. 

With this officer a temporary ar- 
rangement was entered into, by 
which Sampayo was iaduced, by a 
liberal commission, to procure the 
supplies necessary for the mainte- 
nance of thirty thousand men, with 
the usual proportion of horses and 
fullowers, the extent of which may 
be roughly calculated at one bun- 
dred and fifty tons of bread, four 
hundred large oxen, and five hun- 
dred pipes of wine, per week. The 
bare commission, however moderate, 
on the outlay for such an enormous 
supply, was not to be despised by 
Sampayo; but in accepting the 
charge, he had ulterior projects in 
view, which he in a very little time 
realized. 

Although known to be reduced in 
funds, his credit had never suffered ; 
and when, encouraged by the pro- 
fered aid of the liberal Quentilla (al- 
ways, and under all reverses, his 
steady friend), he engaged to take 
up the entire supply on his own 
account, as general contractor, a 
million of dollars were in one hour 
placed at his disposal by his mer- 
cantile friends, whose capital had 
remained so long unemployed. Sup- 
plies of cattle, grain, flour, oil, 
aud wine, soon poured in on him from 
all quarters. Abundance of rations, 
and regularity in their supply, will 
never fail to keep an army in good- 
humour. lInexperienced as Sam- 
payo was in military arrangements, 
he soon discovered the mode of 
giving satisfaction to all parties. 
Never was such delicious wine ser- 
ved out in the shape of a ration as 
that which found its way to the 
tables of the general officers and 
staff! The whole of the commissa- 
riat lent their (of course gratuitous) 
aid to facilitate and help forward all 
his arrangements. Every thing pro- 
mised favourably for the spirited 
contractor, when, just on the eve of 
renewing his first month’s experi- 
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mental contract, an officer arrived 
from England, with the hitherto un- 
known rank of commissary-in-cuieF ! 
who, by virtue of long and sedentary 
campaigns in Whitehall and Scot- 
land-yard, was destined to work 
miracles of efficiency and economy 
in that important branch of the ser- 
vice. As the first step in which a 
chief, civil or military, usually shows 
his power, is to neutralize, if not 
destroy all the advantages gained 
by his predecessor (ce. g. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple’s notable interference, by 
arresting Wellington in his career of 
victory !) so in the instance alluded 
to. “ All existing contracts are an- 
nulled,” was the first order promul- 
gated by the recently arrived chief. 
The first act of his unfortunate ad- 
ministration in forming contracts 
proved a most unlucky one. Dis- 
daining all advice, he, in an un- 
guarded moment, accepted a pro- 
posal for the general supply of the 
army from a person, whose only in- 
troduction to him was his having 
been for some time employed as a 
secret agent (or, in other words, a 
spy) at Lisben in the pay of the 
foreign secretary in Downing Street! 
This man, although long resident in 
Lisbon, possessed neither friends 
nor abilities to conduct such an im- 
mense undertaking; he had neither 
money, influential friends, nor credit. 
This was Sampayo’s third serious 
check in the pursuit of fortune. 
He, however, with apparent cheer- 
fulness, resigned his charge, and 
even went so far as to transfer over 
to his rival his stock of cattle on 
hand, in order that there might not 
be the smallest interruption to the 
regularity of supply which the troops 
had hitherto been accustomed to. 
This plausible act of liberality won 
golden opinions for Sampayo, while 
by his management he relieved him- 
self from his stock at his own price, 
and at the same time of a monstrous 
daily expenditure for food and 
herdsmen. All the available sup- 
plies within fifty miles of Lisbon 
had long before been forestalled by 
his agents, so that Sampayo had but 
to wait, silently exulting in the an- 
ticipation of that failure which every 
thinking person saw to be inevitable, 
and which, as predicted, one short 
fortnight produced. The unluckily- 
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selected contractor broke down un- 
der the weight of a responsibility he 
had not the power to support; and 
thiis once more threw the cards 
into Sampayo’s hands. The em- 
barrassment caused by this unto- 
ward, but easily foreseen failure, 
the grief, chagrin, and disappoint- 
ment felt by the commissariat- chief 
(who was a talented, honourable, 
and in manners most amiable man, 
but physically incapable of the task 
he had undertaken ), brought onase- 
vere attack of gout, which for some 
time placed him “ hors-de-combat.” 
Under such circumstances, Sam- 
payo might have almost dictated his 
own terms; but he felt that mode- 
ration would more fully re-establish 
his popularity with all parties, while 
a grasping advantage, taken in a 
moment of necessity, might even- 
tually destroy it. To the advances 
made to him by the commissary next 
in charge, he professed all obedience 
to the wishes expressed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, and tendered his 
humble services in any manner most 
conducive to the advantage of the 
army. 

It was a most critical moment; 
the séason was already far advan- 
ced. Sir John Moore’s army, des- 
tined for Spain, lay inactive in the 
vicinity of Lisbon, destitute of those 
grand sinews of war, money and 
transports. Of supplies there were 
abundance, but without the latter, 
they were useless for the purposes 
of an advancing army. By the dint 
of exertion, however, on all sides, 
these deficiencies were in time (not 
perfectly, it is true) supplied; and 
that brilliant army, high in courage, 
spirits, and discipline, commenced 
that memorable march, which was 
doomed to end in the “ loss of all 
but its honour.” 

Sampayo, now without a rival, 
stretched out his hands to grasp at 
power over all the resources of the 
country. His agents were distri- 
buted in all the productive districts, 
to buy up or forestall, not only pre- 
sent stock, but the crops of the suc- 
Maree | year. The rich Beira, the 
fruitful province for grain and cattle, 
was already his own. In every 
town, from the Tamego to the 
Tagus, there might be found an 
agent of the great contractor. His 
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Irish connexions were stimulated to 
keep up his supplies of whieat, flour, 
and barley from that teeming land 
of plenty (and, alas! distress). One 
of his brothers was despatched early 
in the following year to the United 
States for a similar purpose, while 
another was sent to the empire of 
Morocco, to endeavour to obtain 
periodical supplies from the Bar- 
barine ports. When remonstrated 
with by his friends on these ap- 
parently prodigal and premature 
orders (with a demand of little 
more than twelve thousand rations 
daily), his pallid features relaxed 
into a significant smile, as he an- 
swered, “ Gentlemen, you know not 
what events another year may bring 
about. Wait, wait a while, and 
you will see that all these precau- 
tions will be found necessary.” He 
spoke prophetically. Sampayo had 
taken a more enlarged view of the 
state of Portugal, as connected with 
England, than those uncalculating 
mere matter-of-fact monitors. Asa 
proof of which, when even heads of 
departments, military and civil, look- 
ed upon the evacuation of Portu- 
gal by the British as the necessary 
and unavoidable consequence of the 
fruitless and calamitous campaign of 
Sir John Moore, when preparations 
for dismantling the forts on the 
Tagus had actually been commenc- 
ed, when the ordnance stores were 
being packed up, and the military 
chest held in constant readiness for 
removal, when the croaking Whigs 
and their subservient organs the 
Whig newspapers, cried out on the 
madness of maintaining a further 
contest in Portugal, Sampayo’s con- 
fidence in British policy and British 
integrity never for an hour abated ! 
On one occasion, in February 1809, 
when the commissary in charge at 
Lisbon, after dinner at Sampayo’s 
own house, jokingly said, 

“ Sampayo, you had better pack up 
and be prepared to embark with 
us!” 

‘* Sir” (said the shrewd contractor 
emphatically), “ you know nothing 
at all about the matter!” Then, 
recovering himself, and advancing 
his snuff-box with one of his insi- 
dious smiles, said, “ Pardon, ‘Sen- 
hor!” (mem. the parties were as 
intimate as Peachum and Lockit). 
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“ Your government, sir, are not such 
burros* as to throw the game out 
of their hands so easily. No, sir, al- 
though we were reduced to Lisson 
ALONE ! it is still defensible.” 

“Pshaw, Lisbon! an open town 
defensible” (answered the epaullet- 
ed civilian). 

“Yes, sir” (coolly retorted Sam- 
payo), “a French general would 
have defended it against all your 
army—but, sir, so long as Eng- 
land has a regiment on foot and a 
ship to float, she will not give up 
her ground in Portugal—she is fight- 
ing her own battle on our soil.” 

Highly as Sampayo thought of the 
military prowess and talent of the 
French generals, he lived to see an 
English one drive them from one end 
of the Peninsula to the other, after 
having defended Lisbon quite as ef- 
fectually as the most renowned of 
their marshals, and perhaps infinite- 
ly more so. But the fact was, that 
just then the recollection of the 
Convention of Cintra and the unfor- 
tunate issue of Sir John Moore’s 
campaign, had impressed on the 
mind of even the most sensible Por- 
tuguese (and Spaniards too) an un- 
favourable opinion of British gene- 
ralship. What a revolution of sen- 
timent did not three short years 
produce! The months of March and 
April brought out strong reinforce- 
ments to the British army, which 
cheered the almost sinking hopes of 
the doubting Portuguese; but the 
arrival of Sir Arthur Wellesley to as- 
sume, for the second time, the chief 
command of the army, dispelled all 
their apprehensions, so powerful is 
the magic of a name linked with 
victory 

The new commander-in-chief, 
although personally knowing no- 
thing of Sampayo’s merits, yet, find- 
ing him in full possession of the 
confidence of the public authorities, 
Portuguese as well as British, with 
his accustomed sagacity wisely left 
him to pursue his plans uninterrupt- 
ed by any specious novelties which 
a new commissary-general might at- 
tempt to introduce. The conse- 
quence was, that by Sampayo’s 
“ prevoyance” the commander-in- 
chief was enabled to push on his 
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army towards the north without 
other impediments than those which 
nature presents, and that scantiness 
of meaus Of transport which was 
throughout al] our Peninsular cam- 
paigns a crying evil; but even this 
grand deficiency had been greatly 
corrected in course of time Se the 
powerful genius of the great leader 
of our armies; who, to his fame as 
the first Fighting General of the age, 
may claim that useful but less shin- 
ing quality of being the very best 
Commissary-General that ever took 
the field! 

The army halted at Coimbra for 
its more perfect organization, and 
distribution into divisions and bri- 
gades, which occupied a week. Sam- 
payo accompanied headquarters to 
this famous city (an epoch in the life 
of one whose travels into the interior 
of Portugal never probably extended 
beyond the cool and balmy shades 
of Cintra). ; 

Here, then, in the pe Praca, 
Sampayo was seen, each morning of 
his sojourn with the army, surround- 
ed by commitsaries, quarter-mas- 
ters, juiz de toras (local magis- 
trates), butchers, bakers, bullock- 
drivers, farmefs, and labourers, is- 
suing his various orders and direc- 
tiuns with the most imperturbable 
placidity, in the selfsame well- brush- 
ed black coat and vést, the veritable 
drab kersey breeches, the milk-white 
stocking and well-glazed half boot, 
a cane under the right arm, and the 
eternal snuff-box in thé left hand, 
the same complacent smilé!. there 
he stood, as if removed by a stroke 
of enchantment from the Lisbon 
*Change to his present positidn. 
Next hour he would be found at the 
Camara, interpreting to those high 
authorities the wishes or desires of 
the commander-in-chief, in another 
kneeling at the feet of the bishop, 
kissing the sapphire ring which 
adorned his reverend finger, while 
invoking his Excellency’s benedic- 
tion on is honest labours ; or (what 
was of much greater value in his— 
Sampayo’s—eyes, highly ashe valued 
the “ benedicite”) the diocesan pas- 
toral injunction to all his flock (lay 
and ecclesiastic) to bring forth, with- 
out reserve or excuse, their cattle 
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and the fruits of the earth upon the 
requisition of the devout contractor ! 
f a verity, there was not a man 
in Portugal, if in Europe, better 
fitted fur the task he undertook. 
He kaew the weak point oa which 
‘ to attack his countrymen, and never 
let slip an opportunity of pandering 
to that inordinate vanity which is 
the naiional foible. Every man in 
office whose appearance indicated the 
possession of a second shirt was in- 
variably addressed as Ji/ustrissimo, 
but if boasting of a third! he was 
approached as his “ Zxcellencia!” 
Sampayo’s mild and persuasive ad- 
dress, his coolness under every pro- 
vocation, and his patient perseve- 
rance, was with such a people the 
most certain mode of overcoming 
every difficulty, and helped to temp- 
er the impetuosity of the British au- 
thorities in the vain and fruitless 
attempt to drag on the dull and 
lodding Portuguese officialsinto that 
alacrity which is so totally foreign 
to their habits, and indeed to their 
very nature. By such conduct he 
became popular with all. The ge- 
nerals and staff looked on him as the 
prince of contractors ; with the com- 
missaries he was their magnus Apol- 
lo—the golden idol of quartermas- 
ters and storekeepers, and vunly se- 
cond in reverence and respect, to 
their protector St Antonio with all 
the farmers, bullock-drivers, and 
muleteers attached to the army, to 
whom he was always a liberal friend 
and a voluntary interpreter on those 
too frequent causes of complaint by 
these poor peuple against the rather 
sharp practice on their heads and 
shoulders by their very gallant but 
unpolished friends and allies from 
Great Britain. 

From this period, until Welling- 
ton found it necessary to concen- 
trate his forces within those cele- 
brated Lines, (not very correctly 
named), of “ Zurres Vedras,’ Sam- 
payo's zeal and activity never slum- 

ered; and when that awful mo- 
ment did arrive, and one which his 
sagacity had foreseen and provided 
for, he felt a confidence in his means 
and resources to meet the eimer- 
gency. 

Not only the British army, but 
the Portuguese also, under Lord 
Beresford, were to be maintained 
with their usual daily rations. But 
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relief was demanded for the swarm- 
ing thousands of houseless, famish- 
ing fugitives, who, by the cruel ne- 
cessities of a state of war, were com- 
pelied to abandon their burning re- 
sidences and desolated Jauds, now 
rendered a desert (in order to re- 
tard and distress the advancing ene- 
my), and had found a refuge within 
their lines. 

This was the moment of Sam- 
payo’s triumph; every eye beheld, 
and every voice applauded his wis- 
dom and foresight. His magazines 
were full, to overflow, of all the ne- 
cessaries of life. Magnificent in 
extent and convenience as were the 
public granaries and storehouses, 
they were found insufficient for the 
immense quantities of commissariat 
stores and provisions which were 
daily landed; churches, convents, 
and private buildings were assigned 
over for their reception,—while the 
Tagus bore on its ample bosom cup- 
plies of ali the muuitions of war to 
the amount of millions! While the 
besiegers were eating their horses, 
the besieyed were in possession of all 
the comforts enjoyed by the British 
soldier under a liberal Government ; 
and never were the splendid re- 
sources of Great Britain more 
proudly, nay, prodigally displayed! 

Sampayo’s house became the ren- 
dezvous of the general and staff- 
officers, whose duty occasionally 
led them into Lisbon ; his establish- 
ment, always respectable, now be- 
came more costly; his hospitality 
was unbounded, and every thing 
appertaining to his menage assumed 
a more expensive garb. He alone 
remained unchanged ;—his hour had 
not yet arrived! 

Not to dwell on the “ thrice-told 
tale” of the fluctuating events and 
heart-thrilling vicissitudes of that 
interesting war; from the moment 
when the “ spoiled child of victory” 
(as Massena had been designated by 
his royal master) fled before the 
more favoured son of valour and of 
prudence, to that brilliant period 
when the all-conquering Wellington 
turned the fierce tide of war into 
the heart of proud France, Sam- 
payo enjoyed an unsullied, uninter- 
tupted career of honour, credit, and 
prosperity ! 

Various were the calculations onthe 
amount of his property, at the close 
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of the war iv Portugal; some as ex- 
travagant above as others were below 
the reality,—that was, of course, his 
own secret; but one circumstance 
became known in a certain circle, 
which, while it marked the splen- 
dour of his acquisitions of wealth, 
still more strongly proved his noble 
and generous feelings. To his elder 
brother, Antonio, who was then ad- 
vanced in life, and although in afflu- 
ence, surrounded by a large family, 
—he owed a debt of gratitude, and 
it was nobly repaid. On the New- 
Year’s day of 1814, this excellent 
brother was surprised by the receipt 
of bills on the British treasury to 
the amount of One Hunprep Tuovu- 
SAND Pounps ! the spontaneous, un- 
solicited gift of his attached and 
grateful relative!—This was an act 
whith deserves to be recorded for 
the honour of all parties. 

On the final winding up of his 
accounts with the British Govern- 
ment, it was confidently stated that 
he had realized a fortune of two 
millions sterling! besides a debt 
due by the Portuguese Government 
on his old claim, and recent con- 
tracts of half a million more ! 

Enormous as this sum must sound 
in the ears of the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of great mercantile specu- 
lations, to the better informed and 
calm calculator, it would seem but 
a very moderate percentage profit 
- on such a vast and long continued 
outlay. Many of Sampayo’s British 
friends, high in military and diplo- 
matic rank, strongly urged him to 
transfer himself and wealth to Eng- 
land, the seat of every luxury to the 
affluent, and of security also. But 
Sampayo, who often, in his humbler 
days, panted for the change, had too 
long luxuriated in those voluptuous 
pleasures so congenial to his nature 
and his nation, to abandon them, 
now that unrivaled wealth placed all 
his desires within his reach. Besides, 
he had an innate horror of the rude 
but honest freedom of John Bull, 
and a truly Portuguese terror of the 
license taken by our newspapers, 
in presuming to gossip, pry into, 
and expose all the little “ fantasies ” 
and “ gouts” of their betters. Ne- 
ver did Ae exhibit such warmth of 
feeling as on the occasion of the un- 
fortunate investigation on the affair 
of the Duke of York and Mrs Clarke 
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in 1809. He literally trampled on 
the British journals! It was the - 
only one on which his natural or 
assumed reserve gave way to bursts 
of indignation. But we are dealing 
more with his public than his 
private character; let that pass, 
with the trite remark of that great 
latitudinarian in morals, Napoleon 
Bonaparte !—* tout le son gout 1¢- 
spectable,” 

The Portuguese Government, un- 
willing to lose such a man and such 
a fortune, threw out a bait which 
Sampayo's ambition could not re- 
sist. He bound himself to Portugal ! 
—and a short time saw him raised 
to the peerage by the tile of Baron 
Texiera! to which was attached one 
of the Crown estates for ever ; equal 
in value to the amount of all his 
claims on Government. 

The Peer instantly forsook his 
books and business; consignivg 
such drudgery to his brothers, he 
withdrew to the palace which he 
had purchased on the east end of 
Lisbon, overlooking the golden Ta- 
gus,—a magnificent retreat !—be- 
coming all at once invisible to his 
commercial, military, and comnis- 
sariat acquaintances and crovies of 
the olden time, he never appeared 
but on State days, when he passed 
into the glittering circle of the 
Court, not a dazzling fortunate par- 
venu, but with the cold and dignified 
air and mauuer of one born to wealih 
and title! 

The alliance of the richest man in 
Portugal (and a noble too!) was 
eagerly coveted by the family of 
many a proud fidalgv, whose an- 
cient blood would have curdled at 
the bare idea of such a mixture in 
his days of trade! The Baron, al- 
though secretly desirous of a noble 
connexion, was fully aware of these 
prejudices,—but by his unapproach- 
able hauteur, blended with all the 
affected condescension of the cour- 
tier, he awed the pitiful nodlesse of 
that country into admiration of his 
dignity! The Portuguese fildagoes 
were ever either tyrants or slaves ! 

At length, after various prelimi- 
naries, and that tedious and extra- 
ordinary courtship of the country, 
which does not admit of any ex- 
change of familiarities beyond a sa- 
lute of the hand between parties 
destined to pass their lives together, 
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or even a tender “ ¢é‘e-d-téte,” the 
Baron suffered himself to accept the 
title of son-in-law to the Conde dé 
Penicke, whose little pecuniary em- 
barrassments he was allowed the 
honour of removing. 

The Baron, notwithstanding his 
marriage with a vety fine young 
woman in the earlier part of his 
life, whom he prematurely lost, and 
his many little subsequent attach. 
ments, had never yet been hailed by 
the endearing name of “ Papa!” 
By the aid of his saints, whom (by his 
daily prostrations at the adjacent 
church of Madre de Dios) it is pre- 
sumed he invoked, the young vis- 
condessa, in the course of the sécond 
year, presented him with a little 
Senhor Henrique, to succeed to his 
wealth and honours. Certain lam- 
pooners of Lisbon were pleased to 
exercise their wit, or probably ma- 
lice, on this occasion; but we shall 
not rake up thé chronicles of scan- 
“dal to bring the trash to light. How 
this fortunate god-send was received 
and celebrated must ever remain a 
family secret; for the domestic pro- 
ceedings of a “ Casa trobre” are as 
inscrutable to the eyes of the pro- 
fane and vulgar as those of ‘the 
once formidable chambers of the 
horrid Inquisition. Excepting on 
the saints’, and birth-days of the 
heads of houses, there are few social 
assemblages of the friends of fami- 
lies; and even on these occasions, 
there is an utter absence of all that 
joyous hilarity with which such an- 
niversaries are marked in other 
countries. The young folks are ob- 
liged to conform to the tedious cere- 
monials of the evening, equally with 
theirseniors,and have noopportunity 
for the exchange of thoughts (not al- 
ways the most pure), except in the 
movements of the waltz or landoon, 
and oftener by thelanguage of theeyes 
and fingers, in which latter mystery 
the “mininas” (or young ladies) are 
precocious adepts. Thus the rising 
genération are early initiated into 
all the arts of hypocrisy and deceép- 
tion, which are the besetting sins of 
the Portuguese. Hence that licen- 
tiousness — that depravity, which 
marks the career of the young fidalgo 
when once énlargéd from the paren- 
tal roof; hénce, too, that deeply- 
rooted jealousy amongst all classes, 
which (it is shocking to admit) wisely 
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rohibits even brothers or cousins 
tom paying those unreserved Visits 
to their fémale relatives, on which 
no restraint is laid in countries less 
tainted with deadly vice! It is by 
no means a pleasant task to allude 
to the iaipurity of morals, either of 
nations or individuals, but there are 
séme abominations in that land of 
vice and ignorance on which it is 
impossible to shut’ one’s eyés, or 
restrain one’s indignation. 

On the return to Portugal of Joaé 
VL, to resume his European throne, 
the Baron Texiera was, of course, 
amongst the first of his order to ren- 
der his homage to his gracious mas- 
ter, who was not a little surprised 
and pleased at the change a few 
short years had produced in his for- 
mer petitioner's rank and circum- 
stances. While offering his congra- 
tulations to the Baron, his conde- 
scension extended to the acceptance 
of a pinch of snuff from a perfect 
“ fac-simile” of that splendid box 
which he had so generously pre- 
sented to him some years be- 
fore. The only alteration the artist 
was ordered to make was, the sub- 
stitution of the face of King Joaé 
(the ugliest perhaps in Europe) for 
that of the right handsome Na- 
poleon!—an ebullition of loyalty 
which enabled the Baron to renew 
his protestations of duty and attach- 
ment, and which were repaid on the 
moment by the grand cross of the 
Order of Christ! The probability 
was, that the ever-cautious Baron 
had a picture of Napoleon (then on 
thé distant rock!) in his secret ca- 
binet, in reserve for future possible 
events. 

The Baron was soon called to the 
Ministry, and the bureau of finance 
very judiciously placed in his hands. 
The affairs of Portugal, however, 
for some years possessed little inte- 
rest beyond their local sphere. But 
at that period, when whispers of 
conspiracy against the amiable King 
Joaé, in which a criminal participa- 
tion was ascribed to his son Dom 
Miguel—about this period Texiera, 
who probably foresaw a_ coming 
storm, withdrew for a while from 
public life, on the convenient plea of 
li-health. The monarch, apprehen- 
sive of danger, retired to a country- 
seat, a few leagues distant from Lis- 

on, accompanied by some faithful 
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rs, while his Ministry were taking 
fiessutee to defeat the foul in- 
trigues of an unnatural son and a 


dissolute queen! Standing aloof 
from all parties, the Baron found 
ease and recreation in the splendours 
of his magnificent abode, which, to 
its internal comforts, possessed the 
additional luxury of extensive gar- 
dens, pleasure grounds, and parks. 

On the suppression of this alleged 
conspiracy against his liberty (some 
say his life) and throne—the depor- 
tation of the ungracious prince, the 
banishmenit of some, and the impri- 
sonment of othérs, of his evil ad- 
visers—the almost broken-hearted 
Joaé once more returned to his ca- 
pital. On his route he was received 
with every demonstration of respect 
and attachment by his loyal subjects, 
whose affection for his person was 
deep and unaffected. hen within 
a couple of leagues of Lisbon, the 
royal cortége was met by Texiera, 
who, descending from his carriage 
with unusual alacrity, instantly 
threw himself on his knees before 
his Sovereign, and tendered, with 
his loyal duty, his life and fortune at 
his Majesty’s command. This might 
have been about as sincere an offer 
as others of a similat nature in a 
country we are better acquainted 
with; but it was not without its 
effect, or instant reward. The King 
desired to know from his lords in 
waiting the name of the village in 
which this loyal rencontre occurred, 
and being informed “ Povo,” com- 
manded the kneeling Baron to 
“Rise! Conpe pe Povo.” After 
hand-kissing and congratulations, 
the Conde took his place in the ca- 
valcade, and on his arrival in the 
suite of his royal master in the ca- 
pital, received the usual greetings 
of his friends and all the foreign 
Ministers. 

His palace on that, and the two 
succeeding nights of general illumi- 
nation, shone like a meteor of light. 
He sent one hundred mi] reas* to 
each of the convents of monks in 
Lisbon and its vicinity for a display 
of fireworks and rockets, these re- 
verend padres being, time out of 
mind, the most scientific professors 
of the polytéchnic art. Happy had 
they always confined their talents to 
this harmless sciéiice. The Conde 
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did not omit to send a liberal be- 
nefaction to the church and hospi- 
tal of Sr Joad; but with all his 
gratitude and enthusiasm, he was 
averse to entering into ministerial 
connexion with the Government— 
his keen perception discovered the 
seed of future troubles for Por- 
tugal. 

The death of the weak but amia- 
ble king, the proclaiming of Dom 
Pedro, the subsequent abdication of 
that wayward scion of royalty (into 
whose brief life so many extraor- 
dinary events were compressed) in 
favour of his infant daughter; the 
usurpation of the crown of Portu- 
gal by the faithless Miguel; the 
transportation to the most pestilen- 
tial quarters of the globe, of some, 
and the sacrifice of others of his for- 
merly respected friends, did not 
elicit from the wary Conde de Povo 
the slightest outward demonstration 
either of regret or approbation. At 
the period of the voluntary contri- 
bution, or rather forced Joan, the 
Conde’s great wealth pointed him 
out to the satraps of the Cabinet as 
a tempting prey; but his volunta- 
rily contributing a sum equal to 
L.20,000 sterling anticipated com- 
pulsory measures. 

Time wore on, and strange events 
arose. He lived to see the beloved 
Miguel (as his sycophants named 
him) driven from the throne and the 
country which he equally disgraced, 
and once more “ Imperial Majesty” 
(without an empire) exercise the 
functions of royalty on behoof of 
his daughter: Queen ; at length that 
illness, which it is believed was at 
first assumed for a political purpose, 
now appeared in alarming reality. 
Now was the moment for that do- 
mestic solace and careful attendance 
which the stricken sinner requires ; 
but the Conde was not a man whose 
habits or tastes could enjoy the 
sweets of unsophisticated tender- 
ness, even if such had been within 
his reach, which the gossip of the 
day denied. Be that as it may, he 
sunk into the tomb at a period of 
life, when, under another order of 
affairs, domestic as well as political, 
it might have extended to a good 
old age. Take him for all and all, 
he was a man of extraordinary ta- 
lénts, profound worldly wisdom, 





* A dollar and quarter each, 
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great foresight, and of the most con- 
summate address, which he had the 
tact to adapt to those whom he ad- 
dressed with singular felicity and 
success. Without the advantages 
of classical education, and the limit- 
ed knowledge of only two languages, 
his own and the English, his defi- 
ciencies never appeared in conver- 
sation or iu argument. His bound- 
less hospitalities, his evenness of 
temper, or suavity of manner, could 
not fail to make him many friends; 
but far, and above all his good 
poiats, his perfect knowledge of the 
English language proved the ladder 
by which he ascended to the pinna- 
cle of fortune; from being at first 
useful, he became in the course of 
time indispensable! His disposition 
presented the anomaly of the most 
inordinate covetousness to acquire 
wealth, with an equally powerful 
desire to expend with a generosity 
approaching to prodigality. His do- 
mestic expenditure before his ad- 
vance to the peerage was liberally 
profuse, and his benevolence was 
unfettered by any cold considera- 
tions. He never saw distress with- 


out bestowing his ready relief; and 


although, like all Portuguese, obse- 
quious even to servility towards 
those above him, he never exacted 
that homage from those beneath ; 
he was a kind master, a liberal deal- 
er, and a generous friend. With all 
his gravity he could relax at his own 
table, not only enjoy, but really tell, 
a good story at the cheerful bvard ; 
but then, never until his younger 
brothers had retired. His faults 
(perhaps they deserve a stronger 
term) were few, but they were thuse 
of his nation, and his unrestrained 
indulgence in licentious habits, ul- 
timately hurried him from life in 
—- decrepitude and decay ; 
is virtues we have given him due 
credit for, and they were all his own. 
Of the junior members of the 
Sampayo family, the next in rank and 
seniority to the Conde, was the late 
Senhor Francisco, his head-clerk 
and manager of accounts fur se- 
veral years. He was known in 
this country for the last fifteen or 
sixteen years as having been Portu- 
guese consul-general, and latterly 
chief agent and secret “ ministre ” 
to that libel on royalty Dom Miguel. 
‘This gentleman (lately deceased) 
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was intimately known to most of the 
staff-officers in the British and Por- 
tuguese service who had served last 
war, as the kind, the ever-ready and 
obliging “little Frank Sampayo,” a 
Lusitanian dandy, to whom every 
fresh arrival from England brought 
a remount of coats, hats, and panta- 
loons, of the very latest fashion. 
The usurper Miguel, not being ac- 
knowledged by our Government, sent 
Francisco Sampayo (who with all 
the juniors of the family added that 
of “ Texiera”) as consul. He was 
not recugnised, although tacitly per- 
mitted to exercise the duties of that 
office. On the deposition and dis- 
grace of his master, Dom Pedro sent 
a legitimate consul to supersede him, 
and Senhur Francisco's functions 
ceased ; but he was still the secret or- 
gan of communication between the 
exiled Dom and his noble and ho- 
nourable friends ia this country. His 
family now say that he had been hvu- 
noured with the dignity of a Baron 
by Miguel. If such was the fact, 
he was guilty of the modesty (very 
rare with a vain Portuguese) of con- 
cealing his honvurs; fur nu one (at 
least publicly) had heard of this 
promotion until a late announce- 
ment of his death, under the title of 
“Baron Texizra De Sampayro!” 
There is a Conde de Sampayo ia 
Portugal, of ancient and renowned 
family, but to whom this family can- 
not claim the remotest connexion. 
Not one of the Sampayos pos- 
sessed a scintilla of the talents of 
Henrique, and their deficiencies 
were often deplored by their highly- 
gifted brother in those moments of 
confidential friendship, in which he 
unfolded his inmost thoughts to one 
who long enjoyed his esteem, and 
who washis British correspondent for 


very many years after the war. Poor - 


little Francisco’s prosperity did not 
sit gracefully upon him ; he became 
inflated with his wealth. The news- 
papers stated that he died possessed 
of a fortune in British and foreign 
funds to the startling amount of 
nearly six hundred thousand pounds! 
His three younger brothers will no 
doubt become sharers in this new 
windfall, in addition to the already 
too liberal (for their stations) provi- 
sion made for them by their noble 
brother on his deathbed. 
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SONNETS ON THE OFFICES AND FORTUNES OF POETRY. 


By W. Arcner Burtuer. 


** I do not know what poetical is, Is it honest in deed and word? Is it a true thing?” 


As You Like it, Act iii. Sc. 3. 
THE PRACTICE OF POETRY. 


On witching error! Am I but deceived, 

When smit with love of sacred song, I find, 

In the mazed motions of a busy mind, 

That spirit of rarer bliss which men have grieved 

To seek in vain on earth? Too well I know, 

By fits of changefulness and hours of pain, 

My feeble soul strung to a lower strain 

Than those glad souls that circle me: and so 

Out of my very grief I wring a pleasure, 

And being unloved, I love ideal things, 

And not possessing, hope: while memory flings 

Mists rich with shadowy splendours from her treasure 
Of clouds, around the barren past. I seem 

To men a dreamer. True; and have they too no dream ? 


UNWRITTEN POETRY. 


Say, can’st thou paint a picture in thy soul, 

And feed upon its beauty? When thine eyes 

Stray o’er the page where elder bards unrol 

Their treasures, will the vision’d scene arise 
Reflected in thine inward mirror,—skies 

Bright as ¢hey built their heaven withal, and streams 
Like those that warbling wander’d through their dreams ? 
If so, the poet’s spirit lives again, 

Renascent in thy bosom, blessed one! 

Blest in thy wordless poesy, though pen 

Hath never frozen its flow: Ah, if alone 

Thus murmuring music words may ne’er express, 
Thy dumb thoughts find no echo among men, 
Beloved, thou hast not fame, but thou hast happiness ! 


POETRY MISTRUSTED. 


I bid my soul forsake her ceaseless dream, 

Nor blame the woes of life, but make them éss, 
The fellow-citizen of man should deem 

To fly the world a gentle selfishness. 

Boast ye this shrine of peace the Muse hath wrought ? 
A dome of gilded clouds! Ungrateful thought ! 
Hath she not boons bestowed that far outshine 

Her changefulness, her sorrows? Broken views 
Of the unknown Transcendent—the Divine, 

And those immortal longings that infuse 

The God into our human souls, were mine 

When boyhood little ween’d that these were ‘‘ dewa 
Of Castalie ” so famed, and could not count 

Nor can, the truant steps that bore it to the fount. 
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POETRY IN ACTION. 


To deem in every heart thy heart reflected, 

To see in every face thy wishes met, 

To dare awakening a tranced world, to set 

Thy soul as Truth’s high bulwark heaven-erected : 
To hope that tyrants may be taught to feel, 

That blind resistance can be taught to know, 

That proud weak man, however taught, will show 
Fealty to aught but sin, to aught else learn to kneel : 
To love, and in the appetence of love 

To deem thyself beloved, to doubt, discover, 
Despair, and die: to be—the vision over— 
Scorn’d by the more than dead that creep above 
The grave of him who too much loved the light,— 
This is to /ive the verse I only dare to write. 


THE IMPULSE OF POETRY. 


What then still binds the Poet to his page ? 
Feelings that there alone are not disguised, 

That may be uttered, never realized ; 

His thoughts his own, his actions with his age. 
Know that he breathes not the dull present time, 
But peopling the unlimited vacancy, 

Fills the twin spheres of Hope and Memory, 
With the quick creatures of immortal Rhyme; 
And graver spirits fashioned of pure thought, 

Of Contemplation urgent for the truth, 

Of Love that hath eternity of youth 

In good men’s breasts, of Peace that comes unsought, 
Yet will not come implored; with these He lives, 
Pitying a lifeless world where he alone survives. 


AN HUMBLER ASPECT OF THE SAME TRUTH. 


Too daring words! I feel the mute dissent! 
The kindly seriousness of thy meek eyes 
Uttering to mine their unexprest replies, 
Pleads gently for a lowlier sentiment. 
Breathe it its own meek spirit on my lay ! 
Be He alone the poet in whose strain 

The soul divine of sympathetic pain 

Feels, suffers with our suffering human clay. 
Ah! greatest far of poets was the man 
Whose form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mourned from the cradle to the cursed tree, 
While still his speech, investing as it ran 

In holiest Idyls lessons pure and deep, 


Told of the vines, the birds, the lilies, and the sheep! * 


THE CREED OF POETRY. 


Obscurely bright the glories of our being, 
And vigil’d from on high! Hope, Peace, and Love, 
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* Matt. vi, 26, 28, xviii, 12, xxi. 33, &c. 
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An heavenly sisterhod unseen, all-seeing, 

Enfold its birth; while Wisdom’s matron dove 
Unbinds the silvery whiteness of its pinions 

Above the cloud of dreams, that vests our path, 
Where float that Triad in their dim dominions,— 
Unknown, beloved! to some; but he who hath 

The vision penetrant of Poesie 

Beholds the mystic spirits of our life, 

Hope gleaming smiles upon uncertainty, 

Peace heaving slow the wand that stilleth strife, 

And Love—winged, laughing spirit! bright and free, 
Twining the flowery wreaths that link my heart to thee! 


THE DEATH OF POETRY. 


From the mute wilderness that hath no name, 
Mysterious glooms, and vision-haunted woods, 
Realms that were his alone and Solitude’s, 

A stranger came—wo that he ever came! 

The world beset him and they gave him fame, 
And he was dazzled; but these glittering goods 
Poison’d the springs of his diviner moods, 

And his exultings sicken’d into shame. 

He could not breathe their air, and so he died. 
Then was he buried in an alien land, 

And dark Hypocrisy upheld the bier, 

Dull Avarice forcing the forgotten tear, 

And Envy holding curses in her band, 

With cold Indifference linked and hollow-hearted Pride! 


ITS REVIVAL AND IMMORTALITY. 


The powers that quicken earth, air, sea with thought, 
The fiery spirits of the universe, 

These, the true mourners of the Faerije’s hearse, 
Unseen came near, his tombless essence caught, 

And bore him, while even haggard Death’s lean lips 
Smiled sullen, not to his forsaken home 

But its bright model in a world to come, 


‘ Unshadow’d bliss and light without eclipse. 


First Hope came near and gazing on him wept, 
Till his dead pulses beat, and then she smiled ; 
And fluttering Joy came near, and sorrowed wild, 
Till new-born breathings told her he but slept; 
Then fullow’d Love, and kissed his sealed eyes, 
And Poesie awoke, awoke in Paradise ! 














In a late paper on this subject, I 
may seem to my readers to have fol- 
lowed it too much into obscure cor- 
ners, and not to have treated it in 
the broad and general signification 
of the title prefixed. I think, how- 
ever, I can justify the plan 1 have 
pursued. The great interest which 
Protestantism in. France inspires 
arises from the hope, that through 
its influence Christianity may again 
be revived in that country. To ex- 
pect this from Catholicism, is to be 
blind to the glaring fact that Catho- 
licism has alone generated the infi- 
del spirit that reigns there, for su- 
perstition and incredulity react upon 
and alternately produce each other. 
lam inclined to go even farther than 
this, and, adding to a truism an as- 
sertion, to maintain that Popery sub- 
sists by infidelity, and that they must 
both stand or fall together. For more 
than the last century the former has 
kept its ground, in France at least, 
without having any internal strength. 
During that period a strife has been 
carrying on between Christian and 
infidel principles, and to this con- 
tention it is that the Roman Church 
has owed its passive and inert ex- 
istence. Timid, perplexed, and in- 
dolent spirits have, to shun the con- 
test, taken refuge in a haven where 
they may sleep, amuse, or torment 
themselves, as seems good, exempt 
from every exertion of manly eman- 
cipated thought. But men’s minds 
are at present almost universally 
suffering a change. The strife al- 
uded to seems to be drawing to- 
wards a crisis; and those who be- 
lieve that the Gospel is from God, 
are anxiously watching to see whe- 
ther this change, when perfected, 
will not assume a Christian charac- 
ter. There are in France some cir- 
cumstances which make this appear 
likely. There has taken place in 
that country a thorough break up of 
mind; all the old moulds of thought 
have been burst asunder; the new 
ones sought to be formed have only 
proved that “the earth hath bubbles 
as the water hath ;” and the escaped 
intelligence, roving abroad without 
a body of organs, a mere element 
among elements, and therefore in- 
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capable of aught but destruction, 
seems to cry out with desperate en- 
ergy, and with its every voice, 
“ Who will show us any good?” To 
speak more clearly, no one can have 
attended to the mental phenomena 
of France for the last twenty years 
without perceiving that, instead of 
the expression of a wi// therein, as 
heretofore, there is only the expres- 
sion of a want. Neither in politics 
nor in philosophy are there the 
same determined views, as formerly 
gave such unconquerable energy 
and strength to the whole nation. 
Confidence has departed from rea- 
son, and hope from Revolution. 
Yet, far from a disposition to acqui- 
esce in the interregnum of principle 
at present existing, there are inter- 
nal ferments in the heart of society, 
which are not the less significative, 
because they appear to have no dis- 
tinct purpose. The new literature 
of the country gives vividly back 
the image of this state of mind. In- 
stead of speaking out in the calm, 
polished, ironical, self-satisfied tone 
of the classic time, it breathes the 
feverish ardour of a distempered 
heart; a wild fire runs through it; 
profound but turbid emotions well 
up from its fountains; and even in 
its most impious and impure speci- 
mens is mingled a strain of—what 
shall I call it ?—not religious senti- 
ment but religious torment. Never 
do I read a modern French book 
without feeling at once that it is the 
production of a very troubled mind. 
Taste, which formerly distinguished 
the belles lettres of France, is too 
calm a quality to be at present ap- 
preciated ; and what is called genius, 
is nothing but an intoxication and 
bewilderment among thoughts which 
ought to be classed separately, but 
which are wildly shuffled together. 
In Romance we find metaphysics, in 
Metaphysics poetry, in History all 
three. A work pure in its kind, or 
sane in its conception, it is almost 
impossible to meet with. Good 
sense, or what Voltaire called a 
“ sentiment de convenance,” has been 
utterly banished; not to be con- 
sidered tame, an author must be 
rhapsodical. This character of the 
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pular literature shows the popu- 
ar mind to be in a condition unfix- 
ed, indeterminate, passionate, hav- 
ing no specific attraction, and yet 
full of vigour. I do not know whe- 
ther I shall be understood when I 
say, that I attribute this to society’s 
having the spiritual aspirations of 
men on its hands. With these sub- 
tle and fiery spirits it knows not 
what todo. Popery will no longer 
house them; infidelity has thrown 
them up; and whilst they continue 
to wander ad libitum, they must 
needs produce the utmost disorder 
and frenzy in every train of thought. 
But this cannot last. Some great 
gravitating principle has ever drawn 
nations within its vortex. Not one 
however, at present, bears rule in 
France. Infidelity has exhausted its 
best energies, and drivelled away 
into mysticism, which is also in tran- 
situ. The rush that was made lately 
towards St Simonianism, and that 
not by the vulgar, but by men highly 
educated, and many of them very 
distinguished authors, proves what 
an intense desire and tendency 
there is among Frenchmen to adopt 
some religious creed. I cannot for- 
bear, therefore, to think, that the 
Gospel will at last attract their va- 
grant intellect. Christianity, even 
as Catholicism, has, thanks to the 
genius of Mons. de Chateaubriand, 
been relieved from the blight which 
the withering jeers of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists cast upon it. 
Since this good service has been 
performed, the light in which it has 
been viewed by Frenchmen has been 
curiously puzzling. They have been 
attracted towards it, and repelled, 
captivated, and disgusted. When- 
ever a glimpse of the gospel has al- 
lured, a blotch of Popery on its face 
has driven them back. Their minds 
are in a strait about it which is truly 
pitiable. They can neither reject 
nor receive it, neither confound it 
with Mahometanism or any other 
mighty fabric of superstition, as 
was done heretofore, nor adopt it asa 
revelation purely divine; but with 
neutralized feelings, and at a re- 
spectful distance, they are content 
to regard it with mingled admiration 
and aversion. In this disposition, 
however, there is no hostility. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the 
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words “we would if we could” 
would aptly express the sentiments 
of all serious Frenchmen with re- 
spect to their adoption of the Chris- 
tian creed. During the last year a 
still farther progress has been made. 
Monsieur Michelet, who has suc- 
ceeded Monsieur Guizot as histori- 
cal lecturer at the Sorbonne, has 
delivered lectures touching the Re- 
formation, taking so favourable a 
view of the characters of the re- 
formers, that the Archbishop of 
Paris complained that they were 
calculated to promote heresy, and 
interfered that they might be puta 
stop to. Mons. St Mare Girardin 
has also lectured in the same sense, 
so truly in the spirit of the reform- 
ed faith, that extracts from his lec- 
tures have been published in all the 
Christian journals of France. Both 
of these gentlemen are engaged at 
eee in works relative to the 
eformation. Mons. Michelet has 
lately published memoirs of Luther, 
of which notice has been taken in 
this Magazine. This work has crea- 
ted a great sensation in Paris, and 
is popular beyond any book that 
has appeared for a long time. Fif- 
teen, ay, or ten years ago, to write 
of Luther, with a view to drawin 
attention towards his character an 
doctrine, would have been consi- 
dered as a proof of imbecility or 
bigotry ; but now our great reform- 
er is a favourite in the salons of 
the French metropolis, and his me- 
mory, the object of affectionate ad- 
miration to men, all of whose an- 
tecedent thoughts and sympathies 
have been purely infidel. This 
surely is a sign of the times. The 
writers of the daily press, too, are 
beginning to perceive that civil li- 
berty is inseparably connected with 
the doctrines of the reformed creed; 
and one meets frequently with ar- 
ticles on that subject, in certain 
journals, which, considering where 
they are found, are as strange and 
startling as they are gratifying. In 
brief, there are observable many in- 
dications of an approaching set in 
the French mind towards Christi- 
anity. As a source of increase to 
this happy tendency, one looks na- 
turally to the Protestant national 
Church of the country. But in this 
quarter, I am sorry to say, little hope 
26 












ent at present. The origin 
s Church explains completely 
its character. Its existence marks 
not the triumph of irrepressible cun- 
victions, but is a cold official record 
of a despot’s good pleasure. No 
fervent arduous zeal, no enthusias- 
tic will to make religious truth vic- 
torious, went forth to its building 
up, but it came as a boon to a pros- 
trate people, who, far from having 
strength to conquer, had hardly 
strength to desire it. An old broken 
party of fugitive, recreant, disgraced, 
and spiritless men, were called to- 
gether by Napoleon, and made the 
object of an administration which 
had the outward appearance of a 
worship. But the ancient feudal 
Protestantism thus dug up, after its 
warrior spirit and spiritual life had 
long departed from it, was and is 
nothing more than a bloodless, mar- 
rowless spectre. Deriving its ex- 
istence from a government, it has 
never known any other life than that 
which a government can impart. 
Convictions are alien to an estab- 
lishment of this kind, for it does not 
spring out of them, neither are they 
transmitted to it. The wide inter- 
val of time that elapsed between the 
abolition and re-establishment of the 
reformed worship was sufficient of 
itself to debauch the minds of the 
descendants of the primitive French 
Protestants from the purity of their 
creed. Their relaxed attention to it, 
in an atmosphere of superstition 
and infidelity, made it naturally fade 
away into a colourless prevaricating 
rationalism. It would have been 
almost impossible for them, in such 
a position, to have preserved a vivid 
unadulterated faith. That they kept 
themselves separate at all from in- 
fidels and Romanists, as they did in 
almost undiminished numbers, is 
rather a matter of wonder. As 
might have been expected then, a 
pale reminiscence of the Gospel 
was all that survived the long per- 
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secution. The teachers were not 
better off, in this respect, than 


their flocks. Instead of the de- 
cided views and doctrines entertain- 
ed by their fathers, a timid and su- 
perficial philosophy, which is nei- 
ther Christian nor infidel, but which 
neutralizes both, is the ground to 
which their cowed spirits have re- 
treated. The Reformation, as re- 
presented by such men, must needs 
appear to the last degree unattrac- 
tive and unimportant ; * and to the 
material existence of Protestantism, 
in its actual state in France, I attri- 
bute it that its doctrines have not, 
especially of late years, since infide- 
lity has been on the wane, been 
deemed worthy of more attention. 
It is true that some pert and quick- 
ening airs from England and Geneva 
have latterly blown freely over the 
languor of certain churches, and 
there are at present symptoms of an 
extensive religious revival. Still, the 
general character of the Church be- 
ing such as I have described, I be- 
came speedily aware that 1 must 
look elsewhere than in the national 
temples and congregations for what 
I came to find—a bright, active, zea- 
lous Christianity, full of spirit and 
power as well as sobriety and sound- 
ness. This I have followed, and it 
has led me into secluded spots, and 
among humble individuals, who 
have nothing but their faith to make 
them worthy of notice. In these 
little societies, which I have been 
led to frequent and to study, I place 
my hope that spiritual life may 

ain be infused into the National 

stablishment; that French Protes- 
tantism may thus be retempered in 
the Gospel ; and have a church truly 
Christian, occupying an extensive 
territory, and recommending itself 
to the reason and conscience of the 
whole nation. There are actually 
in France about a million and a half 
of Protestants, enjoying an establish- 
ed worship; and yet this great body 





* A passage in Mr Bulwer’s book on the monarchy of the middle classes, confirms 
the views I take of Protestantism in France in the above particulars; but what I 


deplore, Mr Bulwer seems to think quite right. 


* The French Protestants,’ he 


says, “ are called Calvinists and Lutherans; but the Calvinists profess few of the 


doctrines of Calvin, and the Lutherans few of the doctrines of Luther. 


The confes- 


sion of faith belonging to the old French Reformed Church has lost its force, and no 
promise or profession as to his dogmas is exacted from the minister on ordination.” 
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makes no impression whatever on 
the quneeel population. They exist 
as though they existed net—they 
are completely overlooked. If the 
active character of the Gospel and 
the Reformation were impressed, 
only in a moderate degree, on the 
sluggard mass, their influence would 
go farther towards changing and 
Christianizing the moral condition of 
their countrymen than any other 
cause it is possible to imagine. 

In continuance of my last paper on 
this subject, the first place to which 
I shall introduce my readers is Tul- 
lings. This is a town about four 
leagues distant from Grenoble. It 
has a population amounting to about 
four thousand inhabitants ; but, 
though this is not inconsiderable, 
its character is rather that of an 
overgrown village than of a bourg. 
Commerce, properly so called, there 
is none, unless flaxcombing be 
dignified with that title. Its in- 
habitants are nearly all farmers 
and husbandmen ; they enjoy gene. 
rally very easy circumstances, and 
have some individuals among them 
extremely rich. Yetthey are all, in 
the best and strongest sense of the 
word, rustics. Their ignorance, 
however, not being united with po- 
verty and want, is not vicious. Ru- 
ral occupations, and an abundance of 
the necessaries of life, have kept their 
manners pure. The proof, and cer- 
tainly one of the chief causes of this, 
is apparent in the fact that gen- 
d’armes are never stationed or seen 
in the town, nor has a single na- 
tional guard of the place ever equip- 
ped himself with a uniform or been 
called into service. Three years 
ago every inhabitant of this primi- 
tive spot was a Roman Catholic. 
At about that time a missionary was 
sent there by the Continental Soci- 
ety. He was, however, so ill re- 
ceived, that no ope would allow 
his house to preach in. He was ob- 
liged to hold his first meetings in 
a wine-cellar. At present there is 
in the town one of the most remark- 
able Protestant churches of France. 
The first converts had been, as has 
usually happened, bigoted but sin- 
cere Papists. They amount to fifty 
in number. This may appear to 
my readers inconsiderable; yet 
I can assure them it has never 
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been my lot to meet in any part of 
the world half as many of the same 
stamp united in one society. Half 
a score of such form generally the 
salt of a mixed multitude of profes- 
sors. The Gospel not having been 
taught these men from their infancy, 
it has come upon them suddenly as 
a revelation of surprising things, and 
the impression made on them is so 
vivid—undimmed—undarkened by 
equivocal examples—that their faith, 
to use the most appropriate expres- 
sion I can find, sparkles in their whole 
demeanour. In fact they have not 
contemplated the Gospel through 
the medium of men—a medium so 
cloudy, so perverting, so repelling ; 
but have sought it directly, where 
alone it is to be found, pure, beau- 
tiful, and powerful, in the New Tes- 
tament. I passed several days with 
this singularly interesting society. 
The pastor has a meeting at his 
house twice or thrice a-week, for 
his whole flock, when the Scriptures 
are read, and hymns are sung, and 
there is prayer. I was present at 
two of these meetings; and I can 
safely say that I never sawany where 
decorum and reverent attention so 
happily blended with an expres- 
sion of deepest religious emotion. 
Throughout my whole tour I have 
not met with the slightest symptom 
of fanaticism. Every where the 
newly converted people seem to be 
on their guard against it, being warn- 
ed that it is the danger to which their 
inexperienced fervour chiefly ex- 
poses them. I begin, however, to 
think that fanaticism bas always been 
the work of artful religious dema- 
gogues, and has never arisen of itself 
out of the chastened enthusiasm 
which Christianity inspires. The 
members of the new church at Tul- 
lins unite with their zea] a conduct 
in their daily avocations so exem- 
plary, that they have the good word 
of all the inhabitants. The fraternal 
affection and close family communion 
which binds them together strikes 
and captivates attention, and they 
are not so separated from those who 
partake not their convictions as to ex- 
clude benevolence. The smallness 
of the community in which they 
live prevents that unhappy coptrac- 
tion of sympathy within a particular 
circle which too often characterises 
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professors in other parts of the 
world. They are necessarily oblig- 
ed to mix in their daily labours in- 
discriminately with their townsmen, 
and their religious sentiments being 
thought so strange and remarkable, 
they are constantly called upon to 
explain them. They are therefore 
understood, and universally respect- 
ed; and I believe would be joined 
by many, if mere approbation of 
their opinions entitled one tobecome 
a member of their society. But, as 
there is a great distance between 
er of certain propositions, 
and cordially adopting them as vital 
truths, none will venture to incorpo- 
rate themselves with the new con- 
verts, whose minds, or at least de- 
sires, are not wrought up to the same 
pitch of devotion as theirs are. This 
is all right. It is, however, greatly 
to be regretted that the meanness of 
their = of meeting deters num- 
bers from frequenting it. A place 
where the Gospel is preached in 
France ought at least to have some 
semblance to a building intended 
for public worship,—otherwise the 
worship itself has a “ hole-and-cor- 
ner” air, and can scarcely command 
respect. A room, of shabby appear- 
ance and of difficult access, at pre- 
sent serves the Protestant congrega- 
tion of Tullins for their chapel. This 
congregation has been called into 
existence by the instrumentality of 
the Continental Society, in a spot 
the most promising for the spread 
of atruly Gospel Christianity. It 
only remains now, in order to give 
this work the character of durability, 
to record solidly the noble deed, and 
impart to it efficiency and perpetu- 
ity, to erect a building there where 
one has never yet existed, for the so- 
lemn services of the New Reformed 
Church. The actual flock are them- 
selves too poor to do this. Reli- 
gious societies may have other and 
more pressing calls upon their funds, 
It is good, nevertheless, to mention 
the want of a temple in this place, as 
one of the utmost importance. In- 
deed I regard Tullins, and every 
thing connected with its young 
church, as ge | the most 
particular attention. It is a centre 
to a multitude of villages and ham- 
lets, in all of which the power of 
Popery is extinct, though its name 
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and forms remain, and, like the 
ghastly walls of an edifice untenant- 
ed with life,throw their black sha- 


dows over the land. That the 
church of Rome is truly at present 
but a great stalking phantom, inspir- 
ing neither dread nor respect, the 
experience of the Colporteurs has 
proved tome. I fell in with two of 
these humble but effective agents at 
Tullins. They had just arrived 
from traversing the range of moun- 
tain country between Grenoble 
and that place, selling New Testa- 
ments and tracts. They related, 
in one of the meetings above men- 
tioned, their adventures during the 
last week. Every where they had 
been well received, and in some vil- 
lages with the utmost cordiality. 
Sometimes in the places where they 
lodged the people of the house re- 
fused to take any thing for their en- 
tertainment. They told us that seve- 
ral families had received the Gospel 
with so much avidity, that they (the 
Colporteurs) were hardly suffered to 
retire to rest, but whenever they 
proposed to do so, were asked to 
read one chapter more out of the 
New Testament, and continue their 
conversations. In one hamlet it had 
been determined that some of the 
principal villagers should go to Tul- 
lins and beg the pastor of that place 
to come and preach to them. Not, 
however, to make too much of a 
marvel of all this, 1 must add, that 
throughout my tour in many spots I 
have occasionally encountered Jan- 
senists, and I am inclined to believe 
that in the particular region of which 
Iam now writing, they are numerous. 
It is needless, perhaps, to remind my 
readers, that in the most essential 
doctrine which divides Popery from 
the Reformation, viz. the doctrine of 
free grace, the Jansenists are tho- 
roughly Protestant. But what is sur- 
prising, I have never found that Jan- 
senism has been taught by the priests. 
On the contrary, the few of this per- 
suasion I have met with have been 
those who gave no honour to the 

riests. Of the word Jansenism they 

ad also never heard till I brought 
it to their ears, and I did not think it 
worth while to explain to them its 
signification. Iam forced, therefore, 
to attribute their adoption of a doc- 
trine never expounded to them toa 
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sincere feeling of piety, which leads 
indeed directly to it. Wherever I 
have met Papists who have been 
really pious, they have been Jansen- 
ists; and I have been always of opi- 
nion that the Reformation was mar- 
red a second time in France, blight- 
ed in its bud, by the unhappy mira- 
cles at the tomb of the Abbé de Paris. 
Owing to the slight sprinkling of 
Jansenism which one finds almost 
every where, not among the priest- 
hood but among the people; Popery 
in that country, even when it is bigot- 
ted, has not the bitter, ferocious cha- 
racter it exhibits in Spain and in Ire- 
land. The Colporteurs I have spoken 
of assured me that the opposition 
they met with was so slight as hardly 
to deserve mention. And here it may 
be as well to inform my readers what 
description of men these Colporteurs 
invariably are. They belong always 
to the humblest rank in life. The two 
I met were, the one a disbanded sol- 
dier, and the other by trade a wheel- 
wright. The latter had not abandon- 
ed his ordinary calling, but when 
work is scarce, he takes his knapsack, 
filled with Bibles, Testaments, and 
tracts, and traverses the country to 
sell them for the Continental or 
Evangelical Society. It is a very 
good sign that there are so many men 
of this class of life so unequivocally 
pious and well conducted, that they 
can be sent in couples almost over 
every tract of the south, and many 
in the north, on a mission which re- 
—_ so much temper and pru- 

ence. Let no one feel a sentiment 
of disdain towards these lowly ser- 
vants in a great cause, for colportage 
is the only means which can possibly 
be imagined as adapted to carry the 
Bible in every various direction 
over the whole surface of France. 
Without exaggeration I may say, that 
the French nation have hitherto re- 
mained as ignorant of this book as 
Mahometans are. The removal of 
this ignorance must of itself effect 
an immense change in their charac- 
ter. By the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures, Christianity will be discovered 
popularly not to be identified with 
Popery ; this distinction, made wide- 
ly and generally, must lead directly 
to the result aimed at; and the me- 
thod and instrumentality employed to 
effect this mighty purpose bear up- 
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on them the marks which, accordin 

to all analogy between providenti 

interpositions immediatelyrelating to 
the Christian dispensation, they ought 
most emphatically to have, viz. great 
humbleness and apparent meanness 
in the agency made use of. It is 
this reflection that makes one linger 
with so much hope over spots which, 
if they had not so much of promise 
in them, would lose a great deal of 
their interest. Tullins is one of 
these. There is in its immediate 
neighbourhood, at a hamlet about a 
league distant, several converted Ro- 
man Catholics, among whom there is 
a whole family very zealous, whose 
house serves for a little church to the 
villagers who are disposed to assem- 
ble there and hear the New Testa- 
ment read. I accompanied, one Sun- 
day, the pastor of Tullins to another 
village at a greater distance, where 
he preached to about fifty persons, 
the whole population, I should think, 
of the place. These persons had not 
been previously warned of the pas- 
tor’s intention to visit them, they 
came to hear him spontaneously, al- 
most without an invitation. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
all these villages are Roman Catho- 
lics. Some nominal Protestants, how- 
ever, there are ; that is, persons with- 
out any religion, or any form of wor- 
ship whatever. Where Protestants 
in France are not sufficiently nume- 
rous, they can neither have a church 
nor pastor of the national establish- 
ment. It happens, therefore, in many 
parts that there are a multitude of 
scattered individuals whose fathers 
belonged to the Reformed faith, but 
who are themseves abandoned alto- 
gether to the most brutal and har- 
dening ignorance, which they take a 
pride in, believing it to be derived 
from their ancestors, and to be a 
badge of their race. I must not 
omit to mention, in concluding what 
I have to say about Tullins, that a 
Catholic priest, who from conscien- 
tious motives has thrown up his 
office, though he has not yet sepa- 
rated himself from his church, has 
taken refuge among its little flock. 
This circumstance is chiefly remark- 
able, that it has not provoked the 
priesthood of the town into any ma- 
nifestation of hostility. The apathy 
thus shown characterises both the 
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priests and their parishioners in that 
place; and nothing can prove so 
clearly that the power of the Church 
of Rome is an illusion passed and 
gone for ever, as that it cannot re- 
tain its influence over populations 
the most simple and primitive, and 
therefore most disposed towards cre- 
dulity and priestly subjection. The 
reason of this is, that every doctrine 
of that church, and its every rite and 
ceremony, has some popular joke or 
obscene anecdote for its pendant, and 
laughter most effectually kills devo- 
tion, when devotion arises not out 
of rational convictions, or homely 
intelligible truths, but has for its 
object mysteries which one is forbid- 
den to examine into. A creed built 
up of mysteries addressing them- 
selves exclusively to the imagi- 
nation, is a frail and delicate thing, 
for the moment they are associated 
with ideas impure or ridiculous, 
their poetry has gone out of them, 
and their virtue along with it. 
Grenoble is a city about four 
leagues distant from Tullins. It 
contains from about thirty to forty 
thousand inhabitants. There is a 
Protestant temple there, and a small 
Protestant population ; but although 
there has been a faithful and able 
minister of the gospel exercising 
his ministry for more than thirteen 
yews within its walls, his exertions 
ave hitherto produced no results. 
I might attribute this to many second 
causes, but choose rather to refer 
it to one which is almost univer- 
sal in its operation, viz. to the ge- 
neral character of French provincial 
towns. These exhibit neither the 
comparative simplicity and purity of 
rustic life, nor the activity and in- 
telligence of agreat city. The vices 
of a metropolis are brought to them 
most effectually by a garrison, or a 
public school, or theatres, whilst the 
mind, the genius, the enterprisin 
spirit, and commercial, literary, an 
political agitations which preserve 
large populations from utter stagna- 
tion and corruption, are only to be 
found in the capital. Every thing 
of the smallest promise which the 
provinces may produce is transport- 
ed immediately to Paris. They are 


reduced to a state of mere aninial 
ef éts, and command. 
rm their high “note 


life. Mayors, 
ants de place 
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bilities,” and make them feel that 
they are merely appendant on the 
great metropolis, and have no inde- 
pendent local character or conse- 
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quence. We whose happy land is 
covered over with cities, all of which 
have a distinct importance in them- 
selves, and are focuses of intelligence 
and active life, whose men of wealth, 
genius, and philanthropy, are to be 
found busy and enthusiastic in all 
arts of the empire, and whose mind 
is not attracted towards, and kept 
strongly within one centre, but dif- 
fused over the whole territory, can 
hardly conceive of the dearth of in- 
tellect, and the deadness to every 
generous impulse consequent there- 
upon, to which the monopoly of Pa-— 
ris reduces the provincial towns. 
These are, in truth, nothing but a 
multitude of bureaux d’administra- 
tion. I feel quite convinced that the ~ 
centralizing system has even a worse 
effect upon the moral than upon the 
political condition of the French 
people. Whatever subject one may 
be considering, this system constant- 
ly presents itself as the source of 
every evil. By it the provinces are 
drained of all thatis good. Every 
man capable of making an impres- 
sion on the people betakes himself 
to Paris, where he loses all origin- 
ality, and all power of serving his 
country. Those who remain behind 
form mere vegetating communities. 
They receive, nevertheless, all the 
corruptions of the capital ; its filthy 
scum flows over upon them. Such 
populations, stagnant, stupid, and 
depraved, afford a very ungrateful 
soil for a preacher of the gospel. A 
simple, good man, especially if he 
have no great power of eloquence, 
which must generally be the case, 
can hardly make the pure and spirit- 
ual truths he announces acceptable 
to such audiences as he will be likely 
to find. That bis doctrine comes not 
from Paris will generally be quite 
sufficient to persuade them that it is 
utterly unworthy of attention. The 
French people acknowledge that in 
the olden time they blindly and 
stupidly idolized their grande mo- 
narque, still more blindly and stu- 
pidly do they at present idolize their 
grande ville. A whole nation of 
thirty-two millions lies prostrate as 
a victim before one city, which has 
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ever been its curse; the active, zea- 
lous, energetic propagandist of the 
deadliest moral pests over the em- 


pire. Unless the centralizing sys- 
tem be broken up, a philanthropist 
would almost wish, even at the ex- 
pense of a revolution, that federal 
governments should be established 
in France. If Lyons were, as it 
ought to be, the metropolis of the 
south, then would all the cities of 
that beautiful region burst into new 
life. A vasttract of territory, so fer- 
tile, so rich in natural resources, 8o 
prolific in genius (for most of the 
greatest men of France have been 
Southerns), would not then present 
a surface abandoned to mere animal 
and mechanical existence. To pros- 
per in any, and in every sense, a na- 
tion should be of small circumfer- 
ence, or have many centres of action. 
A remote influence is alwaysa blight 
upon individual exertion and dis- 
tinctive character. The condition 
of Grenoble, which is the condition 
of almost every town of France of 
the same calibre, has suggested to 
me these reflections. Though a 
handsome well-built city, and sur- 
rounded by one of the finest land- 
scapes in the kingdom, sopicturesque 
that its superb hills and loxuriant 
valleys remind one of Switzerland,— 
it is but a sink, a foul suburb of Paris. 
The reckless military libertinism of 
a garrison of four thousand men, 
and the full blossomed vices of the 
students of its Ecole de Droit, with 
the inane free-thinking nonsense of 
both (the only two orders of men 
who remain faithful disciples of 
Voltaire, solow has infidelity fallen), 
pollute and poison the atmosphere of 
the town. Ia it (his birth-place) 
there is a statue of the Chevalier 
Bayard ; and when I thought of the 
high chivalric heart of the Knight 
“‘ without fear and withoutreproach,” 
and of the noble and salient impulses 
which, even with all their wildness 
and lawlessness, gave a redeeming 
glory to his age, which fell without 
partiality upon almost every particu- 
Jar region of the empire, I felt that 


the feudal system was better than ~ 


the centralizing one. No single man 
of mark inhabits Grenoble, or ever 
comes near it or any of the other 
French provincial towns, except a’a 
traveller. They are all morally 
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mere flats; yet am I persuaded that 
energetic and devoted men might 
make an impression on them. 

servoirs of dormant waters, as they 
are, for the use of the capital, they 
might be moved and impregnated 
with healing and ae virtues by 
the gospel, as the pool of Bethsaida 
was by the descent of an angel. 

I must now pass over several Pro 
testant churches to come to Mens. 
This little bourg is situated in the 
department of the Isere. Its site is 
in a valley among mountains which 
heave up their heads all around it as 
boldly and wildly as waves of the 
sea. The billows of that great ocean 
of sky-communing pinnacles, the 
Alps, come as far as here. Nothing 
can give a more perfect image of 
quiet and repose than does the tiny- 
looking town—a little nest of thatch- 
ed houses, lying in a soft lap of land 
in the midst of the gigantic scenery 
about it. Though there is a good 
road to the place, public carriages 
never traverse it, for the steep as- 
cents and descents are 80 constant, 
that it has been found impracticable 
to doso. Mens is thus cut off from 
all intercourse, not absolutely neces- 
sary, with the great world. It has 
a population of about two thousand 
five hundred inhabitants, half of 
which are Protestant,and half Roman 
Catholic. I was attracted towards 
the spot as the first scene of Neff's 
labours. It and the neighbourhood 
about it was, as he called it himself, 
“ the land ef his affections,” and 
certainly these affections have been 
well returned. All things are here 
of him. The inhabitants consider 
him as their apostle, and speak of 
him with an overflowing abundance 
of heart, which shows how deeply 
his active love towards them has 
sunk into their memories. His let- 
ters and scraps of his hand-writing 
are preserved by numerous and 
affectionate disciples, and exhibited 
before strangers as the curiosities the 
most worthy of interest which the 
country affurds. In every society, 
in every meeting held for religious 
purposes, one hears some of his 
striking popular remarks, or some 
anecdote relating to him repeated, 
which, though heard perhaps many 
hundred times, never fail to produce 
a visible effect. When one contrasts 
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what Mens, from all accounts, was, 
with what it 7s, one understands the 
ardent gratitude and veneration in 
which the name of the man who pro- 
duced so great a change is held. 
When Neff first visited this place, its 
inhabitants were as barbarous as 
their abode is remote from civili- 
sation. In such intense brutality 
were they sunk, that when he, 
whom they now hold so dear, began 
to preach to them, ke was hooted 
after in the streets by the mob, who 
set up the impious cry “ A bas Jesus 
Christ.” The earnest eloquence, 
untiring perseverance, and painful 
self-sacrificing labours, which he 
devoted day and night, not to his 
own interests, but to theirs, soon, 
however, drew great numbers to him 
by a kind of magnetic attraction; and 
so greatly was he beloved at last, 
that he used to say, “ These people 
love me too much, surely they do not 
understand me.” It is singular that 
Neff, though he inspired so much 
enthusiasm, felt very little himself; 
he was never elated, a strong will 
made him triumph, and strong con- 
victions kept him incessantly active ; 
but this will, as his whole life proves, 
had not even a mizture of personal 
motives to stimulate it, and these 
convictions brought with them little 
of personal joy. He used to say, 
“] show others the streams, but [ 
have no refreshment from them my- 
self;” and when one complained to 
him of a similar state of mind as an ex- 
cuse for slackened exertion, he said, 
“The way for a man perishing in 
the snow to warm and rescue him- 
self is not idly to complain, which 
will only bring his calamity to a fatal 
crisis, but to hasten to the succour of 
his companions in a like condition.” 
So arid and black was his internal 
experience at times, that he declared 
often to his intimate friends that he 
thought himself so worthless an in- 
strument that, “ when God had done 
with him, he would break him to 
pieces.” The providential and mer- 
ciful design of such painful thoughts, 
which the holiest men have ever been 
subject to, isevident. St Paul had 
his thorn in the flesh, and he has told 
us why. Itis only in death that such 
characters are sensible of their great 
triumph, as was Neff. He died of 
hunger, in its acutest tortures, not 
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being able to receive any sustenance 
from the diseased state of his stom- 
ach, but his mind was ascendant over 
his bodily sufferings, and his last 
written and spoken words were, “ I 
ascend to my Father in perfect peace ; 
Victory, victory, victory!” This re- 
markable man, though he did so 
much for Mens, found always a party 
there so strongly opposed to his 
views, that he felt it necessary at last 
to quit the a and repair to the 
high Alps. His sojourn at Mens was 
not long, yet, brief as it was, it suffi- 
ced to strike outa work and commu- 
nicate an impulse which has made 
its church the most zealous, perhaps, 
and the most effective certainly of 
any in France. This church be- 
longs to the national establishment, 
and affords an example of the im- 
mense advantage which a state wor- 
ship, when truly fulfilling its design, 
has over detached or sectarian con- 
gregations. The appearance of order, 
regularity, decency, and respecta- 
bility which it exhibits, contrasts 
pleasingly, yet painfully, with the 
exterior meanness and distressing 
shifts and anxieties which all the 
churches I had previously visited 
labour under. Nothing brought 
this contrast more strongly out than 
the temple in which the public ser- 
vices are performed. It is an ample 
building, conveniently fitted up, 
and was formerly a chateau of the 
famous Lesdesguieres. To sit with- 
in its walls in the hours of Sabbath 
worship was a luxury to me after 
having been accustomed, during my 
tour, to the scarcely decent rooms in 
obscure corners in which I found 
gospel ministers and their flocks 
obliged to take refuge. Protestant- 
ism, indeed, at Mens has its genuine 
respectable aspect. It is neither re- 
presented by a dead form nor by a 
seemingly disgraced and outcast 
sect. If it existed elsewhere, in 
places less remote and more popu- 
lous, as it does here, it would soon 
tell upon the nation. The Protestant 
inhabitants of the town amount in 
number to about twelve hundred. 
Of these three hundred are profes- 
sors of evangelical principles, and 
are distinguished by the scrupulous 
strictness of their conduct. The 
half of these at least, I should think, 
are persons whose piety is far deep- 
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er than any external demeanour can 
show it. Ido not know whether I 
should not include in this calcula- 
tion many of the inhabitants of the 


surrounding hamlets. All that Ican 
positively say, is, that by a great 
proportion of the small community, 
greater perhaps than I have men- 
tioned, religion is considered the 
great and important business of life. 
Never have I entered any place 
where it seemed to beso paramount. 
Almost every spot, however obscure, 
has something peculiar to distin- 
guish it; either its site, or its com- 
merce, or its manufactories, or its 
historical renown. Mens has none of 
these, but it has an attraction above 
them all: its staple commodity is 
the gospel. Besides the regular 
church services, there are held in 
the town three religious meetings 
on week-day evenings, at which one 
or other of its two pastors, and gene- 
rally both, are present, and preside 
by turns. These meetings are held 
sometimes at one house and some- 
times at another, and are al ways fully 
attended. The pastor opens them by 
reading achapter from the Bible, after 
a hymn and a short prayer, which 
is followed by a familiar exhortation 
to the company. All then are at 
liberty to make any remarks that may 
suggest themselves, and a conversa- 
tion, which is always grave, simple, 
and instructive, ensues. This lasts 
for about an hour, when one of the 
society is invited to pray, and, after 
the prayer, all return home. On 
Sunday there are also three meet- 
ings between the regular services of 
the temple, two for women and one 
for mea, so that on this day one ex- 
periences, without any interval of 
worldly thoughts, nething but the 
delicious mellow emotions of deep 
piety. It may be thought perhaps 
that these meetings, with the con- 
stant entertainment and excitement 
of ardent feelings, however pure in 
their source, may be calculated to 
overheat the temperament and de- 
generate into excess. And there 
would be this danger certainly if the 
pastors were not men of great so- 
briety of mind. To give an instance 
of this, I have only to mention that 
I was myself promptly silenced 
when attempting to relate (it was to 
feel the pulse of an assembly, though 
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I had no doubt individually of its 
temperate character) the history of 
Colonel Gardiner’s conversion. Such 
histories, the pastor told me, he al- 
ways avoided and discountenanced 
as tending to produce superstition. 
Hard labour too, and an unremitting 
inculcation of duties, counteract the 
evil effects which might arise out of 
a fervour so frequently alimented. 
Thus accompanied, warmth of feel- 
ing cannot be too diligently fostered, 
for it is only on a warm substance 
that the seal of the gospel can affix 
its ineffaceable impression. In order 
to facilitate the frequent coming to- 
gether of the members of the church, 
there is a house, maintained at the 
common expense, for the reception 
and entertainment of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding hamlets. These 
persons, though generally suffering 
no want, have scarcely ever money 
to spend, their means consisting in 
the productions of their little farms, 
not in coin. If, therefore, there 
were no place in which they could 
be received without incurring ex- 
pense they would be completely 
excluded from the services and 
meetings I have spoken of. The 
multitude of villages under the care 
of the two pastors is very great, pro- 
bably one hundred and fifty, and these 
are scattered about at great dis- 
tances from each other. They are 
little hives of life which one stum- 
bles on among the hills, sometimes 
perched upon elevations and some- 
times hidden in sheltered nooks, 
looking always so picturesque, and 
respiring such profound tranquillity, 
that one cannot behold them with- 
out indulging in Arcadian fancies. 
Of course it is quite impossible for 
two pastors to give a sufficient at- 
tention to all these hamlets, but they 
informed me that in eighty of them 
they had established, in the winter 
season, schools, and have removed 
the complete ignorance of the gospel 
which formerly prevailed in them. 
One of the pastors goes every Sun- 
day to one of the hamlets, always at 
a great distance, to preach, whilst 
the other remains to officiate at 
Mens. Many of those which are 
near constitute little churches in 
themselves—I mean that they hold 
religious assemblies always ona 
Sunday, and frequently on a week 
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day. It is no uncommon thing for 
the villagers, after having attended 
the temple service and other meet- 
ings at Mens, to return home to their 
retreats in the hills and conclude the 
evening by a village reunion in their 
own houses. One may meet groups 
on a Sunday evening traversing the 
mountain paths, and chanting toge- 
ther sacred hymns. Such a spec- 
tacle gives almost to winter a sum- 
mer smile. Spots, in which a few 
years ago the Sundays were devoted 
to rustic revelling and drunkenness, 
are now consecrated by the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise. I 
visited two of these spots on a week 
day with one of the pastors, on 
which occasion we held two ex 
tempore meetings. These meetings, 
took place in a cowhouse! Though 
not compelled to do so by poverty, 
the villagers always live, during the 
winter séason, under the same shelter 
as their cows, sheep, and goats, pre- 
ferring the warm atmosphere pro- 
duced by this quadruped society to 
the heat of a fire under their own 
roofs. 1 cannot say that I found any 
thing disgustingly unclean in this, 
but whatever displeasing impression 
it might have made on me was more 
than effaced by the reflection that peo- 
so utterly uncivilized, had their 

earts brought under a choicer influ- 
ence than any civilisation can impart, 
an influence which no refinement can 
dispense with, and no rusticity, how- 
ever gross, can hinder from opera- 
ting. One of the effects of this in- 
fluence is, that dancing throughout 
Mens and all its neighbourhood has 
ceased. Far be it from me to v2 
matize this healthful and delightful 
exercise as in itself vicious. One 
who refuses to be charmed at the 
display of grace, beauty, and enjoy- 
ment which it is calculated to afford, 
must appear like a base compound 
of a monk anda Goth. The dance 
is the most ancient, universal, and 
seemingly innocent pleasure that 
sparkles on the top of the cup of 
life, whether savage or civilized, 
rustic or refined. To be young, to 
feel the joy of existence, and to 
dance, seem almost synonymous 
terms. But the danger of this plea- 
sure is, that it more completely un- 
ballasts the mind than any other, 
and spreads at the same time & fall 
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vanities. Taking an epicurean view 
of life, which consists in deeming it 
most virtuous to extract, as it were, 
its otto of roses from existence, and 
reject as much as possible the rest, 
it may be considered almost a reli- 
gious rite, yet I cannot find it in my 
heart to condemn it, Asa popular 
recreation it would be morose to 
do so. Only it must be confessed 
that there are individuals, and even 
ses oa societies, to whom it would 
e injurious. There is a deep inte- 
rior peace of mind built up of a re- 
flective and contemplative habit of 
thought which every highly wrought 
excitement, except in singularly 
happy temperaments, threatens to 
unseat. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that those who aspire to main- 
tain this state of feeling should shun 
ap amusement which has for its ex- 
press object to volatilize and dissi- 
pate all serious dispositions. I have 
made these remarks because I have 
observed that nothing gives generally 
offence, or checks sympathy towards 
a very devoted description of Chris- 
tians, so much as this abstinence 
from dancing. So far has this been 
carried at Mens, that, of the three 
annual balls which formerly took 
place in the town, not one can at 
present be got up. The reason of 
this is, that the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation are determined not to be 
outdone by the Protestants in piety. 
The leading members of the Roman 
church have, therefore, also set their 
face against popular fé/es and amuse- 
ments. There is no doubt a good 
deal of piqued Phariseeism in this, 
but the effect, upon the whole, is 
good, for in order to be consistent 
with the high pretensions set forth, 
the inhabitants have no indulgence 
for any sort of excess or debauchery, 
and I never knew any place where 
intemperance of every kind is so 
much discountenanced, or consider- 
ed so disgraceful. Emulation be- 
tween the two churches has pro- 
duced this result. I should have 
been glad to have seen this emula- 
tion carried further, and to have 
learnt that the Catholic vied with the 
Protestant clergy in educational 
efforts. But 1 was informed that the 
priesthood here were hostile 
apathetic to instruction, as I 
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found them every where else. Till 
the time of Neff, indeed, education 
at Mens was utterly neglected, and 
it was some time before the simple 
rustics of the country could be per- 
suaded that they would derive any 
benefit from an ability to read and 
write. Actually there are in the 
little town three schools for the 
Protestants—one communal school 
established by the government, and 
two gratuitous schools instituted by 
the pastors. One of these latter is 
of so important a description that I 
must dwell on it at some length. 
Itis anormal, or model school, ia- 
tended to form schoolmasters to be 
afterwards sent to, and settled in 
the numerous villages and hamlets 
throughout the surrounding depart- 
ments. No school of this kind has 
ever before existed in these parts. 
The most excellent pastor of Mens, 
Monsieur Andre Blanc, one of the 
first disciples of Neff, and animated 
with all the zeal and energetic phi- 
lanthropy of that apostolic man, was 
the first who, with his coadjutor, fore- 
saw the immense advantage of such 
an establishment, and, undeterred by 
the difficulties of the enterprize, got 
together funds temporarily sufficient 
to set one on foot. Previously, these 
two zealous men had been accus- 
tomed to instruct schoolmasters 
themselves, or pay out of their own 
scanty salaries for their instruction, 
and then place them in such villages 
as could be induced to profit by 
them. This suggested the necessity 
of anormal school. The great diffi- 
culty which the cause of education 
meets with in France, is the want of 
persons fit to.teach. If the ordinance 
of the Government, by which it is 
provided that every commune shall 
havea school, met with no other im- 
pediment in its execution (and it 
does meet with many), this one 
alone would be sufficient to render 
it of no effect. A seminary for 
schoolmasters must therefore be, 
especially in remote spots, a very 
great desideratum; and this the mo- 
del establishment at Mens proposes 
to furnish to a wide district. The 
kind of instruction to be there im- 
parted is also exactly what is want- 
ed. Rustics require but little of 
learning or sciénce. The great qua- 
lifieation for teaching them is the 
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ossession of sound religious knows 
edge, and this, in the school of Mens, 
is made of paramount importance. 
Schoolmasters sent from thence 
would also, in many cases, have a 
double task to fulfil; they would be 
pastors as well asteachers. Ministers 
of the Protestant Church in France 
are far too few in number to attend to 
the whole Protestant population. Of 
the hundred and fifty villages under 
the care of the pastors at Mens, 
hardly more than the one half can 
be benefited by their ministry, and 
those can only be visited at distant 
intervals of time. One may easily 
conceive, therefore, the incalculable 
value of an institution which pro- 
poses to furnish large tracts of coun- 
try with masters thoroughly pos. 
sessed of Christian principles, and 
zealous for their dissemination. Con- 
sidering the anxiety which the 
French Government at present 
either feigns or feels for the general 
education of the people, one would 
think it would have seized at once 
upon the enterprise of the Mens 
pastor, and taken it under its own 
wings, for the awe is worthy 
of state protection and support ; 
but I am sorry to say it has re- 
ceived neither. With the excep- 
ticn of one inconsiderable Govern- 
ment donation, the normal school of 
Mens has been precariously and 
meanly maintained by the almost 
extorted contributions of those who 
hardly appreciate its design. The 
pastor assured me that this school 
alone gives him more trouble and 
more uneasiness than all the other 
Jabours of his ministry put together. 
Whilst unwilling to abandon so pro- 
mising a speculation, he is harassed 
daily to procure funds for its conti- 
nuance, which he has been able to 
do hitherto, in a manner miserably 
insufficient, by a system of begging, 
as it were, from door to door. What 
makes him feel particularly sore at 
the inadequacy of his re-ources, is 
the fact, that he has received lately 
from the departments of the Isere, 
the Drome, and the Ardeche twenty 
demands for masters more than he 
has been able to grant. He believes, 
however, that, should his school 
overcome all difficulties and suc- 
ceed, it would then be endowed by 
the state with funds for ite future 
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maintenance. At present, though 
Retongang to a national church of 
France, it is obliged to appeal, in 
every direction, to Christian philan- 
thropy and liberality for its support. 

There is still much, and of deep 
interest, that I might add of Mens, 
but if I did, I should render this pa- 
per too long. I will therefore con- 
clude this part of my subject by re- 
lating a singular, and rather comic 
fact, which lately happened there. 
An Englishman of distinction having 
heard of the fame of its church, de- 
termined to visit the spot himself,and 
ascertain whether all that had been 
told him was true. From Geneva he 
traversed the country in his carriage, 
and having got through the difficult 
mountain roads, and alighted at the 
little auberge, which is the best inn 
of the place, he asked for Monsieur 
Blanc. A house was pointed out to 
him where a gentleman so called 
resided. He entered, introduced 
himself, and began forthwith to speak 
of Neff. 

“ Neff! Neff!” said his host, re- 
collecting himself; “ay, ay, I did 
formerly know a man of that name.” 

And then he related many anec- 
dotes of the person so suddenly 
brought to his memory, very much 
calculated to produce hilarity at a 
mess-table, but not much to the ho- 
nour and glory of an apostle. Having 
regaled the noble foreigner, who sat 
mute with astonishment at these 
stories, Monsieur Blanc called for a 
pipe, and invited his visitor to take 
another, and join him in a petit verre 
at a caffé. His lordship, or count- 
ship, was so terribly and justly 
shocked at this, and so thoroughly 
convinced that he had been imposed 
upon by tales which had not the sha- 
dow of a foundation, that he imme- 
diately ordered his carriage and re- 
turned to Geneva, without making 
any further enquiries. I need hardly 
tell my readers that the Monsieur 
Blanc to whom he had introduced 
himself, was not the pastor, but a 
vieux militaire, bearing the same 
name. When [ heard the anecdote, 
the story of Sheridan giving himself 
out, when found drunk in the streets, 
fur Mr Wilberforce, was brought to 
my mind. I should not have thought 
it, however, worth ——— if 
the comic adventure had not been 
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circulated to the disadvantage of 
Monsieur Blanc the pastor.’ His first 
knowledge of its having occurred 
came in the shape of a letter, enqui- 
ring, from a third person, if he, (the 
pastor) were not subject to fits of 
absence and light-headedness ? The 
ludicrous mistake having in this 
manner had the serious consequence 
of wounding the feelings of one of 
the most excellent and amiable men 
that ever did honour to a Christian 
ministry, and of injuring him, at 
least for aseason, in quarters in 
which he desires to be esteemed, I 
think it only right to state the mate 
ter as it really happened. 

From Mens I passed into the de- 
partment of the Drome: I was four 
days traversing the mountains on 
foot with a guide. Through these 
tracts the footpath is sometimes only 
to be discovered by an experienced 
eye. It was a dull and heavy course 
1 was making. The landscape all 
around me was “ barren and bare, 
unsightly, unadorned.” The hills in 
this country cluster so close upon 
each other, that those beautiful open- 
ings and enchanting valleys that 
mountains generally enclose within 
their embraces are very rare. Na- 
ked and rocky heights, unconscious 
of all verdure, and, when I saw them, 
covered with snow, prevent the eye 
from ranging beyond the melancholy 
barrier they throw up before the 
horizon. Cataracts tumbling from 
their sides, or congealed midway in 
their descent, and the monotonous 
raving of frequent currents of water 
over their stony channels, gave a 
character of desolation to the scene 
which was utterly disheartening. I 
had seen before, in an earlier part of 
my tour, the snow clouds wavering 
in billowy undulations over a wide 
expanse of hills, and the mist, the 
dimness, the smoking vapour that 
sailed wildly and murkily through 
the air, imparted, from the very ex- 
tent of the view, a strange and de- 
delightful excitement. The next 
day perhaps I witnessed the sun 
breaking through curtains of dense 
fog, and revealing suddenly thrones 
which stretch into the sky, whose 
summits gleamed like huge crests 
of diamond and alabaster. At 
such moments I have repeated 
that line of Ovid, “ Os homini 
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sublime dedit, calumque tueri, jus« 
sit,’ and thought I understood it 


better than I ever did before. But 
the journey I was now upon offered 
none of these optical recreations. 
External nature fell as a weary 
weight upon my eye; yet in the 
very centre of scenes so forbidding 
and so joyless there is a village 
perched upon a hill, and surround- 
ed by others, all particularly fertile 
in stones, but in nothing else, which 
it was my special object to visit. 
This village is called Aucelon. There 
are in it about one hundred houses, 
and perhaps three hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is not only distant from 
every high road, but from every 
road made for wheel carriages. A 
place more secluded, or of a more 
melancholy aspect, it is impossible 
to conceive. The whole population, 
with a very scanty exception, is Pro- 
testant. But though they pretend 
to be genuine Vaudois, and never 
to have received or needed the Re- 
formation, it is certain that their 
doctrine, however uncorrupted, was, 
till two or three years ago, a dor- 
mant one. Drinking to excess, and 
even gambling, made as much havoc 
in the midst of them, in their strong- 
hold among the hills, as it would have 
done in populous cities. They had 
not for years been visited by their 
pastor, a decrepid old man, resi- 
ding four leagues distant from their 
village, and a perfect oblivion of re- 
ligion would have been the conse- 
quence had there not been an old 
soldier, who had served in all Napo- 
leon’s wars, among them. It is sin- 
gular that this veteran had got the 
habit, even during his campaigns, of 
reading the Bible. When his term 
of service had expired he returned 
to his native village. Here he thought 
he should meet with that sympathy 
in his Christian feelings which his 
military comrades had refused him. 
But he was mistaken. The Bible- 
man was the mock of the villagers. 
Nevertheless, being somewhat more 
instructed than they were, and hay- 
ing seen so much of the world and 
experienced so many moving adven- 
tures, his opinions had a certain 
importance and weight, and made 
some impression. At about this 
time a preacher, employed, I believe, 
by the Continental Society, visited 
the place. He preached in a field, 
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there being no convenient house in 
the village to hold an assembly in. 
His first sermon had the effect of 
sending thirty persons home, totally 
changed in their sentiments; this 
number increased rapidly. The 
electric shock of conviction com- 
municated itself from one conscience 
to another, and at present I should 
say that all the inhabitants, making 
a slight exception, and allowing for 
varying degrees of devotion, find 
their greatest happiness in reading 
the Bible, and assembling together 
for the purpose of hearing it read 
and of prayer. This may at least 
be safely said of the majority. These 
villagers are happy in having a 
mayor, one of themselves, equally 
simple and rustic as the lowest 
among them, who is a man extremely 
intelligent. He is at the same time 
their pastor and their schoolmaster. 
I was suprised to find him in pos- 
session of books which I should 
have thought could never have 
found their way into his hands. 
The best religious works and re- 
ligious journals are sent him from 
Paris at his own expense, for he 
is considerably the richest indivi- 
dual in the little community; and 
the school under his superinten- 
dence is admirably well conducted. 
There being no house of public 
entertainment in the place, a stran- 
ger who may visit it betakes himself 
to the mayor’s house, where he is 
received with patriarchal simplicity 
and hospitality, and cannot fail to 
be highly gratified with the sensible 
conversation of his entertainer. In 
his house assembles the whole con- 
gregation ; that is, the whole village, 
every Sunday, and on one week-day 
afternoon. My visit having fallen 
towards the time of Christmas, I 
found it was the habit to hold a 
meeting during that season every 
evening. The one at which I was 
present was over-crowded, and 
never did I in my life experience 
such a genuine superabounding 
gratification as I did in seeing so 
many persons, lately, in every moral 
sense, as incult, waste, and repelling 
as the country they inhabit, at pre- 
sent, in the signification of inspired 
writ, affording a striking example 
of the wilderness rejoicing and blos- 
soming as the rose. 

I have now taken my readers over 
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the most remarkable places I have 
visited. From what I have seen in 
them they may judge of the similar 
revivals in religion which are taking 
place, in a more or less degree, in 
twenty-five other localities I have 
myself counted in the departments 
of the Isere, the Drome, and the 
Ardeche. These form an archipe- 
Jago of spots, within a very limited 
circuit, from which great eucourage- 
ment to gospel labourers may be 
derived. With the exception of the 
exertions of one or two national 
churches, all that has been done, 
i. e., in the track I have been follow- 
ing, has been done chiefly by the 
instrumentality of the Continental 
Society. And even in the national 
churches the first impulse came 
from that quarter, for Neff was in- 
vested with a clerical character, and 
supported in his labours, I believe, 
by its means. This society has at 
present in its employ several agents, 
among whom there is a very able 
and zealous preacher, in the depart- 
ments above mentioned. To their 
efforts the awakening that has taken 
place is mainly attributable. 

In concluding this paper I must 
recur again to the general character 
of French Protestantism. The great 
importance of well understanding 
this will, I hope, be my sufficient 
excuse, if I should seem to repeat 
myself. The character which the 
Reformed Church has acquired in 
France is altogether peculiar ; pecu- 
liar, not from its rejection of Evan- 
am doctrines, but from its indif- 
erence to all doctrines. Christian- 
ity must appear to the great ma- 
jority of French Protestants to have 
in it nothing positive or defined at 
all. A certain laxness of opinion, 
and a considerable abatement of 
fervour may characterise, perhaps, 
all long established churches. With 
us, for instance, the early enthusiasm 
and zeal of the Reformation has sub- 
sided into a concentrated feeling of 
respect and reverence for the Chris- 
tianreligion, which, even where there 
is nothing more, has a powerful and 
beneficent influence. But this state 
of feeling does not describe the re- 
formed population of France. Their 
sentiments are much more negative. 
As the effect of their long proscrip- 
tion, they have brought their vaga- 
bond habit of among all 
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opinions into their religious wor- 
ship. This gives to it an appearance 
singularly revolting. There is in it 
neither conviction nor that venera- 
ting and hallowing attachment to a 
creed which is its best substitute. 
On entering a French temple one 
experiences the same senvation as 
on entering a Jewish synagogue, 
Its services appear like a wretched 
effort, not to serve, but to keep up 
the memory of an abolished religion. 
They would indeed resemble a fu- 
neral requiem over defunct Pro- 
testantism, if they had the solemnity 
and decency of so touching a cere- 
mony. The only symptom of re- 
ligious feeling I have seen among 
the old French Protestants is one 
which, taken by itself, shows that 
superstition, or an inclination to 
trust in external rites, is the last 
relic of devotional sentiment that 
remains among them. They have a 
most indecent eagerness to receive 
the sacrament. Droves of persons 
utterly ignorant and careless of re- 
ligion crowd to this ceremony. 
Many pastors, shocked by such a 
profanation of the Lord’s Supper, 
have refused to administer it to 
such individuals; and the conse- 
quence has been that these faith- 
ful and conscientious men have 
been invariably ejected from their 
ministry by the consistories. I must 
repeat here again that the first step 
towards rendering the Reformed 
Church of France effective is the 
total eradication of this consistorial 
power. So great is the tyranny it 
exercises over pastors, that they are 
deprived of the exercise of their 
own judgment and free will. I was 
told by a pastor at La Voute, near 
Valence, that the consistory crip- 
pled his exertions in every way; 
not only had they set their face 
against every religious assembly, 
though held in the temple, except 
of a Sunday, but they regarded him 
with an evil eye, because, even with- 
in the limits prescribed by them- 
selves, he made appeals, they de- 
clared, from the pulpit which ¢rou- 
bled the consciences of the people. 
It would not be so bad, however, if 
the various consistories acted to- 
gether, and had some common 
centre for reference and appeal. 
For then they would reciprocally 
check each other, and fear 
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of publicity would be ever be- 
fore their eyes. But as it is, they 
exercise a petty local authority, bit- 
terly narrow and arbitrary. The 
government always sides with them, 
and neither the public nor the 
churches in general know any thing 
of their proceedings. The pastor I 
have just alluded to told me that he 
wished much to be present at the an- 
niversaries of the religious societies 
at Geneva and at Paris, but that he 
was quite sure, if this motive for 
absenting himself from his parish 
should be suspected by the consis- 
tory, they would refuse him (which 
they have the power to do) leave of 
absence, in the fear that he might 
become infected with a zeal for the 
gospel, which of all things they most 
dread. Under any other pretext he 
said he could obtain leave as often 
as he liked. This shows very stri- 
kingly the miserable state of inani- 
tion into which Protestantism in 
France has fallen. I am happy to 
say, however, there are some signs of 
its beginning to recover its genuine 
character. I was told by an old 
pastor, that fifteen years ago he 
could not count six ministers of the 
established worship who preached 
the gospel. He thinks that at pre- 
sent, out of the six hundred belong- 
ing to the national temple, there may 
be two hundred who, with more or 
less effect and sincerity, uphold 
Christian principles. At the former 
epoch, he assured me that the preach- 
ing of Socrates instead of Christ was 
almost universal. Actually, in the 
great majority of pulpits, an insipid 
dilution of the truisms of moral phi- 
losophy take the place of Chris- 
tianity. Still a progress has been 
made, and is making. It must spread, 
however, much wider before the 
French Reformed Church can be 
other than a very melancholy and 
disheartening object of contempla- 
tion. It has not yet risen above the 


double degradation of its late igno- 
minious proscription and permissive 
re-establishment. It has no con- 
sciousness of being a power in the 
state. Every other body of men, 
representing distinct doctrines, opi- 
nions, or interests, is a power; but 
Protestantism, nationally considered, 
is lumber. This is the more deeply 
to be deplored, as the mind of 
France, as I have hinted before, is 
undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Uncertain on all moral sub- 
jects, it is yet not sceptical. A glut of 
infidelity has produced a reaction of 
feeling towards religion, which Po- 
pery cannot respond to. There is 
therefore a eens an idle flap- 
ping of speculative air, whilst—pre- 
vious to a new plunge into wilder 
mental aberrations than ever—the 
question is put on all sides, ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity, or no Christianity?” Shall 
it continue to be said that in such a 
state of things as this, an organized 
Protestant Church, having more than 
a million of adherents, has no in- 
fluence, is not felt, is hardly known 
to exist, is not referred to or even 
thought of? I trust not. I trust 
that all I have seen is merely a be- 
ginning. If, indeed, we compare 
what has been doing almost imper- 
ceptibly the last two years with 
what has been done the last century, 
we shall find that the two years 
weigh most in the balance. Ex- 
cepting at Mens, all I have witness- 
ed has been brought to pass within 
litle more than the latter period ; 
and we may cast our eyes far back 
into the history of France before we 
light upon an epoch in which such 
things, unhindered, either by perse- 
cution, proscription, or the vigilant 
jealousy of the government, could 
have happened. In almost all parts 
of the kingdom, however, symptoms 
of a revived religious feeling, similar 
to those I have noticed, may be at 
present discovered. 
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Barts cautiously opened the door, 
and one stride brought the new vi- 
sitor close to the prostrate Pippins. 

** What carrion’s this?” asked the 
new-comer, jerking his toe against 
the shoulder of the bacchanal, hap- 
pily insensible of the enquiry. Bats 
was about to explain, when the 
querist stopped him by a gesture of 
impatient command, and by an evi- 
dently educated twitch of the hand, 
possessed himself of the repeater, 
temptingly peeping from the pocket 
of Job. Phineas’s face fell into 
shadow at the dexterity of the ope- 
rator. If there be, as we devoutly 
believe, honour among thieves, sure 
we are it is alloyed with envy : aman 
with a hand like a ham cannot com- 
placently view the snaky palm of 
a more perfect brother. Hence the 
bile of Phineas at the adroitness of 
Skinks, who, indeed, bore about his 
person ample prima facie evidence 
of superior talent; his coat was 
finer, his——but we must attempt a 
sketch of Skinks. 

Our new friend was a highway 
Hercules. Could he have conde- 
scended to eat what dull people call 
honest bread—that is, as Skinks 
thought, bread without any butter— 
he might have passed a useful life 
in a caravan. Many a man, with 
far less pretensions than Skinks, has 
lived very respectably as a giant. 
With no assistance from the shoe- 
maker, Skinks stood six feet five. 
No man had a more ingenuous face, 
for he looked the varlet that he really 
was. His eyes were most meditative 
in their expression, but constantly 
wandering; he always looked like a 
man who has lost his purse, and 
shrewdly suspects it to be in his 
neighbour’s pocket, yet wants the 
courage to tax him with the acci- 
dent. His skin was sallow from 
midnight watching; (his works, we 
mean pistols, like the Greek’s ora- 
tions, constantly smelt of the oil); 
his voice had sunk, beneath the 
night air and brandy, to a raw and 
rugged bass; and his temper, tried 
by several juries, had suffered some- 
what from the ordeal. His language 


was generally laconic, but sustaining 
and sympathetic. Many a trembling, 
sinking passenger had he, with one 
word, prevailed upon to stand. His 
strength was amazing ; for often, 
like Milo, had he stopped a carriage 
in full career with only his fore- 
finger—on a trigger. So much for 
the man of clay. His dress was 
worthy of its tenant; he wore a 
claret-coat, “ smeared” with lace 
that passed for gold—black velvet 
breeches, and boots,—certainly from 
the last of the ogre, who, when we 
were young, was wont to take three 
leagues at a step. A three-corner 
hat, bound and looped with bright 
metal, half-cocked upon his head, 
fearfully harmonized with a brace 
of pistols in his belt. A huge pig- 
tail hung, like a dead snake, down 
his back. Such was the man who 
now with folded arms looked con- 
temptuously below on Pippins,— 
asleep and dreaming,—we know not 
what, for there are deep things in 
drunkenness. 

And where was Molly? Drawn 
to her full height, her face flushed, 
her bosom heaving, and her terribly 
black eyes fairly eating the colossus 
before her—he all the while as in- 
sensible of the attention as his pro- 
totype of Rhodes. “ Lucius, Lu- 
cius,” cried Molly,—and at length 
Skinks, by a growl, acknowledged 
the appeal. ‘ Molly!” and he sat 
down, and Molly sank upon his 
knee, and writhed her arms about 
his neck,—Skinks, in deep contem- 
plation, slowly winding up the re- 
peater he had plucked from Job, 
the heart-strings of Phineas crackin 
at the sound; and Bats gasping | 
glaring with jealousy at the “ happy 

air,” for Skinks had a bear’s love 

or Molly. It might be he was 
drawn towards her by a sympathy, 
independent of affection ; her father 
had been hanged, and only for shoot- 
ing a gamekeeper. 

“ What luck ?” Mortlake ventured 
to enquire of the serious Skinks. 
“ Any thing upon the road ?” 

“ The road!” echoed Skinks, 
with the disgust of a man who feels 
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he has mistaken his profession— 
“ That a man of my standing should 


be brought to rob on foot! May 
the hound that shot my mare—well, 
well,” and Skinks ground his teeth, 
strangled a rising groan, and break- 
ing into awhistle, tapped with his fin- 
gers on the back of Molly,—Bats 
choking in commendable silence. 
‘“‘ This is the first prize I've drawn 
these ten days,” and Skinks some- 
what ostentatiously displayed Sir 
Scipio’s repeater. 

“°Tis easy to bag the bird when 
another has springed it,” said Phineas, 
and his lip quivered. 

“ What now!” growled Lucius, 
“ what are ye but hands and feet,— 
dead flesh, if I had not the head to 
move it. Jack-of-the-Gibbet, though 
a scarecrow of ten years’ hanging, 
were as serviceable a rogue. Spring- 
ed it! Well then, we’ll take Blen- 
heim from Marlborough, and give 
the victory to the drummers.” 

“ Why, in such matters,” sullenly 
replied Phineas, “I don’t know if 
there arn't sometimes worse used 
folks than drummers.” 

“Hold thy tongue, Phin,” coun- 
selled Molly—* thoul’t ruffle Lu- 
cius !” 

“The hangman ruffle him and 
band him, too,” muttered Phineas 
indistinctly. 

“ Who growled there—thou, Phi- 
neas, or the dog?” and Skinks de- 
terminedly put aside Molly, and 
advancing towards the rebel, looked 
him into quaking. Skinks stood for 
an answer. 

“ A dog,” said Phineas, in a tone 
not unworthy of the quadruped. 
Skinks sank tranquilly on his seat, 
and Molly resumed her throne upon 
his knee. 

“ That's the worst of Phin,” cried 
Bats—“ he doesn’t know common 
sense. He’d rob a captain of all 
that makes his commission worth a 
farthing ; the profit and glory of 
other people’s work.” 

“Be still, Bats—be still,” and 
Molly knitted her brows, and turned 
towards the offender, who glowed a 
deeper scarlet at the reproof; his 
very hair seemed to grow redder as 
Molly spoke. 

“ No meanness of spirit,” pursued 
the quickened Bats, “to quarrel 
about a trinket like that, Phin. All 
such knick knacks are the fair per- 
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quisites of the captain for expenses 
and news upon the road.” 

“ Well said, Bats,” and Molly 
smiled graciously upon the talking 
snake about to sting her. 

“ To be sure; I shouldn’t wonder 
if the captain means to give that 
watch to the blue-eyed girl at the 
plough. She’s a kind thing, and 
the captain loves blue eyes, Phin; 
he says they’re so innocent.’ 

Egypt's asp was not a surer reptile 
than Bats. Molly, struck to the heart, 
where an old, old wound was fes- 
tering, sprang to the earth, quivering, 
like an arrow newly: fixed, with pas- 
sion. Her eyes looked molten with 
rage, her large throat dilated to a 
pillar; her coal-black tresses were 
stirred as by the air, and her lips 
moving with inarticulate sounds, 
she leapt like a cat on Skinks, and 
tearing the watch from his pocket, 
with the swing of an Amazon dashed 
it to the floor. Skinks jumped to 
his feet, whilst the wheels of the re« 
peater prettily described circles 
around him. (It is the privilege of 
beauty to make us forget time; even 
Sir Scipio would have been puzzled 
to identify his own repeater. ) 

Skinks could ordinarily master his 
feelings, but not when bound up 
with a gold watch and chain. He 
applied a terribly significant mo- 
nosyllable to Molly, and with his 
clenched mallet. power fist, struck— 

Whimper not, sweet Cupid! Dry 
thine eyes, aud feed thy mother’s 
doves—and thou, fair Venus! shriek 
not a second shriek—and ye, eternal 
Graces, huddle not like frighted fowl 
together. The face of Molly was 
not profaned ; at his last public hour 
Skinks was spared that tighter pang ; 
for, happily, Bats rushing before the 
fair, received on his more appropriate 
nose a blow that fairly pasted it to his 
cheeks. Down, of course, he fell; 
but falling, cushioned his os sacrum 
on the belly of Pippins, who, by the 
profoundest grunt, acknowledged 
the deposit. But the blood of Bats, 
as might be seen from his nose, 
was up, and in a second so was 
Bats himself. Seizing a bludgeon, 
perhaps as hard as Skink’s fist, he 
made at his assailant; when Molly— 
we will not stay to analyze the mixed 
feelings of gratitude and love that 
moved her—clawed up the drauzht- 
board, and striking it with vehement 
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precision on the skull of her pre- 
server, she split the checkered ta- 
blet, holding the astounded Bats in 
a square collar of polished wood. 
Had Skinks been a common man, he 
might have struck his powerless foe ; 
but Skinks had magnanimity, and 
tickled by the dilemma of his ene- 
my, he roared a laugh ; and Mortlake 
and Phineas, like true courtiers, 
joined in chorus. Bats dropt his 
club, and wiped his nose. Molly, 
releasing her prisoner, folded her 
arms, and with the look of an injured 
empress, sank, wordless, on a tub. 
Bats still tried coaxingly to raise his 
nose, though looking as he would 
not have objected to a new one, cut 
by Taliacotian cunning, from the 
heart of Skinks. 

The impressive sound uttered by 
Pippins in the fall of Bats awakened 
the attention of the captain to the 
sleeper, ‘‘ Where did ye pick him 
up, Bats?” asked Skinks, in a most 
honied tone. Bats was not to be 
mollified by such peculiar atten- 
tion, still his soul rankled with his 
late injury, still he glared, and, silent 
still, he felt his nose. Phineas gave 
the necessary information; in few 
words condensed the protestations 
of Job as to the accident which had 
possessed him of the watch, and then, 
with a speaking wink of the eye, 
pointed out the bloody napkin! 

* Got it honestly, eh?” said 
Skinks, with the smile of a Judas. 
“Ha! the thief’s above his business. 
Pick up the pieces, Phin.” and he 
pointed to two or three fragments of 
the watch glittering on the floor. 
* Let’s look at his honest face,” and 
the obedient Phineas turned Job 
upon his back, he having rolled over 
when relieved of Bats. Skinks took 
a burning brand from the logs, and 
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(April, 
stooping near Job’s feet, stretched it 
within singeing distance of his cheek. 
“Ha! ha! ha! an old bird, my lads. 
I know him as I know my nails—a 
nursery thief—a bread-and-butter 
footpad. Why, he was tried at York 
for stealing a coral and bells from the 
mayoress’s baby. I saw him in the 
dock; somehow there was a crack 
in the indictment, and Bill Ticket— 
for that’s his name—crept safely 
through.” 

It is to be feared that when Nature 
made Jub Pippins she did not break 
the die, but in the same mould made 
one William Ticket; for that the 
story of Skinks was cold, malicious 
slander, we cannot believe. No; in 
possessing himself of the property 
of Pippins, he was sustained by the 
virtuous conviction that he was pu- 
nishing a too lucky, a too dissimu- 
lating thief. William Ticket was 
despoiled, happily for him, in the 

erson of Job Pippins. 

“Pll tell ye what we'll do,” said 
Skinks, oracularly ; “ we'll” 

“Ugh!” roared Pippins, flinging 
up his legs as though under a gal- 
vanic battery, the toes of his thick 
soled shoes striking the under jaw 
of Skinks against its brother like a 
plate of iron. Skinks blasphemed— 
and Bats, smiling for the first time, 
took his fingers from his nose. 

Job was not a salamander; a red 
hot spark from the blazing wood had 
inopportunely lighted on his cheek 
as the too near Skinks was about to 

ass sentence—a sentence, we fear, 
in which the jaw of the judge was 
made more evident than his justice. 

Sentence was passed—immediate- 
ly carried into execution, and where, 
and in what state was the culprit— 
where was Job ? 





Cuaprer VI. 


It was a pleasaut morning in the 
month of fickle April; the sun was 
up in his brightness—the fields 
steamed with odours—the birds sang 
and twittered—the Jimping hare now 
hopped along the mead, and now sat 
and licked her dewy paws—the rooks 
cawed their sweet domestic cares— 
the hedgehog rejoiced in his new- 
warmed blood—the snail, like creep. 


ing Envy, crawled its slimy way— 
the lambkins frisked, and still Job 
Pippins slept. 

Thy hand, reader; step this way. 
Thou art in a most delicious mea- 
dow, within three yards of the sleep- 
er. See yon dry ditch; there—there 


lies Pippins! 
We paused, and our heart rose 
within us as we looked upon the 
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dreamer. Touched by the softening 
influence of the season—for in spring 
time our heart turns to a ball of 
honey — we exclaimed, “Ha! here 
is penniless worth upon its couch of 
nettles ; thorns at its side, nightshade 
at its head, and crawling, creeping 
creatures round about. Poor soul! 
The toad still squats at thine ear, 
and the raven is thy constant sere- 
nader!” Saying this, and dropping 
tears beyond the average size, we 
walked on; for Job began to yawn, 
and we were fearful that he would 
ask our hospitality. Sentiment we 
can, and ought to bestow upon the 
wretched—rolls and butter cost mo- 
ney. 

Job woke, and as he woke his 
temples were pierced by nails driven 
to the head by one short stroke, and 
then some half-dozen lancets were 
struck into his skull, and his eyes 
were turned to two lenses, burning 
hot, and his tongue was an unma- 
nageable bit of hard, dry leather, re- 
taining a high flavour of the tan. In 
other words, Job felt the last night's 
gin—such being the late feelings of 
those (our authority is a late mem- 
ber of Parliament, an eminent water- 
drinker) who indulge in spirituous 
liquors. 

ob was in his shirt ; and, like Ham- 
let in the same garment, pale. How- 
ever, casting his eyes on his linen, 
he more than “ rivalled its white- 
ness,” for he turned to a correspond- 
ing yellow. The vestment—that 
** most domestic ornament ” his shirt 
—was stained with unseemly blots 
of blood. Whether he had merely 
“assisted ” at a tragedy, or had been 
a principal, was a doubt that, for a 
second, withered him like lightning. 
Then it all came upon him—the hurt 
—Molly—the’ drink—the—the—and 
then he passed into that confine 
where darkness swallows all things. 
An insect ticked its little note. “ The 
watch!” cried Job, and stood upon 
his feet; the trees, and fields, and 
herds, yet hag | round him—and 
the blood glaring like red fire—and 
Job, gaspingly applying his hand to 
his flesh, and feeling that at least he 
ought to have a very serious wound. 

It was, we repeat, a balmy day in 
April, when Job Pippins, reduced to 
his last garment, stvod ina field with 
the wide world about him. Hatless, 
shoeless, hoseless, he stood upon the 
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grass, the bold zephyrs playing with 
his shirt—his tattered flag of terrible 
distress. And Job began to feel the 
sickness of hunger; he looked at the 
cows, and yearned for his breakfast. 
Job resolved and re-resolved. Should 
he try to regain the hut, whence he 
had been so inhospitably sprited ? 
Then he thought, what availed a 
naked man against four men and one 
woman? Should he run to the first 
house and publish the whole story? 
Again, who would put faith in aman 
with so slender a wardrobe? At 
this moment of indecision, a bull in 
the next field,annoyed orscandalized 
at the appearance of Job, leapt the 
low fence, and unhesitatingly ran at 
him. Job paused’ no longer, but 
made for the next meadow, and 
scaling a five barred gate, saved him- 
self in the main road, the bull sha- 
king his horns, and casting a re- 
proachful look at the fugitive. The 
destitution of Job was perfect, as he 
thought, without a new affliction; a 
few seconds before, and he could 
have dared Fate to do its worst, in the 
firm belief of its inability. Vain, blind 
man! He was then the sole pro- 
prietor of a whole shirt; and now 
he stood in the London road, with 
almost all the hinder part of that 
unique garment impaled on the dead 
brambles surrounding the fatal five- 
barred gate. The retreat of Job 
was most ignominious; he had not 
even saved his colours. (Moral: 
Let no man with one shirt despise 
the frowns of Fate.) 

Job stood in the road, his heart 
sinking deeper and deeper still as 
he wistfully beheld his lacerated pro- 
perty held by the thorns, and still 
vigilantly guarded by the bull, who 
to Job looked as though he felt the 
full importance of the trophy. In 
the impotence of rage, Job at length 
with a disdainful action turned his 
back upon the bull, who took the 
insult with the most commendable 
philosopby. 

And now, thinks the reader, Job 
is at the zero of his fortune. He is 
naked, hungry, penniless, and where 
shall he find a friend? The river— 
yonder river, that like a silver thread 
intersects those emerald fields—that 
shall be unto him clothes, meat and 
lodging. Mercy on us! suicide? 
No, no; Job had a just value of life; 
when it was only worth throwing 
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away, his opinion was, that nothing 
further could hurt it. The river, it 
will be seen, was Job’s Pactolus. 

Quitting his foe, Job made for the 
stream, while his fancy peopled its 
banks with a hundred racing, leap- 
ing, shouting schoolfellows, with 
whom, despising birch — despising 
the deep moral of the primer tale, 
in which the impartial pedagogue 
flogged alike for swimming and for 
sinking—Job was wont, in boyish 
days, to dive. Job sighed as he 
thought of those happy, reckless 
hours: then what was a shirt to 
him ? His father bought it, and his 
mother made it! 

Job crawled and slinked across 
the field, and was already among a 
clump of alders, overhanging the 
stream. Was the great enemy of 
man cooling his burning limbs in 
the bright waters? Or had some 

itying angel, softened by the na- 

edness of Job, lighted among the 
trees? Was it a temptation of the 
Devil, or was it the beneficent gift 
of akind spirit? Job was perplex- 
ed: well he might be. 

Reader, put thyself in the moiety 
of the shirt worn by Job; think thy- 
self thus naked, weary, hungry, des- 
titute; and then imagine a very 
handsome suit of clothes —hat— 
gloves — shoes — walking-cane —all 
that “ makes the happy man,” lying, 
a golden waif, at thy fuot,—no vi- 
sible second person near. What 
wouldst thou do? No matter; lis- 
ten what Job did. 

Job sat himself upon the grass, 
changed his equivocal shirt for the 
ample piece of ruffled “ aired snow” 
before him, tried an experiment with 
the shoes and stockings, which an- 
swered the fondest hopes of the 
essayist,—girded his loins with the 
providential pair of breeches—don- 
ned the vest and coat,—took his— 
yes, Ais—hat, gloves, and stick, 
placing the cravat in his pocket, to 
be tied in moments of better leisure, 
and—Job was always a fast walker 
—in three minutes he was again in 
the main road. Again he passed the 
noted gate—there was still the bull, 
his glaring eye still upon the rem- 
nant of the shirt. As Job glanced at 
the rag, he flourished his cane, and 
smiled supreme contempt. 

Job journeying onward,something 
weighty struck at his leg. He put 
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his hand in his coat pocket, and 
pulled out a purse; it contained 
eight guineas and as many dollars, 
This was too much ; Job sank against 
a tree, and overcome, one hand 
holding the purse, and the other 
placed upon his heart, thanked Pro- 
vidence! 

How long Job might have dwelt in 
the grateful reverie we know not, 
had he not been disturbed in his 
thanksgiving by the noise of an ap- 
proaching cart, rattling along at full 
speed. Two men were in it, who, 
as they passed, greeted Job with a 
wondering whoop; and one of them 
added to the exclamation the follow- 
ing curious enquiry :—“ I say, Bill 
Ticket, when did you cut your 
teeth ?” 

“Iv’s plain,’ thought Job, “ the 
clothes belong to Ticket.” Job 
paused—he had surely seen the men 
before; and yet they passed so ra- 
pidly, that—but then Job was not 
aware that, possibly, they were 
going to see a swimming-match— 
a very private meeting—between a 
young Oxonian and the Dolphin. 
We know not that such was really 
their destination—we can only speak 
to the match. 

As the suit worn by Job had a 
local reputation, he saw, with un- 
affected pleasure, a return post- 
chaise halt when near him, and heard 
the postilion ask his honour “ if he’d 
ride?”? Job entered the chaise, 
pulled down the curtains, and went 
whirling off to the next town, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. At least twenty 
times, in the solitude of his carriage, 
Job pulled out his purse, and count- 
ed his money. 

The postilion had orders to stop 
outside the town—Job had business 
in a neighbouring village. There, 
he thought, he would calmly pass 
the day—it was yet early morning— 
and at nightfall travel towards Lon- 
don. Job had not breakfasted, and, 
as he crossed a bridge, the inn on 
the opposite side seemed to open its 
doors wider to receive him. At this 
instant he heard a shriek, and look- 
ing saw a gir] tearing her hair, and 
clapping her hands, and pointing to 
what seemed a mere ball in the wa- 
ter, though, on closer inspection, it 
appeared to Job a child’s head. Job 
leapt into the stream, and swam in 
the direction of the child, whose 
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neck was all but in the grasp of his 
preserver, when, for the last time, it 
sank. Job—the tailor had made his 
coat somewhat too tight under the 
arms—though an expert} swimmer, 
was tramelled in his movements ; he 
dived and he dived, as though in a 
well he was diving for truth, and 
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still, like many divers, brought up 
nothing. Again he went down, and 
he rose with the body of Augustus 
Winks, son and heir of Nicholas 
Winks, Esq., proprietor of yonder 
splendid mansion, Ladybird Lodge, 
with the lawn sweeping down to the 
water’s edge. 


Cuaprer VIL. 


“A perfect gentleman! the fine- 
ness of his linen declares that,” ex- 
claimed the Jaundress of Ladybird 
Lodge, talking of Job, at the time a 
distinguished tenant of the best bed- 
room of the house. “ A perfect gen- 
tleman! you might draw his shirt 
through a wedding-ring !” 

* IT wonder if he’s married,” said 
an under-maid, looking at the foot- 
man. 

“ Swims like a duck,” replied the 
inconsequential functionary. 

“ If Master Augustus had been 
drowned, what a shocking thing! 
And to-morrow, too, with such a 
dinner for his birth-day !” 

“ Well, I suppose the gentleman 
will stay to dinner. I’m sure if he 
could eat gold, it isn’t too good for 
him.” (Job had long been of that 
opinion. ) 

The above is a brief extract of a 
conversation, animatedly pursued in 
the servants’ hall, on the philanthro 
pic swimmer put to bed in the blue 
room—Nicholas Winks, Esq., hover- 
ing about the providential visitor, 
with clasped hands, and all but 
streaming eyes, and now calling him 
the quintion angel of his race, and 
now recommending another half 
fowl— (Job breakfasted in bed) — 
and now insisting on a few more 
layers of hot blankets. It was in 
vain that Job again and again bulle- 
tined his convalescence ; the grate- 
ful father insisted that, after so ge- 
nerous an action, he must be greatly 
exhausted. Then he rang for more 
coffee and toast—then he rushed to 
the next room to clasp the little Au- 
gustus, preserved from a watery 
grave, and now pickled with hot salt 
—then he returned to Job, and ve- 
hemently declared that the doctor 
—the family doctor—must see him. 

“A clever man—practice of ten 
thousand a-year—an extraordinary 
man. Doctor Saffron— you have 





heard of Doctor Saffron?” Job had 
heard the name, but, we fear, doubt- 
ed his skill, for he resolutely declar- 
ed his determination not to admit 
him. “If he had done any thing to 
serve Mr Winks he was glad of it— 
but he had a mortal antipathy to all 
doctors.” 

“ Well, well! Yet if you’d only 
let him feel your pulse, and show 
him your tongue.” Job frowned, 
and bit his lip. ‘“ Enough—I won't 
press it; but if you should catch 
cold for saving my blessed child— 
where are the hot blankets?” And 
Winks snatched at the bell with most 
benevolent fury; he then ran out, 
and Job finished his first fowl, and 
tenth cup of coffee. And still he ate, 
luxuriously pressing a bed of down, 
over. canopied with richest silk. At 
length, somewhat appeased, Job sat 
up in the bed, and was beginning to 
ruminate, when the  too-careful 
Winks re-entered the room, bringin 
with him the infallible Doctor Sa - 
ron. Instantaneously Job dived into 
the eider, as though it was another 
stream, and another child within it. 

“ Forgive me, I can’t help it, my 
dear friend, do speak to the doctor 
—do”—Job maintained a dignified 
silence. “ Well, then, only your 
pulse and your tongue. You may 
be ill and not know it—mayn’t he, 
doctor ?” 

“ Nothing more likely,” said the 
wise Saffron. 

“ T ask no more—only your pulse 
and your tongue.” 

Job, finding there was no escape, 
ventured to put out his arm—Saff- 
ron pressed it, taking out his watch 
—Job felt a qualm as he heard the 
tick: tick of the repeater. “Humph!” 
said Saffron,so—releasing the limb— 
‘* if you please, sir, your tongue.” 

Job now adroitly pulled his night- 
cap—a gorgeous family affair, with 
a most exuberant tassel—down to 
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the tip of his nose; and drawing 
close up to his under lip the snowy 
sheet, he resignedly dropt his tongue 
upon it. With a keen imposing eye, 
Saffron pondered on that most mu- 
sical organ. 

“ Ha—furred”—he said—“ much 
furred! Yes—the effect of the 
water.” 

Job said nothing; but he thought 
—* gin-and- water.” 

** Well, sir,” proceeded Saffron to 
the all but invisible Job, “ we must 
have a few ounces of blood.” 

Jeb shook his head, and drew his 
mouth into an eyelit- hole. 

* Now, do—pray, do let the doc- 
tor bleed you,” and Winks rang the 
bell. “ Pray do—lives like yours, 
my dear kind sir, are not—bid 
Naucy bring a basin—I say, lives 
like yours are not to be trifled with. 
Indeed,” and Winks spake in the 
most winning modulation, “ indeed, 
the doctor must bleed you.” 

Still Job shook his head, but the 
invincible Saffron stood with his 
ready weapon. “ Some practition- 
ers, sir, would await the slow ope- 
ration of aperients, but in cases 
such as these, I always attack the 
bowels with the lancet.” 

“« To be sure,” acquiesced Winks, 
his own bowels being no party to 
the operation. 

“ This way, Nancy,” said Saffron, 
and a serious-looking damsel, with 
a very handsome china bowl, a 
piece of Nankin worthy of the bluod 
of Pippins, approached the bed. 
* Now, sir, your arm, if you please— 
never been bled, perhaps? ’tis no- 
thing—nothing I assure you—’twill 
not confine you—no, you may get 
up to dinner.” 

“I should hope so,” said Winks ; 
*‘ and, doctor, you dine with us to- 
day of course ?” 

It was with some anxiety, that 
Job awaited the answer of the man 
of life and death. 

* And to-morrow—certainly.” 

A groan died in Job’s threat, and 
with the resignation of a martyr he 
extended his arm. So long as the 
doctor remained in the house—so 
long Job felt he must be very ill, and 
keep his bed. 

** Beautiful—beautiful,” eried the 
encouraging and self-complacent 
Saffron, as Job’s blood fell like a 
rivulet inte the basin, Naacy becom- 
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ing whiter withevery drop. ‘ Beau- 
tiful,” and Saffron looked as a miser 
would look at molten gold. “ There 
is nothing like bleeding, Mr Winks 
—only last night Sir Scipio Mannikin 
was saved by it—pray keep your 
arm still, sir—yes, Sir Scipio should 
raise a tablet to the lancet.” 

** Razor,’ thought Job. 

“ Sir Scipio!” cried Winks, “ he’s 
Augustus’s godfather—he dines with 
me to-morrow.” 

“No shivers, I hope?” kindly 
enquired Saffron of the patient, see- 
ing the bed begin to shake under 
him. “No shivers?” Jub pursed 
his mouth into a negative, and con- 
tinued to shake. 

“ Tv’s impossible he should come,” 
said Saffron, “though he’s out of 
danger, thanks—thanks to a provi- 
dential accident that threw me near 
him in the hour of peril. Steady, 
Nancy. Apoplexy.” 

“ And, of course,” asked Winks, 
* you bled him?” 

“Of course he was bled,” re- 
sponded Saffron. 

“ Any more news of that affair ?” 
questioned Winks in a low signifi- 
cant tone. 

“ What, the—the barber?” and 
Saffron leered and gave a shrug. 

“For myself,’ said the liberal 
Winks, “ 1 don’t believe the scanda- 
lous rumours of wicked people,—I 
think her ladyship, though merely 
the daughter of respectable people, 
and married from a tenth-rate board- 
ing school, I think her incapable of 
—by the way, dector, what sert of 
a fellow is this Pippins ?” 

“ You never saw him? Oh, a— 
S* 

“ Good looking, I hear.” 

“ Why, women have odd tastes, 
Mr Winks. I don’t see much beauty 
in a narrow sloping forehead, high 
cheek bones, freckled skin, a nose 
stolen from a pug, and eyes that be- 
long toa fish. How do you feel 
now, sir?” asked the docter of Job. 

Job set his teeth, and with some 
difficulty at self-command, nodded 
his head. 

“I knew you'd be better. As I 
say, happily for the ugly, women 
have odd tastes. For my own part, 
and I trust | am as far above pre- 
judice as any man—for my own part, 
f should be sorry to be upon a jury, 
with only the evidence of his looks.” 
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“It’s very odd—I hear a subscrip- 
tion has been raised for him?” said 
Winks. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if the women 
give him a piece of plate—that is, if 
he be not hanged before ’tis ready. 
Fer they’re after him.” 

“ Why, nothing new ?—nothing.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know what hasn’t 
been missed since he was last at the 
Hall—and only last evening—but by- 
and-by you shall know the whole 
affair. All I say is this; I devoutly 
hope the scoundrel will be hanged ! 
How do you feel now, sir?” gently 
enquired the doctor. 

“ How do you feel now!” softly 
sounded Winks. 

“ Fainted—fainted!” cried Saff- 
ron: “ Water, Nancy—water! and 
that thick cap—away with it,” and 
Saffron’s own hand was stretched to 
grasp the tassel, and in another half 
second the face of Job would have 
lain bare before its libeller, had not 
the patient resolutely griped his 
head. dress, and shouted, “ better— 
much better—very well, indeed.” 

* I told you so,” said the satisfied 
Saffron—*“ now, you see,” he added 
with the look and tone of a triumph- 
ant demonstrator—* now, you see 
what bleeding is. Take away, 
Nancy,” and Saffron bandaged the 
arm. Nancy bere away the blood, 
and was soon beset by the anxious 
servants. They all gathered around 
the bowl like spirits evoked by a 
German wizard. The under-butler, 
having duly scrutinized the gory 
contents, half-shut his eyes, nodded 
thrice, sucked his lips, and said 
oracularly—* It’s very plain—he’s a 
gentleman born.” In matters of 
blood, profoundest heralds have had 
their blunders—let us not ask too 
much of an under-butler. Return 
we to the patient. 

“‘ He had better keep his bed to- 
day ?” asked Winks benevolently. 

** Yes—to. day,’ sentenced Saffron. 

“ What may he take?” 

“Let me see. Why, to-day, I 
should say he may take—a—what- 
ever he likes.” 

“ What! with the beginning of a 
fever ?” 
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“ My system,” said the emphatic 
ron. “ If what he eats does 
him no harm, ’tis plain he’s better ; 
if, on the other hand, it does, to- 
morrow the symptoms will be 
stronger, and we shall have the bet- 
ter authority to go upon.” 

So saying, Dr Saffron took his hat 
and cane, and returned to the con- 
valescent Augustus. 

Winks crept closer to the patient. 
“ My best friend—the preserver of 
my child, the saviour of my house— 
what would you like to take?” 

Job replied, with a tremulous 
voice, “ A glass of rum and water, 
hot, with sugar.” 

It was a fanciful wish for a fever- 
ish patient; but it was complied 
with to the letter—no, not to the 
letter. With the guest of Jonathan 
Bradford at the Oxford inn,— 


** He said not if a lemon he would 
like ; ” 


but the under-butler, like the afore- 
said provident Jonathan, in the sim- 
ple language of the dramatic poet,— 


“ Brought one.” 


And now draw the curtains, and 
tread softly, for Job issleeping. At 
his earnest desire, he had had a 
private interview with Jacob Goose, 
the man especially ordained to pad- 
dle Augustus in the boat, but whose 
wilful negligence had endangered 
the child’s life, and lost to himself 
his place at Ladybird Lodge. Job, 
we say, talked to Jacob ere he was 
thrust from the door. What he said 
to him here matters not; doubtless 
he gave him some golden rule for 
his future days—some amulet to 
wear at his breast—some phylactery 
to bind around his brow. Job 
slept; he slept in down; and he 
who but in the morning was shirt- 
less, and “ couldn’t help it,” was 
now guarded as the eye and heart 
of a princely house —a jewel —a 
talisman—a wonder-worker; nor 
“ could he help it.” 

Had he dived in his half-shirt, 

thaps he had not slept in the 

lue room. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


The next morning all was anima- 
tion in and about Ladybird Hall. 
The birth-day of Augustus was to 
be solemnized with unusual splen- 
dour. At an early hour, Winks, the 
grateful father, was at the bed-side 
of Job, who declared himself unable 
to join the dinner-party, at which, 
next to the epergne presented to the 
host for his breed of bulls, Job was 
expected to be the principal attrac- 
tion. 

“ And was ever any thing so un- 
fortunate? Dr Saffron can’t see 
you; he has been up all night with 
Lady Gemini, and doesn’t, he writes, 
expect to get away before to-mor- 
row. He can’t come.” 

“ Do you know, I think I'll try to 
join you.” Winks pressed the 
hands of Job between his own. 
“ Yes, I—I think I shall be well 
enough; but—but ”—— 

“ Very true; your wardrobe”—— 

* Quite spoilt—impossible that I 
can wear any thing again.” 

“ Of course, of course. Let me 
see—will you pardon what I am 
about to say? I have a suit; I'm 
sure ’twill fit you—’twas made for 
me. I never wore it but once— 
when I was sheriff of the county, 
and took an address to court. I 
may say it—a handsome thing; a 
chocolate cut velvet, with flowers 
down the skirts, and nosegays em- 
broidered at the pocket-holes;— 
breeches to match—and white satin 
waistcoat, flourished with gold. I’m 
sure they'll fit you—ha! I was 
much thinner then—sure they’ll fit 

ou.” 

And Winks, evidently exalted 
with the project, ran from the cham- 
ber in active pursuit of it. 

We pass the process of the toilet. 
Enough for the reader, if we pre- 
sent to him Job Pippins—we beg 
Job’s pardon—John Jewel, Esq , ar- 
rayed in the very court suit of the 
ex-sheriff of the county—a suit origi- 
nally purchased in the vain expecta- 
tion of knighthood. Whatever may 
have been the suspicions of the 
frank and overflowing Winks, the 
portrait drawn of Pippins by the 
hand of Saffron made the masque- 


rader perfectly secure; for he looked 
‘and moved a new-made count. Had 
not the dinner-bell summoned him 


away, Job had pined, a new Narcis- 
sus, at the mirror. But the truth 
is, he was a remarkably pretty fel- 
low—a truth published by the ge- 
neral stir and simper of a bevy of 
ladies, gathered to do honour to the 
natal day of Augustus, and, inci- 
dentally, to reward, with gentle 
words and sweetest smiles, his hap- 
py life-preserver. Job wore his 
arm in a sling—an additional and 
touching claim to the sensibilities of 
the women. As he entered the 
room, and cast his eyes bashfully 
around him, there was in his face a 
look of confusion, which, though it 
might with some take from his 
breeding, with others it added con- 
siderably to his merit. A cynical 
male guest whispered to a compa- 
nion—* The fellow is looking round 
for applause.” Perish all such ill- 
nature like a pestilent weed! When 
Job looked round, he looked for— 
Dr Saffron. 

Job had suffered, as he thought, 
the whole round of introduction, 
when Winks brought to him a young 
fellow, who, for limb and figure, 
might have passed for Job’s twin- 
brother. 

“ My dear Mr Jewel, I must make 
my friend Frank Triton known to 
you: your tastes, your accomplish- 
ments, must, I am sure, most closely 
ally you.” 

Job and Frank mutually bowed, 
when Winks, in a sort of trumpet 
whisper, audible throughout the 
room, applied his mouth to Job’s 
ear— 

“ Splendid fellow! he’s almost 
beat the dolphin.” 

Job bowed still lower to the near 
conqueror of such an adversary. 

“ Beat the dolphin; but—by-and- 
by *——And Winks significantly 
lifted up his fore-finger, and smo- 
thered a chuckle, sliding off to an 
unexpected guest, introduced by 
Frank. 

“ Mr Jewel, Mr Wigmore.” 

Mr Wigmore raised his broad 
back a hair’s- breadth from the man- 
tel-piece, and having “ thrown his 
head” at Job, returned to his easy 

osition. He was certainly less po- 
ished in his look and manner than 
any of the company, and yet Job 
felt less at ease before him. The 
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women— bless them ! — fluttered 
around Job, and his bravery was the 
theme of their silver tongues. For 
the ten thousandth time, Mrs Winks, 
“as a mother,” thanked him; and 
then grandmothers, aunts, cousins, 
all put in their peculiar claims to 
thank him in their various capaci- 
ties. Then came enquiries touch- 
ing his health. How was his head— 
how was his arm—how was his fe- 
ver? To all such queries, Job, con- 
sidering the shortness of the notice, 
replied very gracefully— 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” At 
last, by the number of questions 
confused and bewildered, Job, with- 
out knowing when he answered, or 
what sort of person he was replying 
to, bowed mechanically, and still 
said— 

“ Quite well, I thank you.” 

A dead silence for a second en- 
sued, and Job found himself in front 
of Mr Wigmore. 

“ How's peur game, sir?” 

* Quite well, I thank you.” 

General attention was drawn up- 
on Mr Wigmore, who, ifsensible as 
a target, received the eyes of the 
company. A titter crept through 
the room, and some of the men 
laughed outright. 

“It was only yesterday a fellow 
asked about my teeth,” thought Job. 
And he looked timidly in the dead- 
wall face of Wigmore. It was an 
anxious moment for Job, when, hap- 
pily for him, the servant arrived, 
and Mrs Winks was led to her chair 
by Job Pippins John Jewel, Esq. 

The dinner began with more than 
ordinary gravity. That great event 
in every twenty-four hours, on the 
present occasion, received its more 
than legitimate attention at Lady- 
bird Lodge. Job acquitted himself 
with praiseworthy elegance and 
heartiness, and whilst more than 
one fair feeder whispered of his 
grace, Mr Wigmore loudly compli- 
mented him on his appetite. Winks, 
and not for the first time, wondered 
why Frank had brought his friend. 
But Job, it must be owned, was all 
watchful politeness ; and he had his 
reward. Doctor Lullaby, an exem- 
plary clergyman of eighteen stone, 
sat near the turtle. Thrice—in those 
days of innocence men were not re- 
stricted alike to one wife and one 
soup—thrice the doctor had been 
helped, and still he sat with one eye 


slumbering on the last ladlefull. 
Often he wished to ask, and as often 
repressed the ignoble weakness. Job 
saw the internal struggle. Again 
the doctor turned to gaze—sighed— 
and was about to turn away his 
head for ever, when Job, with the 
dexterous hand of a juggler, seized 
the ladle, and ere the doctor could 
wink, its contents lay melting in his 
plate. The doctor’s face was ra- 
diant with pleasure, and thrusting 
his right hand under the table, he 
clawed hold of the hand of Job, and 
squeezing it until the knuckles went 
like cracking walnuts, he cried ina 
subdued voice, spasmodic with de- 
light, shaking on the last word— 
“ That’s—that’s friendly!” Few saw 
the deed, and none but Job Pippins 
heard the thanks, 

Nothing of further importance 
occurred, until a splendid turbot 
mutely put in its claims for applause. 
They were briefly acknowledged by 
the doctor.—“ This fish, Mr Winks, 
was caught in a silver net.” 

“ I think it the finest fish that 
swims,’ —rashly observed Frank 
Triton. J 

“ What! better than the Dol- 
phin?” asked Winks, with the thrust 
of a gladiator. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Wigmore; 
and a timid lady, only six months 
a widow, jumped in her chair, as in 
a@ menagerie we have seen a lady 
jump when too near the bars. 

“ What is this about the Dolphin ?” 
asked Mrs Winks, with the eyes of 
wondering innocence. Winks gave 
a sidelong look at Triton, who re- 
turned an expostulatory glance, and 
Mrs Winks sat unanswered. ‘ 

“Do you know, sir,”’—and Wig- 
more, in thorough bass, addressed 
Pippins—“ do you know, sir, how 
they are going on with the pearl- 
fishery?” 

“ Not the slightest notion,” said 
Pippins, with new-born dignity. 

“It must be a very hazardous 
employment for the poor men,” re- 
marked the widow. 

“ Not at all,” said Triton—** Not 
at all—for they only employ such as 
are predestined the other way.” 

“ Is that true, sir?” said Wigmore 
to Job, appealing to him as a first 
authority. 

“1 should think the fishery doesn’t 
employ all such,” said Job, blindly 
jumping at what he thought might 
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proveghit. Winks rubbed his hands 
—the doctor hemmed, and Wigmore, 
for a second, wrinkled his brow. 

“ For my part,” said the widow, 
with a recollection of youth, “ I pre- 
fer pearls to diamonds.” 

“ Which would you take, sir?” 
said Job, becoming in his turn assail- 
ant, te Wigmore. 

** Oh, 1 should certainly take,” 
— Wigmore, smiling a grim 
gallantry, “ whatever the lady took.” 

** Then I say, pearls,” concluded 
the widow. 

** Pearls,” decided Wigmore; and 
again he put a smile into his face 
that would have dissolved Cleo- 
patra’s union. Then, turning round 
to Pippins, he bluntly asked—* What 
do you think of coral, sir?” 

“ Really, Wigmore,” interposed 
Triton, feeling tender for his own 
reputation, ‘‘ you catechise Mr Jewel 
as though he were a merman.” 

* Very right—very right, Frank. 
Pearls and diamonds,—he has saved 
the richest pearl for me, and all I say 
is,—and what I expect my friends 
to say is,—God bless him! ”—and 
something of the father stole into 
Winks’ eye, and his wife looked 
with all her heart in her face as she 
turned to Job. 

“Ha! you should have seen Mr 
Jewel. I'm told he dived, and dived 
like—like””— 

** Like a Dolphin,” said a young 
fellow, wickedly supplying the si- 
mile. Again the men shouted, and 
the women wondered—and Winks, 
looking with a laughing desperation 
at Triton, cried— 

“T’'m blest if I don’t tell it.” 
Triton, after many unsuccessful ap- 
peals, resigned himself into the hands 
of Winks. “ You have heardof the 
man we call the Dolphin—I beg your 
pardon, Mr Jewel,—you’re a stran- 
ger—well, we have a fellow here, 
who, I really think, could swim 
against a whale. However, my 
friend Frank thought himself a match 
for him, and—ha! ha!—yesterday 
morning, it was agreed that nobody 
should know it, and with only one 
for an umpire, the match was to be 
decided. Well, though Frank was 
only next to the Dolphin himself, 
he hadn’t a chance; and so he 
was about to return to his mother 
earth, when he found that the 
water-nymphs—the pretty river- 
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goddesses with their ‘ pearled wrists,’ 
as Mr Milton says, I remember— 


conspired to ‘ take him in.’ And 
how do ye think they managed? 
Why, they had stolen his clothes.” 
The gentlemen shouted again at this 
reduction of Frank to a state of 
innocence, but the women, by their 
staid looks, clearly thought it no 
joke. By the way, Pippins indul- 
ged in no unseemly merriment. 

*“* True, Mr Jewel, true—in other 
words, some hang-dog thief had run 
away with them.” Job’s jaw fell like 
the jaw of a dead man, and he sat as 
upon one entire and perfect blister. 

“ They hadn’t left him—ha! ha! 
ha!—they”—and here Winks, with 
praiseworthy prudence, put the edge 
of his hand to one side of his mouth, 
that the intelligence might reach 
Job’s private ear alone—“ they 
hadn’t left him even a shirt ”—Job’s 
teeth chattered—*“ no, not even half 
a shirt.” Job 


* Thought of the murders of a five- 
barred gate,” 


and the table, and the guests spun 
round, and ke distinguished no face, 
save the face of Wigmore looking 
sternly at him. 

“ Ar’n’t you well?” cried Mrs 
Winks, and there was a general 
move towards Job. 

“It’s my fault! I would make 
him come down. Is it your head, 
Mr Jewel?” said Winks. 

“Is it your arm?” compassion- 
ately asked the widow. 

“ Is it,’ asked Wigmore, we mean, 
Captain Skinks—for it was he, in- 
deed—*“ Is it your teeth?” And as 
he put the question, his fingers play- 
ed with the chain of Sir Scipio’s re- 
peater. 

** Thank goodness!” and Mrs 
Winks pointed to the object with- 
out—‘“ Thank goodness! here’s 
Doctor Saffron on his horse!” 

“ My bed—my bed!” roared Job, 
and he leapt up, and actually fought 
his way through the guests—gained 
his room—and plunged into bed. 

Doctor Saffron lost no time, but 
immediately followed Mr Jewel. 
Again the doctor had his finger on 
Job’s pulse—but again Job wore his 
nightcap down. 

“ Humph! I think—I”—but what 
the doctor thought, the present chap- 
ter leaves us no space to record. 


( To be concluded in next Number.) 
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ALCIBIADES THE YOUTH. 


Scene I.—VI. 


** Rear not within your walls the Lion’s seed ; 
Once rear’d, you follow where his fancies lead.” 
ARISTOPH. Ran. 1427. 


Tuk Philological Museum—long a case of suspended animation—will 
revive, we take it for granted, when the Eidolon of Niebuhr, chased out 
of Hades by the indignant ghost of Livy, shall revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, to blow the bellows for ite editors. Not indeed from the farthest 
end of that large, cold, ill-painted, half-diningroom, half-study, in one of 
the few dull domiciles of Bonn, wherein, seven years ago, we upheld, in 
eloquent debate, the cause of Shakspeare, Scott, and Schiller, against the 
self-styled Historian of Rome—but which has been burnt down since that 
memorable day—will the breath of inspiration issue. But only let it come 
from a Teutonic University—clogged with a sufficient conglomeration of 
gutturals—and whether it bring with it ‘‘ blasts from hell,” or “ airs from 
heaven,”—a third new system, entirely re-thought and re-written, of Au- 
sonian story, or a tardy recantation of doubts as to the veracity of Moses 
—we will warrant its being eagerly inhaled, and gladly reproduced in 
German-English by the humble votaries of Niebuhr—man or shade—on 
the banks of the Cam. And, in the event of that blessed consummation, 
we make it our particular request to the learned C. T.—whoever may lurk 
under these mystic initials—that he will continue, from the fifth number 
of the Journal in question, his profound enquiries into the exact period of 
Athenian hobble-de-hoyhood. We are a poor sleeper—seldom enjoying above 
eight hours’ unconsciousness at a stretch without turning—and know the 
value of a good soporifie. Moreover, we are just going to begin our Scenes 
of Alcibiades the Youth with one that properly belongs to Alcibiades the Hob- 
ble-de-hoy ; and we should like C. T. to get some German professor to tell 
him how to tell us the precise age of our hero at the date of the ensuing 
dialogue. 





Scene I. 
The Antechamber of Pericles. 


Slave (as Porter), AUCIBIADES. 





o (Entering.) Is Pericles with- 


Slave. Within—but hardly to be 
spoken with. 

Ale. Why not, pray ? 

Slave. Because he’s thinking over 
and arranging, at this moment, how 
he shall give to the Athenian peo- 
ple an account of his administra- 
tion.* 


in 


Ale, ( Laughing.) Hem! Why don’t 
he rather think of contriving to ot 
them no account at all? Methinks 
that would be a good deal easier. 

Per. (Smiling,{ as he opens his door.) 
Excellent advice! But hark’ye, coz, 
you are ripening a little too fast into 
the statesman. Mean while, come 
in, Master Alcibiades. 

Ale, T have your leave then ? 





* Like the illustrious Member for Greenock, at the close of each session of his at- 


torneyship. 


What parallels there are in true history ! 


t We are sorry not to make him Jaugh; but that was an effort of hilarity in 


which Pericles: was too stately to: indulge. 


(See Plutarch.) Of many similar im- 


provements upon the too fortunate’ Meissner, our besetting sin of bashfulness forbids 


us to take notice. 
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Per. Youhave. And yet the slave 
was right: this morning | am at home 
to very few; but of those few you 
are one. (Alcibiades goes into the 
room.)—And now, what hast thou 
brought me ? 

Alc. The certificates of all my 
teachers for the month, which ends 
to-day. 

Per. Good! (Taking them from 
him.) Krom thy smiling countenance 
I judge beforehand that they speak 
favourably of thee. 

Ale. That you might gather from 
the simple fact—that 1 bring them 
Mysetr. 

Per. (Looking them through.) Very 
good! And yet—am I[ mistaken? 
—have I overlooked it? No, ’tis 
really so. Alcibiades, these are not 
the whole; there is one awanting. 

Alc. Impossible. What one? 

Per. Ismenias’s. 

Ale. (Disdainfully) Ismenias’s ! 
The flute-player’s! How should 
his name be found among those of 
these respectable persons? A scrap 
of dirty linen looks only all the 
— for putting it beside the pur- 

e. 

. Per. Witty, sensible young gentle- 
man! Dost think I have so utterly 
forgotten the last play, as not to de- 
tect thee stealing thoughts from it?— 
You know that I engaged Ismenias 
to give thee lessons in the flute: 
why do I not find him here? 

Ale, ( Offended.) 1 shail attempt no 
witticisms, else I should have an- 
swered : you find not him—because 
he found not me. 

Per. (With a very serious air and 
tone.) And so then—this artist may 
have had good reason to complain, 
that you received him ia the rudest 
manner—laughed at his perform- 
ances—and forthwith showed him 
to the door? I made as if I could 
not credit such a charge; and press- 
ed him so earnestly that at last he 
promised me to visit thee once 
again. 

Alc. (Interrupting.) A promise 
which—that I must bear witness to 
—he truly kept; only that I—forgive 
my frankness, Pericles—gave him 
exactly the same reception as be- 
fore. 

Per, (Angrily ) How ? Is this the 
filial obsequiousness you promised 
me? Dost thou presume so to deal 
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with the instructors whom I appoint 
for thee ? 

Ale, O no—no—my father! Ask 
all the others, and my praises will— 
I know—ten times outweigh the 
blame. Do but just spare me this 
one Ismenias. 

Per, Why, what hast thou to say 
against him ? 

Ale, Against him? Nothing at all. 
But a mighty deal against his art. 1 
must much deceive myself, dear 
Pericles, or you have often yourself 
laid down, that you could not en- 
dure those things which are good in 
only one point, and bad in many. 

Per. That’s true enough. 

Alc, Then it does surprise me 
that in thy so penetrating eyes the 
learning of the flute—more especi- 
ally for a free-born man—should 
find any grace at all;—an art that 
belongs so plainly to equivocal 
ening if not to worse than equivo- 
cal. 

Per. The proof, coz, the proof ? 

Alc. Is very easy to find, cousin ! 
—Of all the instruments ever ima- 
gined suitable for men of rank, it is 
the flute alone that disfigures one’s 
features, and distorts one’s face. 
— Harp and lyre alter not the 
lineaments. The free-born man, 
while he strikes them, retains his 
nobleness of aspect. Joyous emo- 
tion, gentle melancholy, flights of 
soaring thought, by turns beautify 
his countenance—responsive to the 
melodies that are streaming out be- 
neath his touch; and the musician 
grows at once more worthy of love 
as a man—of admiration as an artist. 
Not so the flute-player. His puffed- 
out cheeks, his starting eyes, his 
writhen mouth, make him unknow- 
able even by his friends—(with an 
air of extreme disgust)—so ugly that 
—away with it! [ cannot bring my- 
self to finish the picture. 

Per, (Aside.) My life upon’t! ’tis 
Aspasia has given him this lesson.— 
(Aloud.) Did it cost thee much 
trouble, boy, to get this little oration 
by heart ? 

Alc. I got it not by heart. But I 
won’t deny that I thought over and 
arranged in my own mind what [ 
have spoken. 

Per. Fanciful whimsies ! 

Alc, If this were ail; but I have 
store of other reasons. When we 
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touch the lyre, what hinders us to 
speak, or to accompany its chords 
with song? The lays of our poets 
then receive and yield a double 
charm. The envious flute alone 
takes all the breath—engrosses every 
vocal organ of the player to itself. 
Standing, more than all, in need 
of some support—alone of all it 
would appear to ecorn it. O, 
henceforth let the sons of Thebans 
learn it—those step-children of na- 
ture, to whom she has refused 
the gift of eloquence ;—'tis excu- 
sable to strain after small accom- 
plishments, when great ones are 
denied us. But we Athenians— 
we, the most eloquent people of 
all Greece--and I—from my very 
infancy, in all the games of my 
companions, the SpokKEsMAN—me- 
thought we had gotten our lips for 
something better than to play the 
flute with ! 

Per. Bravo, Boy, bravo! You 
play the orator at least to admira- 
tion. One reason more—but one 
—as trivial as you please—and you 
shall triumph; Ismenias sfiall have 
his dismissal. 

Only 


Ale. ( Clapping his hands.) 
one? QO, how good of you, dear 
Pericles, since i have at least a 
dozen all in readiness! My rea- 
sons hitherto have been drawn from 
things terrestrial; my last shall be 
taken from the Gods themselves. 
Tell me, my father, who are the 
chief protecting deities of Athens. 

Per, A curious question! Minerva 
and Apollo. 

Ale. More curious still, that pre- 
cisely these two divinities have de- 
clared themselves the flute’s sworn 
foes! Was it not Minerva who 
flung it from her in a rage, when 
the other goddesses made sport of 
her distorted countenance? Did 
she not curse with a dreadful curse 
whoever should thereafter take it 
up? And he, who poured out the 
full weight of that tremendous curse 
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on the unhappy finder *—was it not 
Apollo? 

Per. Hush—hush—dear coz!— 


Here is the dismissal for Ismenias, 
and thine own release for the day. 
By my faith, I fear—did I not speed- 
ily give in to thee—we should have 
the whole story of divinities, male 
and female, to go through. For the 
future, if 1 may venture to advise, 
trust rather to your own invention, 
than to the inventions of our priests, 
and of our—— 

Ale. Cousin, dearest cousin, for 
Heaven’s sake don’t utter it, I 
tremble lest you should mean to 
say, our Poets. 

Per, Well, and had I said so ? 

Ale. Ah, it were ungrateful.—’Tis 
they that give thee immortality. 

Per. Ouly they ? 

Alc, At least they chiefly—they 
most securely. Thy magnificent 
Odeum, thine image from the hand 
of Phidias—O, his most lasting mar- 
ble is not so lasting as the pages of 
our poets. Forgive me, if I presume 
too far; but you know that I have 
already studied Homer; and yes- 
terday, when you were talking with 
Aspasia of the merits of Phidias, of 
the service he had done thee with 
reference to posterity, the words 
were hovering on my tongue :—show 
me the buildings—the works of art 
—of Agamemnon’s times, whether 
they have been preserved so well 
as the songs of great Meonides ! 

Slave, (Coming in.) Pericles, the 
Sophist Damon. 

Per. Admit him. (Smiling.) Iam 
sorry he should interrupt thee, Al- 
cibiades. I see you're in the humour 
to dispose to-day of all the stock 
you have been gathering for some 
time back.—And it loses nothing in 
thy hands. But, you perceive your- 
self, two Sophists at once are too 
much for me. 

Alc. ( Aside, as he goes out.) Es- 
pecially when the first alone is— 
More THAN THY MATCH! 





A modest speech that last—from lips just darkening with their nascent 


down! 


But, a propos of this small circumstance, we will furnish Messrs 


Combe and Simpson with another trifling datum, on which they may construct 





* Marsyas, to wit. 
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a diagram of our hero’s bump of self-esteem. We wish, for his sake, 
it were untrue; but, between ourselves, we have it from a sure source; 
nay, it was current in all the barbers’-shops, braziers’-shops, perfumery- 
warehouses, and coblers’-stalls of Athens, some two-or three- and-twenty 
centuries ago. 

Menarches had been the friend, the very Pylades of Clinias. He re- 
mained the friend of the family. (You have one, dear reader, in your 
own family,—and a very good natured, bad-tempered, disagreeable old 
gentleman he is.) One morning, Alcibiades, duly sent by the higher 

owers, waited on him. It was a house, after all, at which the youngster 

ad picked up a deal of good, though it was not his fashion to ac- 
knowledge it. ‘Upon my word,” says the senior, greeting him with 
the customary kiss, * Upon my word, Master Alcibiades, thou wilt soon 
be quite a man.” 

*« By what have you just learned to make that out?” 

“ By this shade upon thy upper lip. 'Tis only down as yet; but patience, 
my young spark, ’twill soon be air.” 

* And I am much obliged to you for finding out for the first time to- day, 
and that too from my Bzarp, what I think my conversation might have 
taught you some years back!” 

Indignant—as he spoke—the coxcomb turned upon his heel, and left the 
threshold of Menarches for ever. 

Too revengeful by half!—We could, we confess it, have cut the throat 
of our family-friend when he called attention, before a large dinner-party, 
to the budding manhood of our first starched neckcloth. But to have cut his 
acquaintance would have shocked our moral sense. And yet—for Alcibiades 
—remember how he was beset! Now the Apollo of the artists, as once their 
Cupid—to some he was the beautiful youth—to some the sparkling wit— 
to some the nephew of Pericles—to some the predestined minister of 
Athens. Followed—flattered—upon all sides, the wonder is that we should 
be ever able to exhibit him in more amiable colours. Across even the 
brightest portions of the canvass on which he is to figure, the shadow of 
Se.r must be permitted to fall! ; 





Scene IL. 
A Room in the House of Pericles. 


Perictes, ALCIBIADES. 











Ale, (Entering hastily.) ’Tis done! 
I've taken it!—the first important 


step. 

Per, ( Surprised.) What’s done ?— 
What step ? 

Ale. The step upon a course, 
whereon one should either never 
enter or bravely persevere; a course 
that now and then leads to greatness, 
often to ruin, and not seldom to both 
together. The step to SraTEsMAN- 
SHIP, 

Per. Have you a journey to the 
Indians before you, that you are al- 
ready practising yourself in riddles ? 

Ale. Perhaps! But yet, before I 
read them, do tell me, Pericles, how 
much money was there in the purse 
you gave me yesterday ? 


Per. Did you not count it? Do 
you value my presents so little as— 

Alc. Just because I do value your 
presents !—They are dearer to me 
for the giver’s sake than for their 
own. Besides, count money! I leave 
that to the merchants and econo- 


‘mists, two classes of individuals to 


whom I don’t pretend to belong. 

Per. Well; let one of your slaves, 
then, do it for you, since you are 
80 anxious to know. 

Ale, Can I so, good uncle ?— 
(Showing the purse quite empty.)—See, 
accursed be the obolus that tumbles 
out of it! I have scattered it all 
among the people. 

Per. ( Astonished.) Art thou mad ? 
The whole sum !—why was this? 
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And why to day? And why with- 
out saying to me a syllable before- 
hand ? 

Ale. Because I myself knew no- 
thing of it when I left the house— 
because in order to say beforehand 
one must see beforehand. ( Laughing.) 
A truth, as [take it, which may explain 
the reason why eo many of our 
priests’ prophecies are—unfulfilled. 

Per. Son of Clinias! (With a 
reproachfu! mien.) 

Alc. Enough. I will be serious; 
only be not quite so sharp with me. 
—I went out—a little while ago—to 
visit the fair Samian, whose beauty 
is making such a noise. It was na- 
tural, therefore, was it not, that on 
such an occasion I should go equipt 
with arms more sure than graces of 
body—or of mind—to triumph over 
the heart of a female. 

Per. Bravo! already so mature. 

Alc. The fruit of a good stem 
ripens fast. Now, pray uncle, don’t 
interrupt me again !—My slave was 
carrying the purse which I had got 
from you behind me, and all day- 
dreams of ambition were swallowed 
up for the time by certain feelings, 
which to Tug need no description. 
Yet the sound of a commotion in 
the market-place induced me to 
make a slight deflection, to see what 
it was about. I reached the gpot, and 
lo! there stood Nictas, surround- 
ed by a crowd of people—He had 
been delivering a speech—as frigid 
as himself, no doubt, and as washy 
as a day of rain—and was endea- 
vouring at last to put the proper 
fire into it, by throwing money to 
the hungry mob. 

Per. Nicias, the son of Niceratus? 

Alc, The same. 

Per, What !—I should scarce have 
looked for his haranguing them so 
soon.* 

Ale. My astonishment was yet 
greater than yours can be. Although 
not exactly of the same age, we have 
known each other from childhood— 
known each other as those who mu- 
tually hate. He, forseoth, would 
always play the /eader, the adviser ; 
while bis timidity unfitted him for 
the lowest subordinate. In every 
little enterprise it was my business 
to breathe courage into the breasts 
of our associates; it was his to rob 
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them of it. To spy out faults, diffi- 
culties, dangers, was his main phi- 
losophy, and often was he in the 
midst of his sage demonstrations that 
our project was impossible, when 
we—had already accomplished it.— 
To see nim upon the bema, and the 
money flying from his hands; to 
snatch the purse from my slave and 
make my largess fly about in twice 
the quantity; all this, believe me, 
Pericles, was the work of a single 
moment. 

Per. ( Smiling.) 1 do believe it. 

Alc. And approve of it? 

Per, And approve of it. 

Alc. ( Seizing his hand in ecstasy)— 
Glorious man! O, my uncle! my 
dear uncle! so promptly, and so 
nobly ought the man to speak, who 
is the head of Athens and a model 
for mz. Thou approvest of my li- 
berality,—for that I thank thee! 
But not thou alone, the Gods them- 
selves approved of it—gave me, 
in one and the same instant, a double 
recompense. For hardly had I 
spoken three words, and scattered 
the first handfull, when the whole 
assemblage deserted Nicias and ga- 
thered around me with shouts of 
joy. In vain he bawled and prayed ! 
Scarce a score of old decrepit grey- 
beards, with greedy eyes, but weary 
legs, remained beside him, not da- 
ring to mingle in the tumult that was 
raging round me. Unnoticed and 
ashamed he slunk away; while I 
was followed home with all the pa- 
rade of a victory. 

Per, A flattering reward for so 
ambitious a youth ! 

Alc. And yet not my best reward. 
This only flattered me. Another cir- 
cumstance repaid me, and with usu- 
ry—bestowed on me the fairest boon 
which mortal breast can crave—a 
FRIEND.—( Opens the door and calls.) 
Come in, Antiochus. And thou, Peri- 
cles, behold him of whom I spoke! 

(A young man, in a meanish dress, 

comes in and salutes Pericles res 
spectfully. ) 

Per. ( With an air like that with which 
a Radical Aristocrat regards a Ten- 
Pounder,—except when he wants his 
vote.) And thou, who art thou? 

Antioch. ( With a confident look.) Al- 
cibiades has named me right—Anti- 
ochus. 





* Juticious Nicias!——he never did when he could help it. 
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Per, (As before.) A name common 
to too many to distinguish thee.— 
Thy father ? . 

Antioch. Speusippus ;—fought at 
Mycale ; and—fell. 

Per. I cannot remember to have 
known him. 

Antioch. That I can well believe; 
since he was poor, and—what was 
worse—what kept him poor—he was 
honest. 

Per, ( Disgusted.) Alcibi—— 

Ale. Before I confute thy glance, 
and O, it is zot one of those that do 
thee honour—but before I confute 
the meaning of that glance, hear 
what I have to say for my friend. 
The Samian girl, to whom I was 
going, loves nothing half so muchas 
a tame bird. For her sake and for 
the joke’s sake, I got a quail, and 
was carrying it to her in my bosom. 
No wonder that in the heat of throw- 
ing about my money, I forgot the 
little wretch; and still less wonder 
that it took advantage of my care- 
lessness to seek its freedom and be 
off. I set up a loud shout, as I saw 
it fluttering away ; the crowd around 
me shouted too, and—down they 
ducked again after the pieces that 
lay scattered on the ground. Anti- 
ochus alone tore himself from the 
spot, and hastened after the bird, 
whose clipt wings could not bear it 
very far nor very high. Luckily he 
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got hold of it and brought it back to 
me. 
' Per. Is that enough te— 

Ale, Enough, methinks, and more. 
Do you forget what he was leaving ? 
—his interest :—what he was running 


after ?—my gratification. Show me, 
amid the swarm of those that buzz 
about thee—show me three friends, 
who, for the hope of doing thee a 
kindness, would abandon their own 
visible profit—would let go money 
—treasure—and up to this time half 
a dozen drachmas were a treasure 
to Antiochus—for the sake of ser- 
ving thee; name me but three such 
friends, I say, and 1 own myself in 
error. 

Per, You are very apt, coz, to 
treat trifles as weighty matters. 

Alc. And yet you yourself have 
often noted it as the first badge of 
true sagacity—to detect in trifles the 
material of weighty things to come. 
See how well | follow your instruc- 
tions! And now, Antiochus, thy 
hand! In ten days hence shall every 
one who talks of thee speak no more 
of the son of Speusippus, but of the 
bosom-friend of Alcibiades—shall thy 
name, which hitherto the first of the 
Athenians knew not, be known and 
honoured by all in Athens, the 
greatest and the least. Come, that 
I may clothe thee in a manner 
worthy of thyself and me! 





And so Alcibiades loved Antiochus—as the fabled Prometheus is said to 
have loved Man—because he was his own creation. 
He had other pets too; and you shall see how he sometimes used them. 





Scene IIL 
A Walk near Athens. 


ALCIBIADES—GLAUCIAS. 


Ale. So then—they were talking 
of me in your circle—were they ?— 
And what were they pleased to 
say? 

Glauc. Many things so strange, 
that for my part I would not believe 
them. 

Alc. If they were only strange, why 


not? Never fear, out with them! 
You know I[ make no secret of my 
faults; all I beg is—no advice as to 
my future doings. 

Glauc. Advice to thee! About as 
rational as Xerxes’ whipping of the 
waves! But tell me, have you really 
a dog that cost you seventy minas ? * 





* Seventy minas—about L.280; or, in comparison with the general price of 
commodities, nearly L.840, in the time of Pericles. 
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Ak. To be sure I have. 
think him too dear? ’Tis the pret- 
tiest creature ever lived. Have you 
not seen him yet? He’ll charm thee. 


D’ye 


Why, man, Hyperbolus himself 
could not spy a blemish in him. 

Glauc. Especially—forgive me for 
speaking to thee about such trifles 
—especially his ¢ai/ is very hand. 
some. 

Alc. (To himself) Ha! ha! that 
known already! ( Aloud.) At least 
it was 80. 

Glauc. What? Could it be true 
then that out of mere caprice you’ve 
cut it off ? 

Ale, ( Laughing.) Precisely so— 
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only I should not have thought that 
Glaucias would have sung its elegy. 

Glauc. But say: what could oe 
thee do it? Do you know that all 
Athens rings with it? And that all, 
with one voice, cry shame upon 
thee ? 

Alc. Bravo! 

Glauc. Bravo !—How? Because—~ 

Alc. Bravo, | say—because all hap- 
pens as I wished. Well for me if 
rumour never speaks worse things of 
me than this! Curiosity and envy 
must always have some food to stop 
their maws. I threw them a morsel 
—you perceive—to take them off 
my weightier designs. 





Forgive us, good reader, that story from old Plutarch, for the sake of an 
ancient proverb! And, as for docking ¢ai/s—we only wish the fashion 
would revive—especially in cases in which the wearers are not, dog-like, 
“ honest creatures,” and the abomination is voluminous. Turn now over 
another page of your Plutarch, or your Langhorne, and mark how we shall 
again better the Boeotian ! 

Alcibiades has told you he loved Poets—sacred choir! Of course, then, 
he shrined in his heart of hearts great Homer as supreme—among Greeks 
the unapproachable. Moreover, his was the true instinct. He hallowed 
Homer the one—the Personal—the Undivided. Unaware of Hedlin and 
Perrault—of Vico, and Bentley, and Heyne—unversed in Wolfish Prolego- 
mena—unscared by the rod or ribbon of Sir Godfrey Herman—unseduced 
by our excellent Nelson Coleridge, on this point, alas! after the fashion of 
his myriad-thoughted uncle-sage, etratic in his brightness—he tore and 
scattered not the Chian laurels, leaf by leaf, amid a host of small anony- 
mous. Happy Alcibiades, to side in the impulse of his fine perceptions 
with a Milman—a Clinton—and our sublimer self !—Like Payne Knight, 
too, he could not abide interpolations; but, unlike Payne Knight, he would 
not sit in false judgment upon genuine passages, nor seek to throw his per- 
fume on the violet. Of the plays of Richard Brome he had probably read 
as little as ourselves (for we quote from a quotation), yet he enacted a 
spirited commentary on certainlines of that no doubt unequalled come- 





dian’s Antipodes :— 





‘¢ You, sir, are incorrigible, and 


Take license to yourself to add unto 
Your parts your own free fancy,” &o, 





Scene lV. 
At first, a Street in Athens. Scene changes to a Grammar-School. 


ALcIBIADEs, ANTIOCHUS.—Afterwards Two Schoolmasters. 


Alc. You teach me to understand 
the character of Achilles ! 

Ant. Who is not, however, I trust, 
your favourite hero. 

Ale, By no means; else must I be 
as unjust as Jove, when he lets 
Hector fall. But my favourite book, 
beyond all question, is Homer. Out 
of him I first learned to read, and 
never since has he quitted my table. 
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Ant. Granted: and yet you might 
forget him here and there. 

Ale. I might, but I never do. But 
why dispute so long about the mat- 
ter? In Athens, let one be in what 
part of it you please, there must be 
acopy of Homer not far off. (Looks 
about him, and points to a neighbours 
ing house.) See there! a school! Let 
us go in and ask “1 him. 

I 
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Ant. With all my heart. 
( They enter, and tind a number of 
Scholars with two Teachers.) 

Ale, Are you head-master ? 

lst Teacher. Lam; and I bless the 
day on which we have the happiness 
to see the son of Clinias among us. 

Alc. Ithank thee ; but, to be plain, 
our visit to-day is not so much to 
thee, as to thine Homer. 

lst Teacher. (Shaking his head.) My 
Homer ? 

Alc. We have been disputingabout 
a passage in the Iliad. Each of us 
thinks he recollects it; but each re- 
collects it differently. Give us the 
poet himself, that he may decide 
which is in the right. 

lst Teacher. 1 am sorry, young 
gentleman, that you will not fin 
your arbiter here: I have no Homer. 

Alc. No Homer ? You are jesting. 

lst Teacher. Why should I be 
jesting ? 

Alc. No Homer! and art a school- 
master ? 

lst Teacher. That I certainly am: 
but—— 

Alc. ( Enraged.) One of those cases, 
which no but can justify! (Boxing 
his ears.) Take that, as a hint to get 
one as soon as possible. Come, 
Antiochus, let us go to Men. ( Go- 
ing.) 

2d Teacher. Stop a little, impe- 
tuous young man! Be not so in- 
censed, I have what you want. 

Ale. Seriously ? 

2d Teacher. Here it is. 

Alc. ( Unrolling the copy.) Thank 
thee ! — First rhapsody — second 
rhapsody — third rhapsody — (sud- 
denly stopping.) But what’s all this ? 
What’s this blotted out—and this 
written on the margin? 
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2d Teacher. These are passages 
which I have altered. Lode tame 
you will find a number of notes that 
will show you I can not only read 
Homer, but improve him. 

Alc. (Laughing disdainfully.) And 
you have not yet received a remu- 
neration from the state ? 

2d Teacher. None! 

Alc, Take it then from me. (Beats 
him.) 

2d Teacher. Help! Murder! 
Help! (The children laugh.) Mad, 
saucy boy! Art thou come hither 
to insult us? 

Ale. Not at all! But I am here to 
avenge Homer; to avenge him for 
the wrongs which you have done 
him. 

Ant. (Interposing.) Alcibiades— 
this heat—How can you judge of 
things you hay’n't even looked at? 

Alc. As if there were any need of 
looking in this case !—Cast your eyes 
upon his beard, and tell me, would 
he have grown grey as a mere 
schoolmaster, had it been in him 
to better Homer? Come, I say once 
more, and let us go to Men. ( They 
go out.) 

d Teacher. Ah, if he was not the 
nephew of Pericles!—( To the First 
Teacher.) But I pray thee, friend, 
help me to indite a satire upon this 
young reprobate ! 

Ist Teacher, Be that thy business. 
Be it mine to devise some way to 
get it read. For, trust me, hadst 
thou in very deed the spirit of Ma- 
onides—and couldst thou blacken 
our insulter into a second Thersites 
—I doubt if there be one soul in 
Athens who would think of taking 
our part against this darling of the 
people. 





The Dominie spake sooth—he was their darling. It was but a few days 
before that a Spartan guest had left the house of Pericles on his return to 
Lacedemon. “ Well,” said his host, “ when thy countrymen shall ask 
thee, what was the greatest thing thou sawest in Athens—and what the most 
marvellous—how wilt thou reply ?” 

** The greatest— Thee: the most marvellous—thy Nephew.” 

“ And what dost thou find so marvellous in Alcibiades ?” 

“ He is the first youth I ever saw, whom al/ envy—and all love.” 

Let the Dominies, then, brivg their action for assault and battery. The 
verdict of the dicasts will be that of a “ most intelligent and impartial” 
English Jury on an injured husband—who had merely grilled his drunken 
wife over a slow fire—“ Sarved the varmin right.” ‘And we would have 
freely offered for the same discipline—no not Bentley, whose very imperti- 
nences are yedglent of genius—but infer alios Mr George Burges, so wittily 
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designated by Bishop Bloomfield as “ the author of a new Greek Play, 
which he entitles the Supplices of ischylus.” 

Majora canamus !—Inform us, gentle, learned, and discerning public, what 
is your opinion of Socrates? That question has sometimes been a poser 


to ourselyes. We have written upon all sides of the subject. First, in 
flaming adolescence and the height of a green appetite for paradox, we 
ran a muck at the venerable street: walker in a style that startled both sides 
of the Atlantic. The Quarterly called us a Northern Aristophanes—the 
North American smote us with paternal tenderness—and the New Monthly, 
then commanded by our well-beloved Thomas Campbell, likened us to “ a 
butcher- fly, fastening by instinct and by preference upon those parts only 
that are defective and disgusting, and making the taint it does not find, by 
its own pestiferous blowing.” Modesty prevents our translating the equally 
flattering, and not less eloquent things, that were said of us in the Scandi- 
navian and Sclavonie dialects. ‘“ Aweel,” thought we, “it’s a’ ane to 
Dandie’’—and so we scrambled back into the King’s highway, prosing about 
the “ wisest and best of uninspired mortals,” ina vein that might have cheer- 
ed the midriff of Priestley and his weak and shallow school. But, in what we 
esteem our happiest mood, we have observed a golden mean—a sort of 
pepper-and-salt mixture, half warm with eulogy, half acrid with satire— 
thereby siding, as we potently believe, with Plato himself, on whom, when 
the bees bestowed their honey, they did not forget the sting. In short, we 
offer a golden key to the Socratic character in one immortal sentence :— 
the son of Sophroniscus was—a man of woman born! The worthy midwife—his 
mother—was lineally descended from Japhet. It follows that her offspring 
was of composite structure :—very honest, very vain ;—highly independent, 
asmallidegree pig-headed;—pious, but somewhat indiscreet ;—more certain 
of his neighbour's errors than of his own truths ;—too fond of playing with 
edge-tools;—and, though a popular Professor of Moral Philosophy, not 
precisely the best instructor for such aspiring youths as Critias and Alci- 
biades. That /ast charge against him we made sixteen years ago—and 
Xenophon has not yet answered it. 

The Professor was not, then, as Meissner supposes, virtue incarnate. But 
his lectures were occasionally quite edifying; and, as the course is gratis, 
we wi!! step in for once. 





Scene V. 
The House of Socrates. 
Socrates. ALCIBIADES. 


(ALCIBIADES comes in, red with anger.) 





Soc. Eh! What! My good Alci- 
biades, you seem to be in a mighty 
heat—or a mighty passion. 

Alc. And cannot possibly seem so 
more than I really am. 

Soc. ( Laughing.) That I can well 
credit, since you have a large stock 
of the—shall [ say the inflammable ?— 
‘about you. But what has made it 
flare up just now ? 

Alc. You must. surely know Alc- 
mzon? 

Soc. The son of rich Megisthus ? 
—A little. 

Ale, Give thanks to Heaven, that 
you don’t know more of him. He is 
the stupidest, the most insufferable 
-boor.beneath sun and moon.. 

Soc. Very possibly. 


Ale. A booby—about whom one 
can doubt only whether his body, 
his head, or his heart be worst; and 
with all this so intolerably proud 
of his riches ! 

Soc. Let him ! Must not every one 
value himself for something? Who 
would not throw life from him with 
contempt, if he did not think him- 
self possessed of some one superio- 
rity to others ? 

Ale. Quite true! But to make the 
rest of his fellow-mortals fee! this 
superiority—is that necessary too ? 

Soc. Unquestionably not. Does 
Alemzon do so? 

Ale. To be sure he does. I was 
in company with him. Two whole 
mortal hours did he harangue, till 
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his tongue must have been as dry as 
our ears were weary, and all the 
time of nothing but the troops of 
slaves he had inherited—the grand 
houses he had bought, built, or 
meant to build. At last he came to 
his estates in Attica, and—would 
you believe it?—had-the audacity 
to compare himself with me. 

Soc. Indeed! And you—did you 
bear this patiently ? 

Ale. No; trust me, I did not. At 
first I was giving him my mind quite 
coolly ; but he was so rude, so out- 
Tageous—— 

Soc. That you became so too? 
Wasn’t it so? 

Ale. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Tell me, then—was it be- 
cause that rudeness of his in con- 
versation seemed so wrong ? 

Alc. To be sure it was. 

Soc. Didn’t you observe that it of- 
fended the whole company ? 

‘Ale. I couldn’t help observing 
that. 

Soc. 
place 
noble youths and men. 
not ? 

Alc. I should think so ? 

Soc. Tell me now, dear Alcibia- 
des; suppose Alcmzeon were to 
come into your circle with soiled 
and tattered clothes, would you 
think it necessary to tear and dirty 
yours ? 

Alc, Why should I? 

Soc. Or suppose he chose to set 
himself among the hired buffoons, 
that are but too often found at your 
tables, would you do the same ? 

Alc. Scarcely. 

Soc. And why not? Because, 
perhaps, it would be an improprie- 
ty, a lowering of your rank, and an 
offence to the company ? 

Alc. Precisely. 

Soc. Did you not say just now— 
or was I mistaken?—that a rude 
tone in conversation was out of 
place, and an offence to good so- 
ciety? 

Alc, I said so, undeniably. 

Soc. Well, then, I do wonder you 
should imitate Alereon in this one 
impropriety, when you would scru- 
ple to follow him in others. 

Alc. Ah! but those would disgust 
all alike ; ¢his touched me only, or 
at least me most nearly, Besides, 
when once my blood is up, how 


It seemed, then, quite out of 
in the society of free-born 
Did it 
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can I get it down again for every 
fool ? 

Soc. To be sure, to be sure! It 
is difficult enough. And the com- 
pany? Which of you did they de- 
cide for ? 

Ale. For me. Wouldn’t you? 

Soc. O, clearly. Would you have 
the kindness, dear Alcibiades, to 
fetch me down that roll ? 

Ale, With pleasure. (He takes a 
roll from a shelf, and undoes it.) 

Soc. You know what these lines 
here represent ? 

Ale, Greece. I know that map 
well. They say it was Pythagoras 
who sketched it.—( Warmly.) He 
was a wonderful man, that Pytha- 
goras ! 

Soc. He was, indeed ; even if he 
has not sketched out this plan ex- 
actly as he should. 

Alc. It is at least the most exact 
we have. 

Soc. Lam glad you think it so.— 
But my eyes are somewhat dim. Be 
so good as point me out the Pelo- 
ponessus. 

Alc. Here! 

Soc. And Attica ? 

Alc. Here! 

Soc, And your estates ? 

Alc. My estates ? 

Soc. At least the space they occu- 
py ; and Alemzon’s too, that I may 
compare the two properties together. 

Alc. My good Socrates, how should 
I find it here? What had the draw- 
er of this map- to do with my es- 
tates ? 

Soc. And yet this map is so cor- 
rect ! 

Alc. Most certainly. 

Soc. And your possessions are so 
important and so great ! 

Alc. Important, without doubt, to 
me; but not to him. 

Soc. And why not? 

Ale. Because, when a man is di- 
recting his attention to the extent of 
whole states and countries, this or 
that particular property cannot pos- 
sibly interest him. 

Soc. Very true. Is it the case, 
then, that in every contemplation of 
a whole we lose sight of particular 
parts, and their comparative rela- 
tions ? 

Alc. How do you mean? 

Soc. Suppose now that Pythago- 
ras had written a history of his 
times, would it not have been his 
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duty to hand down to posterity the 
virtues and talents of some particu- 
lar individuals ? 

Alc, Of course it would. 

Soc. The leader of an army, for ex 
ample, is merely a single individual; 
yet, if the enemy be conquered by 
his wisdom or his valour, does not 
this individual merit praise and ex- 
altation ? 

Alc, Unquestionably. 

Soc. Or the peaceful lawgiver of 
a — Would it have been 
right to let the name of Solon pe- 
rish ? 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Would it, then, have been 
likewise the historian’s duty to men- 
tion what estates he had, and how 
many slaves ? 

Alc. Hardly. 

Soc. Which, then, would count 
for more in the eyes of a Pythago- 
ras—property in land and goods, or 
the riches of the mind? 

Alc, The last, I must acknow- 
ledge. 

Soc. And what appears of small 
importance in the eyes of a Pytha- 
goras, would it not, in the eyes of a 
higher and more enlightened Being, ap- 
pear of less ? 

Alc. Most probably. 

Soc. In the eyes of a Gop, then, 
what seemed to Pythagoras a grain 
of sand would scarcely seem an 
atom of dust. 

Alc. Very likely, I admit. 
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Soc. O, Alcibiades, and thou art 
not ashamed to pride thyself on 
things too unimportant for even the 
geographer, whose sole business is 
with earthly magnitudes! Thou 
canst heat thyself, and wrangle 
about possessions, which, not only 
to beings of a higher nature, but 
even to the wise among thy fellow- 
men, seem insignificant! What are 
thy estates in comparison with At- 
tica? What is Attica in comparison 
with Greece? What is Greece in 
comparison with Europe? What is 
Europe in comparison with the uni- 
versal mass of earth? Reck not of 
it, this unanimated mass! Posses- 
sions on its surface confer not im- 
mortality. The poor Aristides’ 
name is known as well and widely 
as the wealthy Cimon’s. That in 
thee, which lives, which thinks—this 
emanation of the Deity—far, far out- 
values thy domains. For this the 
gods themselves take thought; on 
this posterity will meditate, so thou 
but rightly use it. And here shall 
no Alemzon hope to brave thee, if 
thou only wilt be what thou canst, 

Alc, Socrates, witt. Here thou 
hast my hand upon it! But let this 
mutual grasp be likewise a pledge 
from thee, ever to warn me, when 
thou seest me stumble. 

Soc. A favourable omen! He who 
beforehand fears to stumble, treads 
cautiously ; and he who treads cau- 
tiously, does not stumble often. 





There—you may judge from that, even without reading Plato, if you are 





so unhappy as not to be competent for the first of purely intellectual en- 
joyments. With what sudden bursts of genial eloquence the talkative old 
man would sometimes lighten up the prolixity—the captiousness—and the 
not infrequent sophistry of his dialogue-discourses! Thus did he—for a 
season—hold Alcibiades, as fast as ever dog held pig—bdy the ear. The 
fascination was complete, to the amazement of all Athens. And, for the 
first time in his life, Alcibiades confessed obligation. Loudly—as all worthy 
pupils are always and everywhere called upon to do—did he vaunt his 
professor as the foremost among men. 

“ Do you know any thing sweeter than our Chian wine?” Anytus once 
asked him at one of their jovial banquets. 

“‘O yes !—the kisses of Eudemia!” answered the rogue, threw his arm 
round the neck of his beautiful neighbour, and tasted the said sweets more 
than once, in payment of his flattery. 

“ And would nothing be sweeter to thee than Eudemia’s kiss?” asked 
an gnvious damsel in the company. 


Ale. —— 

Damsel. 1 adjure thee, by the life 
of thy Antiochus, speak truth. 
(Jeeringly.) Why so studiously si- 


lent, Eudemia, when one is putting 
questions for thy benefit? Dost 
thou not feel quite so sure of thy 
victory ? Were I in thy place, 
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I should help to ask him if he 
— any thing sweeter than my 
iss. 
Eud. Tell them, then, dear Alci- 
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biades, what seems to thee yet 
sweeter than this? (Kissing him.) 
Alc, Nothing, nothing, by my head | 
Nothing but—the praise of Socrates. 





We can only wish the avowal had been made—in better company. But 
it would not do to slur over “ that frail but polished sisterhood, who in 
Athens,” says a modern writer,* after Athenzeus, “ were not more distin- 
guished for their external attractions, than for mental culture and scien- 
tific pursuits.” Often so, at least, if not quite so uniformly as the great 
antiquarian and the learned Reviewer would seem to insinuate. Assuredly, 
moreover, Alcibiades did not quite cut their society in the height of his 
Socratic liaison ; nor did the sage himself refuse—pupil-attended—to visit 
their boudoirs. Such, Oh excellent Jameson—such, Oh admirable Hooker, 
were his professorial excursions! No hammers and pudding-stones,— 
no horti sicci, and specimens of cryptogamous plants. Class, Polyandria 
—order, Monogynia—name, Hetera Attica, vulgarly called Athenian * * * 
was the natural production to which he drew the observation of the shoot- 
ing mind. Let us conclude, then, for the present, with his prelection on 
Theodota. Xenophon} has been beforehand with us here; but he has 
unaccountably omitted to mention, that it was Alcibiades who praised her 
to his teacher as indescribably beautiful,—(“ let us go see, then,” said So- 
crates, “ what cannot be described,”)—that it was with him and a younger 
eléve, Apollodorus, that the professor paid his visit—and that it was for him 
she was sitting to a painter, in the character of Danaé, when the visit was 





Scene VI. 
The Chamber of Theodota. 


Socrates. ALCIBIADES. APOLLODORUS. THEODOTA. 


Soc. (After a long visit, preparing to 
go.) Well, my friends, it was very 
kind of Theodota, at all events, to 
favour us with a view of her attrac- 
tions in such slender drapery, and 
to show us, by a living example, 
what is the highest possible pitch of 
corporal loveliness. And yet it 
might still be made a question, 
which party has been the more ob< 
liged to the other—we who have 
seen her beauty, or she who has 
let it be seen ? 

Ale. As how, my father ? 

Apoll. Soerates, you're Jjesting. 

Theod. (Bitterly) Or are at least 
very grateful—in the philosophical 
style. 

Soc. Not too fast, lady and gen- 
tlemen! Is it a greater advantage 
for us to have seen, or for her to 
have been seen? Is not that what 
it comes to? 

Apoll. and Alc, Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Well, then! She gains our 


praise, which flatters her self-love in 
the mean time, and, by being spread 
abroad, may hereafter advance her 
interest. We, on the other hand, 
gain certain amorous fires and long- 
ings, to torment us in absence, dis- 
gust us with inferior charms, and 
keep ever alive within us the wish 
for a fresh view. Apollodorus went 
very near this enchanting creature. 
Let him own—whether he did not 
burn to go yet nearer. Thus does 
she become the worshipped one; we 
are no better than the worshippers. 
Apoll. How subtle, and how true! 
Theod. Very flattering indeed, son 
of Sephroniscus! By Jupiter, at this 
rate, it would be my business to 
thank you for this visit. 
Soe. ( Laughing.) Dearest Theodota, 
it lies in my power to make those 
thanks come warmer from thy heart. 
. Theod, And pray, what hinders 
thee ? ‘ 
Soc, The want of better acquaint- 
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ance with thee, although I have al- 
ready (‘pointing to Alcibiades) a surety 
here, for whose sake you would 
hardly refuse it. 

Theod. Understanding it shall go 
no farther than beseems a grave 
poner. 

Soc. course, of course. But 
forgive me, Theodota, a single piece 
of cariosity. The interior of your 
house is so magnificent, your furni- 
ture so costly, the number of your 
slaves—all sumptuously habited—so 
large, and your own dress so splen- 
did, that I thought at first I had 
come, instead of Danaé’s brazén 
tower, into the temple of Plutus. 
Have you great estates ? 

Theod. ( Laughing.) Oh dear, no! 

Soc. Or valuable houses in the 
town ? 

Theod. Not at all. 

Alc, ( Aside) What ishe driving at ? 

Soc. A rich portion from your fa- 
ther, then ? 

Theod. The furthest in the world 
from that ! 

Soc. (As if astonished.) And yet such 
marks of opulence! So many ex- 
pensive trinkets! So many works 
of art! 


Theod. All presents from my 
friends ! 

Soc. Thy friends? Ha, by the divi- 
nity of Juno, a goodly property! A 
troop of friends, methinks, is better 


than the treasures of Croesus. But 
a rare piece of fortune, too! Tell 
me, how did it befall thee ? Through 
pure luck ? or some artist-like con- 
trivance ? 

Theod. Why, what contrivance 
could I practise here’? 

Soc. What, none? O then shalla 
spider beat thee in wisdom, foresight, 
and art! To her, too, ’tis oft mere 
chance that brings the fly. But at 
least she spreads the net in which 
it is entangled. 

Theod. You advise me, then, to 
— ready such a net? Is that 
it 

Soc. At least you must not hope 
to be always catching the most pre- 
cious of all game—by accident! See 
you not how toilsomely the hunts- 
man chases his? How—even for the 
insignificant hare—he spares no la- 
bour—for it he foregoes his rést 
by night, he suffers heat by day ; for 
it he breeds, rears, trains, his multi- 
tude of dogs ;—some to find'it in te 
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form, some to track its foil, some to 
run itdown? Nay, how, if all this 
be not enough, he seeks with snares 
to ame its way? 

Theod. You harp long upon your 
huntsman. Pray which device am I 
to borrow from him? 

Soc. Perhaps the whole of them! 
At least, in lieu of a tracking- hound, 
thou must get thee a friend to find 
out the rich young voluptuaries, the 
connoisseurs and amateurs of beau- 
ty—since the Alcibiadeses don’t al- 
ways snare themselves—and to drive 
them, when found, into thy net. 

Theod. My net? What net should 
I have? 

Soc. One, by which all men are 
easily entangled ;—thy beautiful per- 
son ; one—well deserving that on it, 
F on the bosom of Danaé, the favour 

f gods and men should fall in golden 
showers! Especially (with an ima 
pressive tone) smce we may hope the 
second — still more indispensable 
gift—is not awanting. 

Theod, And that is ? 

Soc. A soul to match this setting ! 
A soul that teaches thee how to 
look on him whom thou wouldst 
please; what to say to him whom 
thou wouldst kindle; how to'receive 
honour with dignity, disdain with 
indifference; how ’tis thy behest to 
be agreeable to him that truly loves 
thee, grateful to the generous, offi« 
cious to the sick, compassionate to 
him that is unhappy, kind to a faith- 
fal friend. Sure } am that thou un- 
derstandest how to love, voluptu- 
ously — tenderly — confidingly — at 
once. And since thou possessest 
so many exalted friends, thou must 
know how to win them by words as 
well as actions. 

Theod. No, Socrates; by all the 
gods, you imagine arts in me which 

know nothing of at all. 

Soc. (staring) Nothing? What! 
thou understandest not how much 
depends on going half-way to wel 
come inclination, without letting it 
appear so? Force neither wins us 
friends nor keeps them. Only by 
softness cdn so shy a quarry be at- 
tracted — only by graciousness be 
held. 

Theod, A truth sufficiently selfs 
evident! 

Soc. Such things alone must thow 
at first require of thy friends, as 
they do Witliout trouble, or with 
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pleasure to themselves. Complai- 
sance thou must endeavour to repay 
with complaisance ;—so wilt thou 
chain them ever faster to thee;— 
make their love more durable—their 
liberality more profuse — thyself 
more necessary tothem. Above all, 
be heedful to manage thy caresses ! 
Even the daintiest meats, to him 
that seeks them not, are often disa- 
greeable—to him that is satiated, 
disgusting. But only waken hun- 
ger, and the homeliest fare is wel- 
come. 

Theod. But how shall I contrive 
to wake this hunger ? 

Soc. Clearly not by this richly la- 
vished finery only! Clearly not by 
even these fascinating attitudes 
alone! The one frequently displea- 
ses, and to the other one becomes at 
last — accustomed. But by never 
— any thing upon satiety—by 

eeing even from aroused appetite 
—so fleeing as to enhance it by 
delay. 

Theod. Upon my life, Socrates, 
such good — worldly — common 
sense till now I never looked for in 
thee. Can’t you become yourself 
my hunting-comrade in this chase of 
friends ? 

Soc. (Laughing.) Why not? If 
thou couldst but persuade me! 

Theod, And how shall that be 
done ? 

Soc. Nay, nay, my good Theo- 
data, see thyself to that! 

Theod, ( Looking coquettishly at him, 
and assuming a still more charming pos- 
ture.) Be then so very good as to 
come often to see me! 

Soc. ( Mocking.) Bravo, fair Greek ! 
One part at least of the decoying 
trade thou hast caught up fast 
enough,—~as far as /ooks and tones go. 
But to tell thee the plain truth, ’tis 
no easy thing for me to be often 
idle. What with public and private 
business — my wanderings about 
with youths, who put some trust in 
me that must not go unrequited— 
all this keeps me in perpetual em- 

loyment. Besides, I have sundry 
emale frfends that never leave me 
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day or night, for ever teaching me 
their spells and potions. 

Theod. What? Art thou skilled 
in these too? 

Apoll, ( Aside.) The first I ever 
heard of it! 

Soc. (Jestingly.) To be sure I am! 
Tell me, how otherwise would Apol- 
lodorus, Phzdon, Critias, and the 
rest of them be always in my train ? 
How otherwise could I bind this 
all-conquering son of Clinias so 
close to me, that even thy charms— 
in spite of their novelty—can keep 
him from me only—a few days at a 
time ? 

(AtcrBraDEs blushes and looks down.) 

Alc. ( Aside.) Oh, my master, how 
ashamed of myself dost thou make 
me ! 

Soc. Only ask him yourself, The- 
odota; what spell, what philtre I 
have used to tame him. 

Theod. By all that’s sacred, do but 
lend me this spell, that I may try it 
first upon thyself ! 

Soc. Jupiter preserve me !—I don’t 
wish ¢o be attracted ;—at the most I 
would attract. 

Theod. And hast already. Here- 
after gladly will I visit thee—if on- 
ly sure of a reception. 

Soc. Truly, somewhat doubtful! 
since ever and anon one yet more 
trusty friend—calm Contemplation, 
or the heavenly Muse—is wont to 
visit me. To exchange these for 
restless love would be silly at my 
age and in my condition. But 
enough for to-day! Household af- 
fairs demand my presence. Whe- 
ther these young gentlemen (pointing 
to ALCIBIADEs and APOLLODORUS ) will 
stay by the couch of Danaé or follow 
the son of Sophroniscus, must be left 
to them. 

Alc. I go with thee. 

Apoll, And I, 

Soc. (Sneeringly.) See you there, 
Theodota? A new proof of my 
enchantments! How otherwise 
would these young fellows leave 
the most charming of all women for 
an ugly old carle like me ? 





The sermon may be fair enough, Dr Socrates—and an affectionate dis- 
ciple has thought it worth recording—but we doubt the discretion of the 
text. 

Now, soft music, Mr North !—rose paper and gilt edges for your next 
Number, Mr Blackwood !—we are coming to Aspasia. 
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** Then gentlyscan your brither man ; 
Still gentler, sister woman : 

Tho’ baith may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human— 

One point must still be greatly dark ; 
The moving why they do it— 

And just as lamely may ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it.”—Burns. 


Tue lingering disease of Frank’s 
aged relative at length terminated in 
death, and the young man, having 
made some hasty and temporary ar- 
rangements connected with thesmall 
estate bequeathed to him, set his 
face homeward with lover-like impa- 
tience. But that feeling was not all 
made up of pleasurable anticipation, 
and the anxious misgivings by which 
it was alloyed increased to a pain- 
ful degree as he approached his na- 
tive village, and the termination 
(whether good or evil) of all doubt 
and conjecture. 

Nearly eight long weeks he had 
been separated from Fanny ; and the 
style and brevity of her letters du- 
ring the latter part of his residence 
in Derbyshire had disturbed himeven 
more than the longer and longer in- 
tervals occurring between each; 
the latter being nevertheless a start- 
ling circumstance, Fanny’s readiness 
with her pen considered, and the 
freedom and fulness with which, 
during the first weeks of their sepa- 
ration, she had apparently poured 
out every thought and feeling in fre- 
quent communication. But this was 
not all: Frank’s vague apprehensions 
were painfully stimulated by a let- 
ter from his old father, who, having 
occasion to address his son on busi- 
ness (nothing short of necessity ever 
roused him to so unusual an exer- 
tion), concluded his epistle with the 
following startling postscript :— 

“* Nota Beny.—I forgot to say she 
won't do after all, Frank! At her old 
ways again—worse than ever.—Best 
look out for a wife down there: or 
cqme back and see if thee and Mary 
can’t make a match on’t.” 

A late September evening had 
shut in dark and dreary as the coach 
in which Frank had taken his place 
wound down the last hill in its ap- 
proach to Holywell, through which 


lay its route to the next post town. 
Light after — sparkled out from 
the low dwellings of the straggling 
street, and from those more irregu- 
larly scattered among the gardens 
and orchards of the sloping upland 
beyond. But Frank’s eye glanced 
over all to one familiar spot, when, 
from the lattice of a poor cottage 
rather apart from the rest, beamed 
a few small rays that had been to 
him as an evening star, from boy- 
hood to that hour, and now sent a 
thrill of gladness through his heart, 
as he first descried the well known 
beacon twinkling through the thin 
autumnal foliage of an intervening 
pear-tree. 

The coach set him down ata turn- 
ing from the high-road which led 
straight to the Grange. But instead 
of striking off into that homeward 
path, he hastened in the opposite 
direction, toward the solitary cot- 
tage. As he approached, the small 
steady ray wavered and flickered in 
the window, and was hastily shifted 
from its station—and the door flying 
suddenly open, one of the young lads 
rushed out without his hat in the 
direction of the village, and Frank's 
ear caught the word, ‘‘ Doctor,’— 
and he saw figures moving between 
him and the bright fire-light in seeem- 
ing hurry and confusion— 


“ What strange and wayward thoughts 
will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 
* Oh mercy !’ to himself he cried, 
* If Lucy should be dead.’ ” 


For a moment he stood gazing into 
the cottage—not daring to advance— 
his knees smote together, and his 
heart beat with painful violence. 
But with a strong effort, shaking off 


the palsifying weakness, he strode 
on, prepared for the worst, and stood 
in the midst of the agitated group. 
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One glance sufficed to relieve him 
from his most agonizing apprehen- 
sion. Mark Fairfield and his dame 
and their youngest boy were support- 
ing the apparently lifeless form of 
the aged grandmother, who lay back 
in her old high-backed chair, still 
breathing ; but the sunken eyelids 
had closed seemingly for ever over 
the long sightless balls, and the 
awful shadow of death was on her 
pale features and venerable brow. 
A few broken and hurried words 
were all the greeting between the 
distressed family and the new comer; 
and sufficed to explain, that his 
revered old friend had been seized, 
as they sat at supper, with a sort of 
fit, during which she had struggled 
hard to speak, but could only arti- 
culate the name of Fanny, before 
she sank into her present insensible 
state. 

“ And where is she ? good God! 
where is Fanny ?” exclaimed Frank, 
as he started from his attitude of 
awe-struck contemplation, and glan- 
ced round the room, as if in search 
of her who was so painfully missing 
at such a moment—and then he 
learnt from the half-hesitating pa- 
rents that they had not seen her for 
many days, she was “ so taken up at 
the Court.” “ And oh! I’m soglad 
you’re come back, Frank!” sobbed 
the agitated mother—“* Now all 
will go right again, please God !— 
But what shall I do? If she could 
but come time enough to give a last 
kiss to her poor old granny while 
there’s life on her lips !—But father 
nor I can’t leave her, and there’s 
Jem with a sprained ancle, and ”——— 

“Till feteh her—I'll fetch her my- 
self, mother !—Don’t fret—I’ll fetch 
her in no time, never fear,” cried 
Frank, catching up his hat— 
“though it be from that place I 
vowed never togo near,” he added, 
in a lower tone to himself, as he 
started off on his hurried mission. 

There were gay revels, and plea- 
sant pastimes, and goodly devices at 
Lascelles Court that night: and 
Fanny, if not at heart the happiest 
of the happy, was to outward sem- 
blance the gayest of the gay: Fan- 
tastically attired for one of the ac- 
cessory figures of a tableau vivant, in 
which the Lady Gertrude conde- 
sorntnde exhibited her fair person 
as the pictured Dian surrounded by 
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her huntress train. The costume of 
the living goddess and her attendant 
nymphs was not so faithfully arran- 
ged from Albano’s free conceptions 
as to violate in the slightest degree 
“Jes convénances de la bonne so- 
ciété "—(we really cannot anglicise 
the comprehensive Gallicism)—but 
was so happily modjfied (within that 
liberal pale ) as to afford an exquisite 
study tothe eye of connoisseurship, 
intent, through its concentratin 
opera glass, on combination and ef- 
fect; rounded forms; carnation 
tints; and voluptuous graces, such 
as the professional artist might have 
sought for in vain among the paid 
models of the studios or of the 
Royal Academy. The tableau in 
question had been the last and most 
enthusiastically applauded of a 
brilliantly successful series:—and 
Fanny, flushed with the exertion of 
sustaining her long fixed attitude, 
with the excitement of her part, 
the consciousness of having been 
(though ina subordinate degree) an 
object of general admiration and of 
whispered worship more fatally in- 
toxicating, was retiring, through a 
back lobby, to change her dress in 
the chamber of Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie, when she was met by one of 
the housemaids, who had been way- 
laying her for the purpose, with the 
abrupt intimation that “ a young 
man was coming to fetch her to her 
grandmother who was dying.” 

“ To be sure, you bean’t much of 
a figure to go with him, Miss 
Fanny,” sneered the low-bred girl, 
as she surveyed her from head to 
foot, laying a malicious emphasis on 
the word Miss. But the pore 
look and word were equally unheed- 
ed by the heartstruck creature to 
whom they were addressed, who 
rushed past the insulting informant, 
forgetul of her strange attire, for- 
getful of herself—of every thing 
but the import of those fearful words 
— Your grandmother is dying” — 
and, darting down a back staircase 
leading to the offices, ran almost in- 
to the arms of Frank, whe had fol- 
lowed his ambassadress so far into 
the interior of the house, in his im- 

tience to meet Fanny and conduct 
me to the home where she was so 


anxiously expected. 
But when she thus suddenly pre- 
sented herself, so strangely meta- 
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morphosed, he started back in sure 
prise and confusion fromthe incom. 
prehensible vision ; and at sight of 
him she also stopt short in her head- 
long progress, as if some superna- 
tural form stood menacingly in the 
way; and for a moment both stood 
gazing on each other as if spell- 
struck. But wildly throwing out 
her arms, she uttered his name in 
tones he never could mistake; and 
then the unhappy young man, as if 
first assured of her identity and his 
misfortune, leant back for support 
against the wall, and turning away 
his head, as he mournfully waved 
her from him, said, in a smothered 
voice, “ Oh Fanny !—is it come to 
this ?” 

But quickly recollecting himself 
and the purpose which had brought 
him thither, he mastered his feelings 
by a strong effort, and turning to 
the trembling, weeping, agitated 
girl, spoke kindly and soothingly ; 
communicating his errand with com- 
passionate gentleness, and her 
rents’ request that she would imme- 
mediately accompany him home. 

* But— but” —— he hesitated, 
with an almost loathing glance at 
her classical attire. “ You can't 
come with me so, Fanny ! I will wait 
till you have put your clothes on” 
(to the unenlightened eye of the 
simple peasant, her state approach- 
ed to nudity); “ but be quick—be 
quick, Fanny! for your own sake.” 

Not a word—not a single word 
was uttered by either (now first 
meeting after so long separation) as 
they hastened, as fast as Fanny’s 
trembling, shivering limbs could 
bear her, towards her father’s cot- 
tage. Once or twiee a half sup- 
pressed sob struggled from her bo- 
som, and Frank felt that the form 
he half supported hung more hea- 
vily upon his arm as they approach 
ed the humble threshold. His kind 
and generous heart bled for her— 
as well as for himself:—But he 
trusted himself not to speak—ner 
did he retain in his the cold trem- 
pe me, haa whieh, as it seemed sink- 
ing from its resting-place, he drew 
farther within his sustaining arm.— 
For a moment, as they reached the 
door, she clung to that arm with 
a convulsive grasp—but still she 
spoke not, nor looked up in his face, 
as the lights from within now flashed 
upon them both;—and with a deep 
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sigh he lifted the lateh, and drew 
her gently onward into the house 
of sorrow—into the chamber of 
death. 

By that hour on the evening of 
the ensuing day Frank Lovell, ha- 
ving made some hasty arrangements 
with his father, was already many 
miles on his way back to the place 
he had left so lately, little anticipa- 
ting that he should revisit it so soon, 
and for no limited period. 

And we too, reader, will take our 
leave of Holywell and its inhabitants 
for a three years’ interval, during 
which, time, chance, and change 
have wrought unceasingly the fated 
work, whose consummation and 
their end must be coeval. Las- 
celles Court is again deserted. Its 
noble owners are voyaging toward 
the “ land of the Orange and 
Myrtle,” Mr Lascelles having been 
thrown out at the last election, and 
Philhellenism being the latest and 
most enthusiastically assumed of 
Lady Gertrude’s moral phases. 

There is light on the hearths and 
smoke from the chimneys of the 
Grange and of Mark Fairfield’s cot- 
tage; and all looks as it was wont 
about both habitations. But there 
is change within. The old farmer's 
seat is vacant, and “ his place on 
earth knoweth him no more;” and 
no living soul of the name of Fair- 
field now dwells beneath their cot- 
tage thatch, nor in the village or 
neighbourhood, where from father 
to son, for many generations, they 
had earned their bread honestly by 
the sweat of their brow—and lived 
and died “in goed repute with all 
men.” What! all gone in so short 
space ?—youth and age—parent and 
child—so soon gathered together in 
that last resting place, where 


*° Fhe rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep?” 


Nay, but one heap—one grassy 
mound has been added to the name- 
lees graves of the Fairfields since 
we visited that churchyard. There, 
on that headstone fronting them, 
beneath the obituary of his long de- 
ceased partner, is engraved the ho- 
noured name of Matthew Lovell, 
with ascriptural text annexed to the 
memorial of both parents, by filial 
duty and affection:—and just fa- 
cing it, om the other side the path, 
is that last green grave, of the last 
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buried Fairfield. Though full of 
years, “ the ripe shock” lies gar- 
nered there :—she by whose dying 
bed we last beheld the afflicted fa- 
mily. But where are they—the 
husband and wife, still hale and vi- 
orous in autumnal strength? Those 
opeful, comely boys, fast springin 
into manhood? and that fair girl, 
the flower of the flock ?—Alas! for 
her sake, parents and brothers are 
wanderers (self-exiled) in a far land 
beyond the seas, where no tongue 
may inflict shame and anguish by 
ronouncing the name they once 
oved so dearly. Fanny Fairfield is 
a wife :—But not the wife of Frank 
Lovell. A wife :—not honoured and 
honourable, but sinned against and 
sinning. — Miserable! fallen! de- 
graded! lost.——Ah! zo¢ lost for 
ever. 

We will not follow her through 
the sickening detail of circumstances 
that led to her union with Delisle, 
at no long period after the death of 
her grandmother and her abrupt 

arting with Frank. Suffice it, that 

n an evil hour, overborne and over- 
persuaded, infatuated, and fatally 
deceived as much respecting the 
true state of her own feelings as 
the character of her new admirer, 
she became the wife of Delisle, and 
removed with him to London. For 
a time her parents continued to re- 
ceive from her occasional letters, 
now and then accompanied by such 
tokens of her loving remembrance, 
in the shape of small presents, as 
* it was in her power,” she intima- 
ted, to send them. But of her hus- 
band, and of his circumstances, even 
from the first, she made brief and 
infrequent mention, and at last even 
those slight notices were discon- 
tinued, and her letters contained 
little else but assurances, more and 
more tender and affecting, of the 
love she bore to her dear parents, 
and brothers, “ and every body— 
every thing about dear, dear Holy- 
well!” So concluded, for the most 

art, the few letters received by the 

airfields from their daughter in the 
second year of her ill-omened mar- 
riage ; and so ended the very last that 
ever reached them (toward the close 
of that year), with the addition of a 
few words obliterated by the pen, 
not so pe eg | but that the keen 
eye of anxious affection made them 
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out to be—“ Oh! that I had never 


left it.” Once or twice Dame Fair- 
field had “ made bold” to apply to 
“ my lady” during her now “ few 
and far between” visits to the Court, 
for intelligence of her child; but, 
except on the first occasion, a few 
months after Fanny’s marriage, her 
ladyship returned no satisfactory 
answer to the poor mother’s humbly 
anxious enquiries; and at last inti- 
mated to her, though not with un- 
feeling carelessness of inflicting 
pain, that she was not now, nor had 
been for some time past, in habits 
of communication with her former 
favourite, “ whose misconduct,” she 
grieved to say it, “ had made it quite 
impossible that she should continue 
to notice her.” She did not add— 
she did not acknowledge to herself, 
that soon after Fanny’s marriage 
other objects had begun to engross 
her thoughts and monopolize her 
interest; nor was she sensible (to 
do her justice) that this capricious 
transfer of her favour, by disap- 
pointing the expectations of the un- 
principled Delisle, had subjected his 
unoffending wife to the most brutal 
treatment, and mainly contributed 
to throw her into the arms of the 
destroyer, in the desperation of out- 
raged feelings, and under that cruel 
sense of abandonment so peculiarly 
open to the soothing influence of 
sincere or insidious sympathy. 

Although Lady Gertrude, desirous 
to spare the mother’s feelings (and 
her own possibly, for she had her 
moments of uneasy retrospection), 
dismissed the poor woman without 
further detailing the errors of her 
unfortunate daughter, various indi- 
viduals of the Jower house, less scru- 
pulous and more communicative, 
were ready with “the round un- 
varnished truth,” and it was such 
as to make the poor but honest pa- 
rents “ go mourning to their graves,” 
but not in the land of their forefa- 
thers, nor under the green sod where 
they slept. 

“We can never hold up our heads 
in our own place again, master, forthe 
shame and sorrow she has brought 
upon us,” was Mark Fairfield’s re- 
ply to the kind comforting of Farmer 

ovell, and his dissuasion from a 
project that the poor man had em- 

arked in too hastily, he conceived, 
in the recklessness of his affliction, 
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A rich agricultural speculator, 
about to transfer himself and his 
capital to the backwoods of Ameri- 
ca, where a large tract of land was 
already purchased in the name of 
Sheepshanks (the site of a future 
Sheepshanksville), by the lure of 
high wages and ultimate indepen- 
dence had enlisted a train of me- 
chanics, labourers, and their families, 
as followers of his fortunes and com- 
panions of his venture. Mark and 
his wife, still equal to active and la- 
borious usefulness,and their two pro- 
mising industrious lads, were eagerly 
enrolled at the first hint of their in- 
clination to join the party of adven- 
turers ; and small time sufficing for 
the disposal of their paternal cottage 
and its belongings, the poor family 
was soon afloat, for the first time in 
the life of any of them, on the wide 
world of waters, and looking a last 
adieu at the hazy distance, where 
fancy still shaped the white cliffs of 
England long after the last pale 
streak had faded in the mingling of 
sky and ocean. 

So the name of the lost one was 
thenceforth unuttered by any living 
creature akin to her in blood, in her 


birth-place,and inher dwelling place, 
in the happy haunts of her child- 
hood, and of her still innocent youth. 
But “ there is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,” and there are 
memories engraven deeper than even 
by the strong impress of natural af- 


fection. Yet Frank Lovell never 
spoke of Fanny; nor was her name 
ever breathed in his hearing by Aunt 
Amy or Mary, though it still lived 
in their pure and womanly hearts, 
and was often recalled, with tender- 
ly compassionate mention, in their 
quiet communings with each other. 

Frank made no alteration in the 
family arrangements when the death 
of his father left him sole master of 
the Grange. Aunt Amy continued 
to preside over the peaceful house- 
hold, and though Mary, when the 
funeral was over, intimated her sense 
of the unfitness that she should live 
on a burden on her cousin, and her 
intention of seeking some decent 
service, there needed no vehement 
urging to dissuade her from her 
purpose. 

“ Dear Mary! don’t leave us,” 
said Frank. “ We should miss you 
more than ever now father is gone. 
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For his sake stay with us, Cousin 
Mary !” And those few simple words 
of entreaty, and the look of brother- 
ly love and kind pressure of the 
hand that enforced them, fixed 
Mary’s fate at the Grange for as 
long as her continuance there should 
be so cordially and affectionately 
desired. And time made no change 
in her cousin’s disposition tewards 
her, except perhaps to make him 
more and more sensible how neces- 
sary to his comfort she had become; 
how painful it would be to part with 
one whose unobtrusive sympathy 
with his “ silent sorrow,” and wo- 
manly tenderness of pity towards its 
erring and unhappy causer, endear- 
ed her to him even more than the 
bond of kindred and life-long expe- 
rience of her worth and her affec- 
tion. 

An accidental circumstance sud- 
denly gave a tongue and language 
to these suppressed feelings; and 
thereafter Frank found comfort and 
relief in unreserved communication 
with- the gentle-hearted and right- 
minded Mary. He sat reading one 
day by the winter hearth, in his 
father’s accustomed seat, at the back 
of which stood a high folding screen, 
placed theretointercept the draughts 
from the many doors opening into 
the spacious old fashioned room. 
Behind the screen, unobservant 
whom it sheltered, entered through 
a back passage from the dairy Mary 
and a young woman of the village, 
with a replenished butter basket. 
The conversation they were conti- 
nuing would have passed unheeded 
by Frank, had not his attention been 
suddenly arrested by the sound ofa 
too familiar name coupled by the 
flippant utterer with an opprobrious 
epithet that sent the warm blood 
mantling over cheek and brow of the 
unconscious listener, who, all unseen 
as he was, shrunk back into himself, 
and buried his face in his hands as 
if to hide the agony of that reflected 
shame. But very soon the bitter- 
ness of that sudden passion gave 
way to better and softer feelings ; 
to the soothing sweetness of another 
voice, pleading, like Pity’s self, for 
merciful judgment and Christian 
charity. 

* Oh Susan! Susan! do not judge 
her so harshly,” urged the tender- 
hearted Mary Lovel.—“ We do not 
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know all—we cannot tell how she 
was tempted ; nor how the angele in 
Heaven—God’s holy angels! may 
even yet rejoice over her, a repent- 
ant sinner.” 

That mild rebuke made little im- 
pression on the unfeeling girl to 
whom it was spoken, who replied 
only by a scornful laugh as she has- 
tened off with her market basket. 
But it sank into the very heart of that 
other unsuspected hearer; and as 
Mary started back, frightened and 
confused at discovering him in his 
lurking-place, he rose up, and, gently 
detaining her, printed a brother's kiss 
upon her brow, and said in a low 
voice and with glistening eyes :— 

“ God bless you for those sweet 
words, Cousin Mary! and—Z bless 

ou.” 

, Was Mary doubly blessed ? 

Toward the end of the winter, the 
earlier part of which had been 
marked by this little occurrence, the 
affairs of his large grazing concern 
made it necessary for Frank to pay 
one of those visits to the capital, 
from which he now shrank with pain- 
ful reluctance, and shortened to the 
utmost :— Never, during his compell- 
ed sojourn in the City, venturing to 
the theatres or any place of public 
resort, or even beyond the beat of 
his commercial dealings, in the sick- 
ening dread of some encounter that 
might carry to his heart conviction 
even more appalling than its present 
certainty of the lost state of one so 
dear to him in her days of inno- 
cence. 

On this particular occasion he had 
hurried over his business with a 
most unbusiness-like impatience, 
and by so doing brought it so near 
to a conclusion, that on the next day 
but one he hoped to be on his road 
homeward. But besides the remain- 
der of his worldly transactions, he 
had yet an errand of mercy to per- 
form before his departure. To visit 
for the last time a poor wretch under 
sentence of transportation in the gaol 
of Newgate. More than once during 
his present sojourn in the City, he 
had sought the cell of the condemn- 
ed, once an honest countryman of 
his native village, and now, he trust- 
ed, sincerely penitent, though a con- 
vieted felon. Frank had premised 
the unhappy man to see him once 
again before he left London, and in 
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fulfilment of that promise he bent 
his steps towards the prison. In 
the course of his former visits he 
had formed some acquaintance with 
one of the principal turnkeys, of 
whose humane character the prison- 
er had spoken with grateful feeling, 
and Frank was indebted to him for 
much personal civility and interest- 
ing information respecting the inte- 
rior arrangements of the gaol, as well 
as for mapy curious details and anec- 
dotes of its ever-shifting popula- 
tion. 

Among its present inmates Evans 
had alluded in particular to an un- 
happy man awaiting his trial for 
forgery, but not likely to live till the 
assize, 

’ “He is dying, sir—dying in that 
cel),’—said the turnkey, pointing to 
a door they were passing at the 
moment—* And, used as I am to 
things of this nature, my blood runs 
cold when I hear the language of 
that God-forsaken man. None buta 
wretch God-forsaken could out- 
rage as he does a poor heartbroken 
creature, his miserable wife, the only 
living thing that cleaves to him 
in his disgrace and wretchedness. 
Hark!” he hastily interrupted, lay- 
ing his hand on Frank’s arm as they 
stopt a moment near the door in 
question. “ Hark, sir!—you may 
hear her sobs and his vile curses— 
and that!—the scoundrel! that was 
a dastard blow.—Wait a moment, 
sir, while I step in and interfere, or 
the villain will murder her.” And 
taking a key from the bunch he car- 
ried the kind-hearted man hastily 
unlocked the door and entered to 
interpose his merciful authority. 


From the passage where he awaited 


his guide Frank could see the inte- 
rior of the cell and the figure of its 
wretched inmate, tall and gaunt as a 
skeleton, seated on his pallet bed, 
beside which knelt a woman, whose 
face was hidden on the coverlet, 
while deep sobs burst from a bosom, 
the heavings of which seemed to con- 
vulse every nerve of her slight at- 
tenuated frame. Herarms were flung 
forward on the bed, the long, thin, 
sickly looking hands clasped toge- 
ther, and a mass of soft brown hair, 
burnished with paly gold, from which 
a ruffian hand had torn off the cover- 
ing, fell over and about the unbappy 


creature and almost to the ground 
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as she knelt) in rich luxuriance, 
e more striking from the contrast- 
ing wretchedness of her general ap- 

earance, and of the old black cloak 
in which her figure was enveloped. 
Frank’s heart thrilled within him at 
sight of those bright tresses; for 
they brought to his remembrance 
one whose fate might be as wretch- 
ed as that of the unfortunate he now 
compassionated. But the tender 
emotion quickly changed to indig- 
nant feeling, as, scowling savagely at 
the prostrate creature, her brutal 
husband flung from him one of those 
scattered tresses that had fallen on 
his knee, exclaiming, with a coarse 
and horrid imprecation :— 

“Sell these—these would fetch 
something ;—more than they are 
worth.—More than these noble 
earnings of your ‘ honest industry,’ 
as you call them.” And he dashed 
down on the floor a few shillings 
from his clenched fist. ‘“ Your vir- 
tuous earnings, forsooth! Where 
was your virtue when you took 
yourself off with that paltry scoun- 
drel of a lord—because you could 
not bear to live a life of ‘ guilty de- 
ception’ truly !—You might have 
lived what life you pleased, so it had 
been profitable to me—what else did 
I marry you for? And what care I 
for your repentance, as you call it? 
And if you chose to find me out in 
this cursed place ( where I should not 
have been but for you), what good 
do you me with your whimpering 
and these paltry alms ?—You might 
help me now, if you would ’—mut- 
tered the wretch, after a moment's 
pause, dropping his voice and turn- 
ing away his face as he spoke; but 
Evans, unable longer to restrain his 
honest indignation, roughly silenced 
him, and picking up the unhappy 
woman’s bonnet from the floor 
where it lay trampled underfoot by 
her vile partner, he gently raised her 
from her kneeling posture, and wrap- 
ping round her the old rusty black 
silk cloak that had half fallen from 
her shoulders, soothed and encou- 
raged her in a voice of kindly feeling, 
as he assisted her trembling hands to 
find the cembs that had fastened 
up her dishevelled hair, and to gather 
it up, under the bonnet, which she 
dragged down over her face, and 
tied, or rather knotted together, with 
fingers almost unequal to the task. 
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And yet again, as her humane con- 
ductor led her out, she turned to- 
wards her tyrant and would have 
spoken; but before she could arti- 
culate a word, his fury burst forth 
in a fresh torrent of blasphemous 
imprecation, and Evans, hurrying 
her from the cell, hastily secured it, 
while the poor creature cowered 
shuddering within herself, her head 
drooping low upon her bosom ;and 
accompanying her to the entrance- 
door of the farther passage, fastened 
itafter he had seen her safely through, 
with an injunction to stop and “ have 
something” to recover her in his 
good woman’s room as she passed 
it, and returned to Frank, full of 
apologies (little required by him to 
whom they were offered) for having 
detained him so long an involuntary 
witness to a scene so revolting. 

* But indeed, sir!” continued the 
turnkey, “ my heart bleeds for that 
poor creature; an erring one she 
has been, I believe; buta true peni- 
tent she is, if ever there was one, 
since she who kneeled and kissed 
the Saviour’s feet. It would go to 
your heart to hear her begging for- 
giveness of that wretch, and receive 
ing back curses from his brutal lips, 
because he cannot drive her to sinful 
courses to supply his selfish cra- 
vings. She works day and night at 
her needle, and all her poor earnings 
she brings him, as you saw—keeping 
scarce enough to save her from star- 
ving; for she is wasted to a skeleton 
by want as well as sickness; and 
when my good woman has given her 
a morsel in our little room, in her 
way out of the gaol, she has eaten 

ith a famished eagerness that 
showed how she had pinched here 
self of every thing. But it cannot 
last long; the doctor says her hus- 
band is in the last stage of a con- 
sumption, and in a few days he will 
be moved into the infirmary, where it 
will not be in his power to abuse her, 
as he does ia that solitary cell.” 

Frank felt too deeply interested by 
what he had heard and witnessed 
that day not to enquire for the un- 
fortunate woman on his subsequent 
visits to the prison. But on this last 
occasion his enquiries were fore- 
stalled by the appearance of the de-< 
solate creature herself, turning from 
the gaol, as he approached it, with 
slow and feeble steps; her head 
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bowed down upon her bosom and 
the old straw bonnet dragged so far 
over her face as to conceal it en- 
tirely from Frank’s compassionately 
earnest gaze, though she passed him 
so close that his ear distinguished a 
gasping sob. “ It is all over, sir!” 
said Evans, who stood looking after 
the unhappy woman. That man is 
gone to his account—that miserable 
man! Would you believe it, sir, 
almost his last act was an attempt to 
strike her, after his speech failed 
him, and he could curse no longer, as 
she knelt by his bed with uplifted 
hands—praying for one word—one 
sign of pardon. She is gone away 
broken-hearted to her poor comfort- 
less hole of a room, but my good 
woman won’t forget her, I reckon, 
no more than myself; and her time 
in this world won’t be long, poor soul ! 
That hollow cough of hers and the 
red spot upon her cheek are death- 
tokens, I doubt.” After a few more 
words relating to the unfortunate 
creature, for whom his compassion 
had been so strongly excited, Frank 
placed a trifle for her use in the 
hands of the humane turnkey, and 
passed on to the more immediate 
object of his visit. 7Z'hat concluded 
—his last farewell spoken to the 
departing exile—-the last prayer said 
with him—the last messages recei- 
ved, as sacred trusts, for his afflicted 
relatives, Frank Lovell turned away 
from those gloomy walls in silent 
and sad abstraction, and proceeded 
to execute what yet remained un- 
concluded of his business in the City. 
The short winter day was drawin 

to a close when, after a weary round, 
he bent his steps over London Bridge 
towards the temporary home he 
hoped so soon to quit, for that with 
which all thoughts of comfort, peace, 
and social enjoyment were connect- 
ed in his bosom. The anticipation 
quickened his pace, weary as he 
was, and he had nearly crossed the 
bridge when his attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the appéarance of 
a female leaning, in a half-sitting atti- 
tude, against the parapet of one of 
the side niches. Her figure was 
huddled up and closely shrouded 
in an old black cloak, the large hood 
of which was drawn over her bon- 
net, as, with head declined upon her 
bosom, she sat immovable as stone. 

Frank stopt and gazed, He could 
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not be mistaken. The bowed form, 
—the dress so similar—and that rent 


in the old cloak. It was assuredly 
the same unhappy creature for 
whom so much compassionate in- 
terest had recently been awakened 
in his heart. And what could be 
her business, her purpose, at such 
a place, at such an hour? Frank 
shuddered as the question suggested 
itself, and instinctively he drew 
nearer to the miserable object of his 
humane solicitude. 

But she remained perfectly unob- 
servant of his approach; and he 
stopt again, silently gazing on herstill 
motionless form. After a few mo- 
ments a deep sigh, almost a groan, 
burst from her bosom; and stretch- 
ing out her clasped hands, upraised 
as if in prayer, she rose, and turning 
toward the water, dragged herself 
upon the wall against which she had 
been leaning. Frank stept close to 
her, still unnoticed. Her senses were 
closed to all outward sight and 
sound, as she knelt now on the ex- 
treme edge of the parapet, looking 
down into the dark water beneath. 
A moment yet, she crouched immo- 
vable, in the intensity of that down- 
ward gaze. The next, flinging her 
arms abroad with frantic gesture, 
a thrilling cry, “ Lord have mercy!” 
broke from her ips, and she would 
have plunged headlong but for that 
hand (the instrument of Providence), 
whose restraining grasp had been 
upon her garments from the mo- 
ment of her taking this fearfully sus- 
picious station. She had prayed for 
mercy in the agony of her despair, 
and the prayer was heard and grant- 
ed in the frustration of her guilty 

urpose. She was saved ;—saved 
rom death eternal; but, as it seemed, 
her days on earth were numbered 
and cut off, even in the act of inter- 
posing mercy. As Frank lifted her 
unresisting from the wall, her head 
dropt heavily aside in total insensi- 
bility, and a dark stream trickled on 
the shoulder of her light coloured 
dress, from which the cloak had 
partly fallen. The wintry twilight 
was darkening into night, so that 
he could but just discern that fatal 
token—but he felt it also—a few 
drops warm upon his hand, and a 
sick shudder came over him, for he 
knew that it was blood, and that it 
was oozing from the lips of his now 
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senseless burden. He carried her 
a few paces, with yet uncertain pur- 
pose, and now eagerly accepted the 
proffered services of a few persons 
who had gathered about the spot, to 
call a coach from the nearest stand. 
By the time it drew up he had re- 
gained composure, and decided what 
to do. He knew not the place of 
abode of the unhappy woman, but 
remembered that Evans had alluded 
to it as wretched and comfortless, 
and among strangers. Directing the 
coachman to Newgate Street, he or- 
dered him to stop within a short 
distance of the prison, ata little shop, 
the proprietors of which, an old 
widow and her widowed daughter, 
were known to him as kindhearted 
and respectable, though poor and 
humble, and he remembered to have 
seen a bill of lodgings in their win- 
dow. 

Sustaining the helpless creature as 
she lay back, still senseless, in a cor- 
ner of. the coach, he would have re- 
moved the bonnet to give her more 
air but that her head pressed it hea- 
vily against the side of the coach, and 
fearing by the slightest motion to re- 
excite the hemorrhage, which had 
apparently ceased, he contented bim- 
self with loosening the strings and 
with guarding her as much as pos- 
sible from any sudden or jolting mo- 
tion. He pressed his fingers to the 
wrist of the thin cold hand that lay 
lifeless on her lap. The pulse beat 
feebly, scarce perceptibly; but it 
did beat, and as he ascertained the 
fact, his feelings gave utterance to 
a devoutly breathed “‘ Thank God!” 

It seemed as if that fervent ejacu- 
lation had roused and recalled the 
flitting spirit. A slight but univer- 
sal tremor agitated the wasted frame. 
Twice—thrice, she drew a long, deep 
inspiration; and when Frank, ob- 
serving these indications of return- 
ing consciousness, bent over the de- 
solate creature, and spoke soothing- 
ly in a voice of compassionate gen- 
tlenees, she gave a shuddering start, 
and half lifting her head, essayed to 
speak. But the effort was too much 
for her feeble powers. She relapsed 
into her swoon; and Frank percei- 
ved, by the flashing lamp light, that 
large drops of blood were again fall- 
ing from her lips. And it was now 
his turn to start and tremble with 
more than compassionate emotion ; 
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The slight motion of her head had 
80 Changed its position that the lower 
part of the face became visible, and 
flash after flash of the brilliant gas- 
lights lit up this _— face (so far 
as it was revealed) with ghastly dis- 
tinctness. He gazed with a search- 
ing intentness that seemed to con- 
centrate all sense and feeling in that 
deep scrutiny. Those features were 
not strange to him. And yet—— 
“So white ! so shrunken ! so drawn! 
It could not be,” and he let fall the 
hand that had been instinctively 
raised to remove the overshadowing 
bonnet. But his anxiety was now 
fearful impatience; his agitation 
almost incontroflable. He listened 
for her breathing, but his sense of 
hearing was impeded by the throb- 
bing of his own arteries; and thus, 
with a sudden consciousness of the 
necessity of self-command, by a 
strong effort he subdued himself to 
quietness, if not composure—to be 
prepared for—for whatever it was 
appointed him to encounter. 

t was well he did so. The coach 
stopped ; the door was opened; the 
step let down; and the broad glare 
of light fell full upon his insensible 
burden. He lifted her out with 
steady, quiet caution, and as he did 
so the untied bonnet fell from her 
head. There upon his shoulders lay 
that lifeless head; and he looked 
down upon the pale still face—(still 
as marble, and seemingly as cold)— 
looked down upon it fixedly and 
steadily. Doubt was no more: con- 
jecture at an end: and with certain- 
ty came calmness and power. He 
neither started, faltered, nor ex- 
claimed, but bore his charge into 
the house ; explained, arranged, and 
directed ail with prompt and perfect 
self-possession; and yet the face he 
had looked upon—(he took but one 
fixed look)—was the face of her 
who had been his own Fanny Fair- 
field! 

There was gladness at the Grange ; 
for tidings came that the young mas- 
ter might be expected at his own 
quict home on the third day frem 
that on which his letter was dated ; 
and loving hearts made busy hands 
in the way of preparation, where all 
was habitually so well prepared, that 
the most unexpected guest, arriving 
at the least convenient season, would 
have caused no confusion in the 
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household economy. Aunt Amy 
aired and re-aired the snowy bed- 
linen and coverlet of the new white 
dimity bed in Frank’s chamber, and 
Mary laid a whole eet of new Hol- 
land shirts (her own handywork), 
strewed with lavender, ia his 
drawers; and the Monday’s baking 
was put off till Wednesday that 
there might be fresh bread on the 
table and a hot tea-cake on the 
evening of his arrival. But the 
morning’s mail of that day brought 
another letter; the first directed in 
that well-known hand that had ever 
been unwelcome at the Grange. 
Frank’s coming was delayed, he in- 
formed them, by unforeseen circum- 
stances, and it was impossible for 
him, at the time he wrote, to fix any 
day for leaving London; but they 
should hear from him again shortly 
and fully. His letter was short and 
unsatisfactory, but they to whom it 
was addressed were satisfied that if 
the style was hurried, it was not 
wanting in affection, and they loved 
and knew him too well to doubt that 
he had good reasons for his conduct. 
So theirs was not the “ hope de- 
ferred” which “ maketh the heart 
sick ;” and they waited patiently for 
the promised communication. Itcame 
in little more than a week—long, 
full, affecting. Oh! how deeply affect- 
ting to those two kind hearts. The 
letter was addressed to Aunt Amy, 
but intended equally for both. He 
told them all, every thing connected 
with his discovery of the unhappy 
outcast. All her miserable story, as 
he had gathered it from herself and 
others—her wrongs and her tempta- 
tions—her fatal lapse and bitter re- 
pentance—her destitution and mi- 
sery, and her approaching end. For 
that it was approaching by the sure 
and certain progress of rapid con- 
sumption was the medical opinion on 
which Frank grounded his conclu. 
sions, though the termination, which 
seemed at hand when he last wrote, 
was now apparently more remote, 
and she might last for a short sea- 
son. 

“ Yes, dear Aunt Amy! ” ran the 
affecting letter; ‘‘ by God’s blessing 
she is spared for the present. Spa- 
red ‘for a little while,’ not to ‘ reco- 
ver her strength before she goes 
hence and is no more seen,’ but to 
fee] that her peace is made, and her 
pardon sealed, and that she may lie 
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down and fall asleep in Christ, assu- 
red of a blissful awakening. 

“ Oh, Aunt Amy! to tell you how 
I feel at this thought, is a thing im- 


possible. It went hard with me to 
give her up—to know that she was 
the wife of another, for I loved her 
better than my life. But in time I 
should have got over that trouble, 
and been contented and happy again. 
But when the news of her fall came, 
when I saw her parents bowed down 
with shame for her sake, when I 
heard fer name and vile names 
coupled together, when I thought of 
her living in sin, I could not bear that. 
I could not bear to hear her spoken 
of, or to speak of her, except some- 
times of late to Cousin Mary (God 
bless her!), but I prayed for her 
night and morning that she might 
not die insin. Now, then, think what 
I feel, dear aunt and cousin! for my 
poor skill with the pen cannot tell 
half, and I am sure my tongue could 
not. 

“ But now I have something more 
to say that lam sure you will not 
take amiss. You have always been 
the same as a mother to me, Aunt 
Amy! and Mary as a sister; and 
God knows how dearly I love and 
respect you both, and would not for 
the king’s crown do any thing that 
should look disrespectful to either, 
especially in regard to Cousin Mary, 
for whom I know full well poor 
Fanny could never be fitting com- 
pany again, if God was to spare her 
life. But perhaps it would not hurt 
any body’s character, nor offend 
their feelings, if she I once thought 
to bring home to the Grange as its 
happy virtuous mistress was to be 
taken in to lay down her poor house- 
less head and die in penitence and 
peace under the shelter of the old 
roof. But this is only my own pri- 
vate thought, and I have not said a 
word of the matter to poor Fanny, 
who is far from dreaming of any 
such thing, or of finding a harbour 
at Holywell any where but in the 
poorhouse, now she knows her own 
natural friends are gone away be- 
yond seas; and a sore cut to her it 
was when I broke that to her as 
gently as I could. 

“‘ She said to me yesterday, asI sat 
talking to her by her easy-chair, for 
she is able to sit up a little now, 

‘ Frauk!’ says she, ‘I should like 
to die in my own place, and be bu- 
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ried with my own folk, by the side 


of poor grandmother, though father, 
and mother, and brothers will never 
lie there now. I think I should soon 
be strong enough to get down by 
the waggon, and the parish, maybe, 
would not object to take me into the 
house for the little time I have to 
live. Too good a place for me, poor 
disgraced creature |’ 

“To hear jer talkso! My own 
Fanny Fairfield that was! of dying in 
the workhouse !— Oh, Aunt Amy! 
—I was too troubled to answer her 
well, for my heart was in my eyes, 
and I felt choking; but I made some 
sort of a promise that she should be 
got down to the village and taken 
care of, and then I thought to my- 
self what I have mentioned above. 
But don’t let it trouble you or Mary 
to gainsay my wish, if it should be 
any way unreasonable or contrary to 
your notions of what is right. And 
in that case, perhaps old Widow 
Lockwood, that Fanny was ‘so help- 
ful to in her troubles, would not be 
against taking her in. But if you 
should be of the same mind with me, 
dear Aunt Amy, and think it no harm 
for Mary, then let me havea word to 
say so, by return of post, that I may 
prepare things accordingly, and 
send off Ralph Carter with our co- 
vered tax-cart, in which I have been 
thinking Fanny might be moved 
down easy enough, if you would put 
in a comfortable mattrass and some 
pillows, besides the cushions. And 
tell Ralph to put the old mare in the 
shafts, for she is able for the journey 
by easy stages, and goes a steadier 
pace than Blackbird.” 

Need any one that has a heart be 
told what was the answer to that 
letter? How they to whom it ap- 
pealed stretched out their arms as it 
were from the far distance. to take 
home “ the stray lamb, the stricken 
deer?” How their hearts yearned to 
minister relief to the decaying body, 
and comfort to the bruised and bro- 
ken heart, and hope—the hope that 
is above all—to the chastened spirit ? 
Had some sceptic beheld the rejoi- 
cing of those two virtuous women 
over “ the lost and found,” how ten- 
derly, how sisterly, abhorring the 
sin, they felt towards the sinner, such 
&@ one, unconscious of the coinci- 
dence, might have exclaimed with 
the Pagan of old,—‘‘ How these 
Christians love one another!” 
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It was about the close of a mild 
pleasant afternoon of the second 
week in February that’ a neat co- 
vered cart, drawn by a sleek strong- 
built old mare, and driven by a clean 
fresh-coloured carter, was seen ad- 
vancing at a slow steady pace up the 
gradual ascent which struck across 
from the great London road to the 
Grange farm. At the door of the 
old house, just within its massy 
spacious porch, stood Aunt Amy 
and Mary, watching the advancing 
vehicle with eyes whose earnest 
gaze was dimmed by gathering 
moisture, as tender thoughts and re- 
collections crowded into the minds 
of both, and a deep sense of con- 
trasting circumstances. As the last 
drew near, a rosy-cheeked damsel, 
who had been waiting behind her 
mistress, ran forward to set open the 
fore court-gate, and be ready with 
her services. But before Ralph, 
with a general nod of recognition 
and greeting, had given his final 
“ Whoy!” and wheeled round the 
cart (which opened behind) to a 
convenient station, Frank’s hand was 
on the door-handle, and before the 
wheels stopped, he sprang out and 
ran forward to meet and return the 
affectionate greeting that awaited 
him. Then, after a whispered word 
or two, he turned again, followed by 
his aunt and Mary, and, leaning into 
the cart, spoke in a low voice to the 
shame-struck creature, who, now 
that the moment was come for meet- 
ing under her ——s circumstan- 
ces the virtuous friends of her days 
of innocence, shrunk back under the 
shelter that still hid her from their 
eyes, and almost groaned aloud in 
the anguish of her humiliation,— 
“ To the mountains, fall on me, and 
to the hills, cover me.” 

“Fanny! my child,” said kind 
Aunt Amy, pressing close up beside 
her nephew, and slipping in her hand 
to seek that of the shrinking invalid 
he was gently drawing forward with 
words of cheerful encouragement, 
—“‘Fanny ! my _ child—welcome 
home, my poor girl! Here are none 
but friends; Mary and I; your own 
old friends, Fanny !”—and Mary’s 
hand had already found its way into 
the cart ; and as the poor wanderer 
felt its warm pressure, and that of 
her aged friend, she clasped both to 
her bosom—and bowing down her 
head upon them, wept sweet. and 
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bitter tears. Then, calmed and re- 
lieved by the salutary effusion, she 
resigned herself to Frank’s sustain- 
ing arms, and lifting her light wast- 
ed form from the mattrass, he 
bore her under the shelter of his 
own roof; Aunt Amy walking be- 
side, and still retaining one poor 
thin hand in hers; and Mary has- 
tening forward to arrange the pil- 
lows in the large easy chair set 
ready by the screened hearth for her 
reception. It was not till she was 
comfortably settled iu it that they 
took more than a cursory glance of 
that face and form in which the 
ravages of sorrow, sickness, and re- 
morse had wrought such fearful al- 
teration. Divested of her deep 
mourning bonnet and cloak, there 
she Jay back on the cushioned chair 
with a face white as the pillow 
that supported her head, but for a 
faint flush on either hollow cheek, 
and the blue tracery of the veins 
on the sunken temples and marble 
brow, over which no vagrant lock 
strayed from beneath the close bor- 
ders of her widow’s cap. And those 
pale, half-transparent hands! what 
a tale of weakness and decay was 
in the powerless languor with which 
they had fallen into that listless form 
upon her lap; their bloodless hue 
so strongly contrasted by the black 
gown on which they lay. Could 
that be Fanny Fairfield? For a mo- 
ment the aunt and niece gazed on 
that helpless form, and in each 
other’s face, as if in mutual enquiry ; 
while, exhausted by her recent agi- 
tation, she Jay as described, motion- 
less and silent, with her eyes shut, 
as if.in sleep or swooning. But 
tears still trickled from beneath 
those closed lids; and soon in some 
measure recovering herself, she 
looked slowly and timidly up iato 
the kind faces that bent over her; 
and turning from one to the other, 
whispered faintly, ‘‘ Ob, Aunt Amy! 
oh Mary! can you be so good to 
such a sinner ?” 

Fanny’s days were numbered ; 
and of the brief, account few re- 
mained to be told over when she 
was brought to the Grange. But 
sanctified and blessed was that lat- 
ter portion of her short life, beyond 
any that had gone before, for it was 
the Sabbath of a soul reunited to its 
Creator. The trembling hope, born 
of deep contrition, and fervent faith, 
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and heavenly love, was hers; and 
from all these “the peace passing 
understanding,” which can spring 
only from a sense of reconciliation 
with God through Christ. 

And with the peace of God, its 


inseparable concomitant, “ good 
will towards men,” mingled its di- 
vine spirit of love and charity, over- 
flowing even to those, whose feel- 
ings and conduct towards the deeply 
humbled penitent were at first little 
in accordance with the same spirit. 
But by degrees old prejudices and 
prepossessions melted away,—and 
all hearts were softened towards 
her who was no longer an object of 
envy to any; and the hardest and 
the coarsest forebore to trample on 
her who, as it were, “ laid herself 
down on the ground that they might 
pass over.” 

For sometime after her arrival at 
the Grange, she continued in a state 
of such extreme debility that the 
apothecary who was called in pre- 
pared the family for her nearly ap- 
proaching dissolution. But with 
the fluctuation so common in pul- 
monary cases her disease bafiled 
the penetration of professional saga- 
city; and the remainder of February 
passed away, and March was in the 
wane, and Fanny lived to look once 
more on the green earth and the 
bursting blossoms; to watch the 
young lambs at play and listen to 
the blackbird’s song; to take deep 
delight—deeper, purer, holier than 
she had ever known in the revival 
of nature (so typical of her immor- 
‘tal hope), and to prize, as she had 
never prized before, the first violets 
and primroses of the year; a re- 
newed and daily offering from the 
hand that, from her earliest remem- 
brance, had ministered to her tastes 
and pleasures. 

One who had seen her receive 
from that hand the first of those 
vernal offerings might have won- 
dered at, as disproportioned to the 
gift, the deep and tearful gratitude 
with which it was accepted. But 
they will not wonder who call to 
mind past circumstances and fore- 
gone passages of her young life,— 
and who, having hearts themselves, 
can enter into the complicated feel- 
ings of hers. Not one of those floral 
tokens, though daily replaced by 
fresh ones, would the dying enthu- 
siast part with or suffer to be cast 
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away. The poetry of her nature 
had survived its early dreams; and 
though suppressed by a profound 
sense of her awful circumstances, 
flashes of the old romantic feeling 
would at times break out, called 
forth by incidents or objects com- 
mon and trifling to common minds, 
but in hers touching the myste- 
rious chords of a deeper and more 
dangerous sensibility. 

“ No, Mary! do not take them 
from me,’’ she gently interposed, 
when her ever watchful nurse would 
have removed from the little table, 
where it lay beside her, a small 
bunch of faded violets that had been 
replaced by others, fresh and fra- 
grant, gathered that morning by the 
unforgetting purveyor. 

“Do not take away my poor 
flowers. See!—they are all here,” 
and opening the table drawer, she 
showed its secret hoard of small 
withered posies. “ And I have a 
use for them, Mary dear! that you 
must put them to when I am gone— 
you shallstrew them over me in my 
coffin, Mary !—and this one—minad, 
this very one—be sure you lay it 
upon my heart; for it was the first 
he brought me this last spring that 
I shall ever see, and it seemed to me 
like a pledge of his forgiveness— 
though I knew long ago that he had 
forgiven me; but simple fancies still 
creep into my poor head at times, 
though God knows I don’t give way 
now to vain and idle thoughts. And, 
Mary! my own dear good blessed 
friend!’ she resumed, after a long 
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pause of exhaustion, during which 
Mary’s arms were wound about her, 
and her tears wetted the tearless 
cheek that rested on her shoulder, 
“T have got something else in that 
drawer, that you must take and keep 
for my sake, and for the sake of 
somebody, whose love you are more 
deserving of than ever I was; you 
will be his wife some day, Mary 
dear! and a good wife you will 
make him; and God bless you 
both. But when you look at this 
little book, think sometimes of poor 
Fanny, and what sie might have 
been but for her own folly and 
wickedness.” . 

“Oh! don’t talk so—don’t talk 
so, dear, dear Fanny!” sobbed out 
the tender-hearted Mary, now fairly 
overcome by her feelings. “I was 
never tempted and tried as you 
were, or God knows what I should 
have done; and as for—as for ”—— 
she did not conclude the sentence, 
but bending down her head, pressed 
her lips to the poor, thin, trembling 
hand that placed in hers a small 
bound volume of Bloomfield’s Far- 
mer’s Boy, in the fly leaf of which 
was written, “ The gift of Frank 
Lovell to Fanny Fairfield.” 

Some time afterwards, when all 
was over, and Mary re-opened that 
drawer to take thence the withered 
flowers for the purpose so affecting- 
ly enjoined and faithfully remem- 
bered, she found beneath them a 
scrap of writing paper, on which the 
following lines were traced in faint 
unsteady characters :— 


“ Strew faded flowers and withered buds 
Upon my shroud so white : 

And slips of yew and ivy studs; 
But nothing fresh and bright. 


‘** And print upon the coffin lid 
No letter of my name, 

To tell the worm who there lies hid, 
That thing of guilt and shame. 


“ And lay me in the loneliest nook 
Of all the churchyard green, 

Where summer sunbeams never look, 
The matted elms between. 


“ Where dews and hoar-frosts lingering lie 
At noon and all day long; 

No daisy opes her crimson eye— 
No blithe bird pours his song. 


“ Then, hard upon my cold, cold breast, 
Tread down the closing sod ; 

And leave the weary to her rest— 
The frail one to her God.” 
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But the summons yet tarried. 
Days and weeks were yet to pass 
away before the sod should close 
over that bruised and broken heart. 
All through April she appeared 
again to decline, but by a descent so 
gentle as to be almost imperceptible 
to the friends who watched her with 
constant assiduity. Ali that kindest 
brether could be to most beloved 
sister was Frank in the hour of her 
destitution to her, whom father, 
mother, brothers had _ forsaken, 
leaving her, in their impatience of 
the shame she had brought upon 
them, to the world’s hard measure 
and cold charity. But in all his 
bearing towards her there was, if we 
may so express it, such a sanctity of 
respectful tenderness as well befit- 
ted the relative circumstances of 
both—the past and present, the for- 
mer and the actual. Any one who 
had observed them together would 
have been apt to say, ‘‘ These per- 
sons are not lovers, but they have 
been more than friends to each other.” 
Frank was the first of her three 
friends to perceive the increase of 
Fanny’s weakness: That as she took 
her accustomed turns on the sunny 
garden walk, on soft warm morn- 
ings, between him and Mary, the 
arm that rested on his leant more 
heavily, and the slow footsteps 
dragged more wearily along, and 
that, although she still for the most 
part remained in the family sitting- 
room and joined in social worship 
before retiring to rest, she could ill 
bear the fatigue of kneeling, and 
was unable to rise from her knees 
withoutassistance. More than once 
her attentive friends had endeavour- 
ed to dissuade her from the exhaust- 
ing effort, and from sitting up to so 
late an hour. But the plea she op- 
posed to their entreaties was all- 
prevailing. “I have so little while 
to stay with you,” she said. “ Let 
me not lose a moment—and do not 
bid me sit while you kneel—J who 
should be always on my knees.” 

Again, just as it seemed sinking 
in the socket, the flame of life shot 
up with sudden brightness—so 
bright, so strong beyond all former 


revivals, that persons not familiar 
with the disease might have imagin- 
ed the amendment to be more than 
arespite. But those about her were 
too well informed by the medical 
attendant to be so deceived ; and the 
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invalid herself, far from partakihg 
of the illusive confidence of recovery 
80 common in consumptive cases, 
never for a moment entertained a 
hope—ah! rather say—a fear of 


prolonged life. Yet was she fully 
sensible of extraordinary renovation, 
and the consciousness was one of 
devout thankfulness, for she felt as 
if it were granted her for a purpose 
which her soul was “ straitened to 
accomplish.” 

“ If I could but go once more to 
our parish church!” was the wish 
that often past her lips—the only 
one she still clung to on this side the 
grave. “If I could only kneel down 
again once more in the very place 
where I used to kneel in past happy 
days by my dear parents, I think I 
should die happier; as if the bless- 
ing and forgiveness I can never now 
receive from their lips were left 
there for me—in the house of our 
heavenly Father.” 

This fond feeling, which had 
never amounted to a hope, might 
now be indulged hopefully. Her 
recruited strength was equal to the 
undertaking. She was certain of it ; 
and pressed her petition with such 
affecting earnestness, that the friends 
to whom she pleaded ceased to op- 
pose her wishes, desisting the more 
easily as the apothecary assured 
them there was little risk in com- 
pliance. 

So, on the first Sunday morning of 
the first week of the most balmy, 
genial, and delicious May that ever 
smiled on an awakening world, 
Fanny was warmly and carefully 
wrapt up by aunt Amy and Mary, 
and once more reseated in the 
covered cart which had brought her 
to the Grange—but now by the side 
of her three friends on her way with 
them to the house of God. And yet 
she had a point to gain, and urged it 
so pathetically, as to be again irre- 
sistible. But the permission she 
implored was slowly and reluctantly 
conceded, after earnest and affec- 
tionate remonstrance. “ Do not 
take me,” she urged, “ into the 
Grange pew, but let me go to my own 
old place among the free sittings by 
the communion table. I can be 
there near widow Lockwood, and 
she will see to me, if I should be 
faint or poorly. And then it will 
seem to me as if I were by grand- 
mother again, and no one will say 
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poor sinful Fanny thought the place 
where her honest parents took their 
seats so long with humble and con- 
tented hearts was not good enough 


for her in her disgrace.” It was in 
vain that the risk and fatigue of 
sitting on the open narrow benches 
was tenderly represented to her— 
God would give her strength, she 
said, according to her need, and 
equally unavai ing (when such re- 
monstrance failed) was Mary’s en- 
treaty to share her chosen seat. 
“ Never, never, dear Mary!” she 
hastily interrupted, flushing for a 
moment over cheek and brow—*“ Go 
to your proper place, and leave me 
to mine, for this last time that I 
shall be seen of men. They will 
look on me the kinder for my lowli- 
ness, and some perhaps will pray for 
me, as well as with me.” ‘“ De- 
ceitful above all things” as is the 
human heart, Fanny’s did not de- 
ceive her in that humble hope. 
Many an eye glistened with kindly 
feeling, and many a heart sent up a 
silent prayer for the dying creature 
who came among them that day so 
changed from the time (but few 
years passed ) when she bloomed the 
* flower of the village maidens, inno- 
cent and beloved, favoured and en- 
vied—envied for the distinction 
which has proved so fatal. 

“ Poor creature! there’s no pride 
left in her now,’ muttered an old 
grey-headed man, passing the back 
of his hand across his eyes, in reply 
to his wife’s sententious observation, 
how “ Pride must have a fall!” and 
“See what Fanny Fairfield was 
come to!” 

When the Grange tax-cart drove 
up to the churchyard gate, and 
Fanny was tenderly assisted from it, 
and in her slow progress to the 
church door, by Frank and Mary, 
significant looks and whispers, little 
favourable to the poor penitent, 
passed from one to the other of the 
village gossips collected round the 
porch. “ Well! it’s a fine thing to 
have friends! ”’—‘* Some folks may 
do what they please, and be never 
the less respected”—and ‘“ How 
grand she'll be set up again in the 
Grange pew!” But when it was 
seen, that, instead of sharing that 
envied seat with its honoured 
owners, the self-abased object of their 
unkindly comménts passed on with 
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tottering steps toward the free sit- 
tings for the poor near the com- 
munion table, and humbly and 
thankfully sank into a place where 
room was made for her beside the 
widow Lockwood, the ungentle and 
unchristian spirit of accusation was 
shamed and silenced, giving way by 
a sudden revulsion to those better 
feelings of our nature, the indul- 
gence of which is so delightful, the 
taste so sweet, it is marvellous how 
any who have drank of that pleasant 
fountain can return to “ the bitter 
waters of Marah.” 

Of all who had beheld her with a 
jealous eye in the day of her pro- 
sperity, or judged hard judgment of 
her youthful follies, or passed se- 
verest sentence on her fall, or—it 
may be—triumphed in her degrada- 
tion—not one came that day to 
Holywell church, but felt before 
they left it that “ mercy is twice 
blessed,” and would have testified 
the feeling, had it been possible, by 
word and deed of kindliness and 
pity. And through all restraining 
circumstances of time and place, and 
the purpose for which they were 
assembled, Fanny was made sensible 
of the change towards her—reading 
it, when she glanced timidly around, 
in the softened expression of many 
“an altered eye”—feeling, deeply 
feeling it, in small acts of courtesy— 
in the observant kindness of one 
who reached across a hymn: book— 
of another, whose ready fingers 

ointed out the portion appointed to 
e sung, when, overpowered by emo- 
tion, her trembling hand wandered 
confusedly among the leaves. And 
most of all she felt it when, among 
those who remained to the sacra 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, she 
drew near to the holy table, and 
partook with them, for the last time 
upon earth, of the food which 
“preserveth to eternal life.” As 
she arose from her knees, assisted 
by the poor widow who had accom- 
panied her to the altar, another 
hand, that of an old man who had 
knelt beside her, was stretched out 
for her support, and, when she 
looked up with silent thankfulness 
into the hard weather-beaten face 
that was fixed upon her with a 
softened expression, the more touch- 
ing from its contrast to the habitual 
sternness of those rough features, 
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she saw that it was the face of her 
father’s friend—his oldest and his 
best—whose knees she had climbed 
in infancy—who had ever been the 
first to rebuke and the last to con- 
demn her venial faults, and who 
(though she knew it not) had 
mourned her fall from goodness with 
the mourning whose voice is silence 
before men and prayer to the All- 
merciful. A few steps he walked 
with her to the bottom of the chan- 
cel, where, at their pew door, the 
Lovells stood anxiously waiting to 
receive her again into their protect- 
ing care. Then stopping, and press- 
ing upon her shoulder his broad 
brown open palm, he stooped down, 
and said in alow deep tone of solemn 
feeling, “ God forgive and bless thee, 
my poor child! for Jesus’ sake!” 
and, turning away into a cross aisle, 
was gone for ever from her sight 
before her eyes, dimmed with rap- 
turous gratitude, could follow him 
to the side door by which he left the 
church. 

“God has been very good to me 
this day: 1 have found the blessing!” 
was all of the heart’s fulness that 
passed Fanny’s lips, as, with closed 
eyes, and face of marble paleness, 
she leant back on Mary’s bosom, in 
a state of utter exhaustion, on their 
way home to the Grange. But oh! 
the unutterable blessedness,—the 
love, the gratitude, the peace, that 
had passed into that poor heart! 
She had drank of the cup of divine 
reconciliation—she had heard the 
words of human forgiveness, spoken 
as by parental lips; and now, half 
swooning in painless languor, but so 
far conscious of earth and earthly 
things, a3 to know that she lay upon 
the kindest bosom that ever pillowed 
dying sister’s head; that her hand 
was in his hand, of earthly friends 
the truest and the best; sounds of 
another world were in her ears— 
sweet voices welcoming, and one, 
than all more sweet, whose single 
strain was “ Pardon—pardon—par- 
don!” 

Thus blissfully entranced, but in 
a state of exhaustion that, when all 
excitement ceased, became total in- 
seusibility, Fanny was conveyed 
back to the Grange, and carried over 
the hospitable threshold she was 
never more to pass, until borne 
thence in her coffin to “ the house 
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appointed for all living.” And it 
was near at hand that last short 
journey to the long long home. On 
the next Sabbath but one, when the 
congregation of Holywell Church 
met together for afternoon service, a 
deeper hush—a more than wonted 
stillness pervaded the assembly. Se- 
rious and sad, or gravely thoughtful, 
was the expression of every face, 
except that of innocent childhood, 
full of eager curiosity or wondering 
awe, and gaping idiotcy, with its va- 
cant smile; and all eyes were turned 
to the centre of the middle aisle, 
where a bier, resting on trestles, 
supported a coffin, covered by its 
long black flowing pall. In the 
Grange pew adjoining sat three per- 
sons habited in mourning. The deep 
irrepressible sob of a young loving 
heart was heard at intervals from 
one of the two female mourners, and 
more than once she turned an an- 
guished eye toward that long, black, 
shapeless mass. The aged woman, 
her companion, gazed on it oftener 
and more steadily, with a look of 
meek and placid sorrow beseeming 
one who had outlived all passionate 
but not all tender feeling. None 
saw the face of the third person— 
no, not from the moment when he 
appeared first and alone of the few 
persons following the corpse—nor 
during the whole time of divine ser- 
vice, or of the affecting burial ser- 
vice in church and at the grave— 
nor when, at the solemn words of 
“dust to dust,” and the sound of 
earth rattling on the coffin, he shud- 
dered with a visible shudder—nor 
when ail was over, and he turned 
away and departed, in silence and 
alone, followed only by the solicitous 
looks and secret prayers of his two 
fellow-mourners, who, judging with 
the right-mindedness of unselfish af- 
fection, left him in that train of in- 
communicable feeling, to “ pour out 
his heart by himself,” and seek com- 
posure and peace in communion 
with the Father of his spirit. 

“ Mother! what makes you always 
look so at that grave by the old lime- 
tree? and what makes father stop 
there, when [’m alone with him 
sometimes, and look at it too so 
long! so long! and so serious? and 
one day, when the lime was in 
flower, he lifted me up, and made 
me pick a handful of the sweet 
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blossoms, and strew them on the 
heap, and then he called me his 
‘ dear little Fan!’ and kissed me so, 
you can’t think! whose grave is it, 
mother ? ” 

These questions were poured forth 
with the voluble simplicity of child- 
hood, by a little girl, of about five 
years old, to her mother, a homely- 
featured woman, but of a pleasant 
countenance, as the two passed, 
hand in hand together, through 
Hollywell churchyard, in their way 
home from the village. 

There was that in the remarks of 
the innocent babbler that might have 
awakened uneasy, not to say jealous 
feelings, in the mind of many a 
woman, circumstanced as she was, 
to whom they were addressed. But 
when did jealous, ungenerous, or un- 
kindly thoughts find entrance in that 
mind unsuspicious of evil, suscep- 
tible only of sweet affections,—the 
pure mind and trusting heart of the 
meek and maidenly, the modest and 
matronly Mary Lovell? who had not 
exchanged at the altar the name in- 
herited trem her parents, now doubly 
dear to her as that of a husband, 
whem, next to God, she loved and 
honoured with that perfect love 
which is never unmixed with reve- 
rence. 

With glistening eyes, and a smile, 
the tender sweetness of which would 
have made beautiful a more unlovely 
face, the mother stooped down to 
caress her little daughter, and seal 
with her own pure lips the kiss im- 
printed by her husband on that young 
innocent brow. “ Dear child!” she 
said, leading the artless questioner 
to the side of that lowly grave, 
“she who sleeps beneath was once 
a young, glad, happy creature, like 
yourself; as dear as you are to 
fond friends and tender parents ; but 
trouble took hold upon her, and sick- 
ness brought her low; and God took 
her away early out of this world to 
a better. We loved her very much, 
your dear father and I; and so, when 
you were born, we had you christ- 
ened after poor Fanny.” A child is 
always interested by a érue story, 
however simple—however simply 
told; and has an intuitive perception 
of truth. 

“ Was she very good, mother?” 
asked the little girl, with a sweetly 
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serious expression of deep interest, 
‘was she very good, that you and 
father and every body loved her so; 
and did God love her ?” 

In any way to deceive a child is 
fer the most part unholy and un- 
wise; for childhood is a holy thing, 
and wo to those who taint its lovely 
purity, or abuse its artless confi- 
dence. But what questions are so 
searching in their simplicity, so per- 
plexing in their plainness, so im- 
portant in their tendency, as are 
oftentimes those of a young child ? 
How to answer such may well be 
matter of grave and serious con- 
sideration; how to satisfy the eager 
querist, with strict regard to truth, 
and tender allowance for her early 
years. 

Mary paused for a moment before 
she trusted herself to speak, and the 
expecting child read she knew not 
what of sad meaning in her down- 
cast face. But in that short interval 
the Christian mother took counsel 
of the indwelling monitor, which, if 
honestly consulted, giveth right judg- 
ment in all things, and, looking stead- 
fastly with her soft loving eyes into 
the listening eyes of the little Fanny, 
she said, smoothing back her shining 
ringlets with maternal fondness,— 
“God loveth all his creatures, my 
own child! but none are good save 
Him—none are born good. Yet, if 
we ask Him every day, with all our 
hearts, and for His dear Son’s sake, 
He will make us better and better, 
till we are fit to live with Him in 
Heaven. So it was, my Fanny, with 
her whose body lies in that grave; 
but whose spirit, we hope, is now 
with God who gave it. When you 
are old enough, dear child! I will 
tell you more about poor Fanny, and 
of many things you could not now 
understand.” 

The little girl asked no farther 
question, and holding her mother’s 
hand, walked silently beside her for 
many minutes. But she treasured 
the promise in her heart, and often 
afterwards broke off suddenly in her 
childish glee, and catching her mo- 
ther’s gown as they passed through 
the churchyard, whispered, os 
to the lowly grave beside the lime- 
tree,—“ You will tell me all about 
her, when I am old enough, mox 
ther?” A. 
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THE CHEVALIER D’INDUSTRIE. 


France has always abounded in 
the luxuries of life; and what lux- 
ury does the world enjoy half so 
much as having something to talk 
about? Man is by his constitution 
idle, but by no means indolent— 
prodigiously fond of doing nothing, 
and yet prodigiously wneasy at ha- 
ving nothing to do. If philosophers 
have forgotten to remark this pro- 
pensity, our only remark on the 
subject is, that this accounts for 
their making such intolerable blun- 
ders in all that they say of human- 
kind. ‘The land of gossip is France : 
John Bull is tame, timid, and bar- 
ren to the infinite spirit, boldness, 
and fertility of French talk on every 
thing and nothing. John loves a 
newspaper and a coffee-house, it is 
true; but what is his love fer either 
to the intense passion of the French- 
man, who begins his newspaper in 
the morning, and pores over it till 
night? And this not the vast, vo- 
luminous, mingied, undigested, and 
indescribable compound of all things 
strange and common, high and vul- 
gar, grave and absurd, that invade 
us in columns by twenty-fours, or 
ten times the number, at a sitting— 
the huge mass of accidents, anec- 
dotes, and abuse—coroners’ in- 
quests and jail. deliveries—railways 
for breaking every bone in our bo- 
dies, and quack panaceas for heal- 
ing every infirmity of man—gover- 
nesses, young, pathetic, and accom- 
plished in every art and science, 
from hemming a pocket-handker- 
chief to calculating the path of a 
comet, and housekeepers fit to keep 
the keys, purse, and heart of the 
most elderly gentlemen—speeches 
in the common-council, and the last 
new adventures of swindling extra- 
ordinary—bulletins of Sir Henry 
Halford on the conflagration of the 
College of Physicians, and inflam- 
matory harangues of Joseph Hume. 
John gets through all this in the 
course of his cup of coffee, flings it 
down with his sixpence on the 
table, and goes forth to the work of 
his day. Not so the Frenchman’s 
study, or the Frenchman himself. 
His scrap of a journal, containing a 
scrap of politics, a scrap of scandal, 


a scrap of the biography of some 
actress, and a bon mot on some 
statesman dead and gone a century 
ago, serves him for occupation for 
the next twelve hours. He peruses 
it, line by line, and precept by pre- 
cept, at his little déjediné. He then 

romenades the Tuileries Garden 
just far enough to reach a seat 
under the trees, when he hires the 
paper once more, and gives it a se- 
cond perusal. Then, having paid 
his penny for the honours of a sit- 
ting, he returns to promenade the 
streets, lounges into a bookseller’s 
shop, and indulges himself once 
more with a thorough reperusal of 
the same little journal. Indefatigable 
as ever, he then proceeds to his 
dinner, where the journal shares his 
homage with his cdfelette; then 
drags his slow length to the vaude- 
ville, where he falls asleep, awakes 
between the acts, to run into the 
coffee-room, pay a penny for a glass 
of iced water, and, under the pre- 
text of this showy expenditure, begs 
a sight of the little journal, which 
he again traverses from the first pa- 
ragraph to the last, and then retires 
to his attic and his flock-bed, to 
dream of the mélange of Parisian 
life, see the little journal expanding 
before his slumbers into an enor- 
mous phantom, with one leg on 
Constantinople, and the other on 
New York, and rises again only to 
run to the coffee-house, find the 
next twelve hours provided with a 
new copy of the little journal, and 
be happy for the day. 

This passion for making much out 
of nothing is the true solution of the 
whole problem of the French cha- 
racter. All is eternal contrivance 
put into shape by eternal restless- 
ness. This has made the Gaul the 
best dancing-master in the annals of 
mankind ; this makes him the most 
adroit of tailors, the most flexible of 
man-milliners, the most inventive 
of cooks, the most hazardous of 
statesmen and phlebotomists, the 
most tiresome of companions, and 
the most professional of thieves. 
But we come to the illustration. 
Who has not heard of Cartouche? 
Is the glory of France to be concen- 
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trated in the narrow age of the Na-« 
poleons and Fieschis ? 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” 


In other words, France produced 
memorable knaves long before the 
age of the Fouchés and Talley- 
rands, and they were, like the he- 
roes before the Greek king, “ mul- 
ti,’ and the breed is indigenous to 
the soil, and it will flourish while of 
Paris and the Palais-Royal one stone 
stands upon another. 

The name of Cartouche has run 
its career of renown through every 
part of Europe, Asia, and America, 
and has ranged the borders of Afri- 
ca, from Tunis to Madagascar. 
Continental cabinets have envied 
the dexterity with which he com- 
bined robbery and reputation. The 
North American in his wigwam has 
been roused to new feats of spoil by 
his genius for stratagem; the Turk 
has felt his turban instinctively bow 
to the grim gallantry with which he 
cleared his path of his enemies; 
and the African, wrapt in his lion’s 
skin, and throned upon a pile of 
skulls, as he heard from the brown 
pilgrim of the Houran or the blue 
capped trader of Magadore the ex- 
ploits of Cartouche, Jamented that 
his Fetish had not given him such a 
prime minister to cut the purses of 
mankind. But who knows his his- 
tory? Who has hitherto been en- 
abled to follow step by step the 
advance of this model of all reform- 
ers—to mark the impressions made 
by time, passion, and circumstance 
on this true politician of the high- 
ways—to unveil the whole genera- 
tion of that mind, which, proceeding 
from poverty to plunder, from petty 
larceny made a bold stroke for the 
crown jewels, and, finally, failed as 
an agitator, only because he was 
born at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century instead of at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth? For 
this history the world shall be in- 
debted to our pen, 


** Tnauditum, recens, indictum ore alio.” 


Louis Dominique Cartouche first 
saw the day in Paris in the quarter 
named the Courtille. His father 
was a decent tradesman, and young 
Cartouche ran the chance of be- 
ing an honest maker of his bread, 
and thus dying without his fame. 
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But the Jesuits were then powerful 
in Europe; they had engrossed all 
education in France, a fact which 
accounts for the pre-eminent pro- 
fligacy, perfidy, and disloyalty of the 
century which followed, and which 
finished the national schooling by 
cutting off the King’s head, and re- 
volutionizing the country. The 
tradesman sent his son to the Jesuits. 
The fate of the young genius was 
fixed from that moment, and swind- 
ling marked him for her own. On 
the road, or off the road, Cartouche 
was thenceforth a Jesuit for life. 
The early talent of appropriation 
developed itself with great promise 
during his first year. At the college 
of Clermont it was in its true bed. 
He had an original taste for stolen 
fruit, money, and fine clothes. The 
two former he indulged by alter- 
nately preying on the baskets of the 
fruit-women who haunted the out- 
skirts of the college, and by ex- 
amining the breeches pockets of his 
fellow-students on all convenient 
occasions. But the finances of the 
old tradesman were not adequate to 
the supply of a handsome ward- 
robe, and Cartouche, on arriving at 
the ripe age of eleven, at which a 
French youth thinks himself quali- 
fied to make love, money and war, 
better than any full-grown man of 
the earth besides, began to reflect 
on the difficulties that lay between 
him and a suit of purple velvet, 
with point lace ruffles, and a Louis 
Quatorze wig curled down to the 
waist, a pair of red-heeled shoes, 
and a diamond sword-knot. He had 
seen some of those attractions on a 
marquis of nine years old, who had 
just become a student of the college, 
and he determined to try how far he 
might not shine like M. le Marquis 
himself. He now began to call his 
natural talents into action. The 
marquis had a coxcomb of a valet, 
a lazy old governor, and a hundred 
louis a-month pocket-money. Car- 
touche gained the valet’s heart by 
teaching him a ruse by which he 
was sure to win every game at 
Lansquenet ; insinuated himself into 
the old governor’s good graces, by 
persuading him that the handsome 
surintendante of a boarding-school pa- 
tronized by the Jesuits, in the neigh- 
bourhood, was smitten with his 
charms, and’ won the confidence of 
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the young marquis by writing all his 
billets-doux to the celebrated Vic- 
torine de Marique, then at the height 
of renown as an opera dancer, and 
the object of universal admiration 
to all the hearts of Paris from nine 
to ninety. 

One day, when he was busy in 
copying sentiment from Madame de 
Scuderi, to be despatched by espe- 
cial courier to the boudoir of Vic- 
torine, he heard the valet heavily 
treading through the anteroom, and 
enquiring into the cause, found that 
he was bringing in the new remit- 
tance of the monthly hundred louis. 
* That remittance shall be mine,” 
was the resolution formed on the 
spot. Without awaking the valet’s 
vigilance by further enquiry, he 
turned himself once more to the 
pages of Madame, and from the 
Sorrows of Clelin completed an 
epistle which enraptured his little 
employer, and on its arrival at Vic- 
torine’s boudoir was read aloud toa 
circle of princes of the bleod and 
court confessors, establishing the 
young lover at the head of the beaux 
esprits of Europe. As the reward 
of this service, the marquis gave him 
a louis, ordered his horses, and 
galloped out to deposit the epistle 
in the hands of his courier. The 
valet and the governor still remain- 
ed. Cartouche felt the louis a 
hundred times over in his pocket, 
and could think only how delight- 
fully a hundred more would feel. 
He wished the valet and the gover- 
nor across the Rhine. But they sat 
down to play at cards) He wished 
them at-the Antipodes. The mar- 
quis would be at home again before 
they had grown half tired of cheat- 
ing each other. His first act, of 
course, would be to draw upon his 
fund, and thus, even if it fell into 
the hands of his letter-writer within 
the five minutes after, the prize 
would be so much the worse worth 
trying for. He waited for a while, 
but the game seemed never ending ; 
and having made up his mind, he 
left the room. In a few minutes 
after a loud crying was heard out- 
side, the door of the apartment was 
thrown open, and a peasant boy, co- 
vered with rags and mire, and weep- 
ing bitterly, brought a letter for M. 
le Gouverneur. It contained ter- 
tible news; the marquis’s horse had 
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been frightened by the firing of 
some of the royal gardes de chasse, 
had thrown him, and the unfortu- 
nate noble was lying at the point 
of death in a cottage at Volneres, 


a village three leagues off. The 
peasant offered to be their guide. 
‘“* The letter was written by the curé 
of the village, and there was nota 
moment to be lost, if they hoped to 
see their master alive.” A caléche 
was ordered immediately from the 
posthouse, the valet and governor 
got in, and with the peasant boy 
behind, they set off at full gallop 
for Volneres. 

The journey had been half ac- 
complished, when the caléche seem- 
ed to reel coasiderably ; the road was, 
like all the roads of France, one-third 
the roughest pavementin the circum- 
ference of the globe, and the other 
two-thirds that skirted its sides, 
mire as deep as a Dutch canal. An 
unlucky heave of the vehicle soon 
announced that the left wheel had 
come off, and a heave to the oppo- 
site side deposited both the travel- 
lers up to their necks in the mire. 
On looking round, the peasant was 
gone. They could conjecture only 
that he had been shaken off by the 
roughness of the road. But the 
point in question was first, how to 
extricate themselves. This was 
finally attained by the help of the 
postilion. They then set forward 
on their journey on foot to Volneres. 
Among their discoveries they found 
that the wheel had lost the linchpin; 
and from this dated the origin of 
their fall. At Volneres they were 
not much more lucky. They found 
the whole population gathered round 
a mountebank, who was selling them 
cures for every disease under the 
sun. Their singular plight as they 
stole their way to the inn caught 
the mountebank’s eye, he ordered 
them to be brought before him, they 
resisted; it was all in vain. They 
told their story, and enquired for 
the dying marquis. The Signor 
openly pronounced them a pair of 
bedlamites escaped from their keep- 
ers, and offered to cure them with a 
pinch of his infallible medicine. The 
populace, in roars of laughter at 
their contortions, forced the bitter 
draught down their throats. A riot 
begau. The mayor of the village 
came to protect the peace. They 
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were pointed out as the offenders, 
were both carried formally to the 
head of the market-place, and placed 
in the stocks, for a general example 
to all who appeared with their clothes 


covered with mire, and who refused: 


to take the grand infallible of Signor 
Francisco Pancreatico di Mondo. 
felice. At length, the curé himself 
came to gaze at the culprits. They 
again enquired for the marquis ; 
the curé had never heard of him 
before. No noble with broken bones 
had been seen in Volneres for half a 
century. They began now to make 
the discovery that they had been 
duped. But it was too late to pro- 
test their innocence, on such shallow 
grounds as that they were perfectly 
unconscious of being guilty. The 
mayor had pledged his word that 
they had committed some terrible 
offence, if he but knew what it was. 
The curé longed to have his name 
sigualized in the history of the pro- 
vince, by the exemplary manner in 
which he could officiate at the last 
hours of the victims of the law. 
The populace were rejoiced at the 
chance of a spectacle of gendarme- 
tie, carts, and confessors, which had 
not been seen in the “ memory of 
the oldest inhabitant.” At nightfall, 
when in the college they would have 
been enjoying their suppers, the 
prisoners were conveyed from the 
stocks to the jail, to be reconsigned 
from the jail next morning to the 
Cour prévétal at Clermont. 
Cartouche had begun his career 
brilliantly, and the adroitness with 
which be had forged the letter, 
played the peasant, dislodged the 
linch-pin, and left the two fools to 
finish their journey in their own 
way, would have immortalized an 
inferior genius. His subsequent 
exploits threw them into the shade. 
After slipping from behind the ca- 
léche, and gazing from a height in 
the road at the sight of the ricketty 
vehicle tossing and tumbling in the 
most promising manner, he had 
hurried back to the college, changed 
his peasant rags, and returned to 
the marquis’s apartments. A pass- 
key let him in. All there was quiet. 
Their owner had not returned, and 
now was his time, or never, to be 
master of a hundred louis d’ors, 
Yet a slight difficulty remained. He 
had seen the valet deposit the box 
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that contained them in his master’s 
bedroom, but the door was locked, 
and he had not the key. He now 
regretted having forgotten the pre- 
caution of picking the valet’s pocket. 
But even the wisest cannot be correct 
at all times, and he had clearly lost his 
opportunity. He might pick the lock, 
it is true, for he had already taken les- 
sons in the art from a fellow-student, 
who was afterwards the King’s con- 
fessor. But his first attempts failed, 
and the marquis might be expected 
every moment. In this emergency, 
he had none but the unwilling re- 
source of cutting out one of the pa- 
nels of the door. In this he suc- 
ceeded, crept inside, refastened the 
pannel, that the vacancy might not 
catch chance eyes outside, and saw 
before him the individual money- 
box. 

But it was placed seven feet above 
him, on the top of a huge old ward- 
robe, and Cartouche, though with 
the heart of a hero, was still but 
eleven years old, and four feet high. 
However, the difficulty was soon got 
over—a few chairs piled on each 
other, formed a sufficient ladder, 
and he at length mounted the ward- 
robe. All was now in his hand, but 
the chest was too strongly clasped 
with brass to give way lightly. He 
came down again, selected the 
strongest out of the numerous cur- 
ling-irons of the marquis’s toilet, re- 
mounted, and after a few squeezes, 
forced up the lid. 

But at that moment the sound of 
footsteps in the outer room startled 
his ear. He listened ;-he heard the 
marquis’s voice calling for the valet 
and the governor. This certainly 
was not the time to proceed with his 
work; and in a degree of terror, 
which made him feel as if he were 
already hanging, he crouched down 
on the top of the wardrobe. At every 
step of the impatient marquis, who 
marched furiously back and forward 
through the room, he trembled more 
and more. At last, the young noble 
flinging himself on the sofa, the sofa 
touched the door, the panel gave 
way with a noise, and it was evident 
that some scrutiny must be the con- 
sequence. In his latter days, Car- 
touche confessed that, trifling as the 
situation might be, it was one which 
he would not willingly undergo 
again. He drew himself up into the 
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size of a pincushion, flattened him- 
self like an eel, lay as still as if he 
had been hammered to the top of 
the huge old chest, and dreaded even 
to breathe, lest he should make the 
crazy fabric creak under him. He 
lay in the intensity of listening, with 
all the horrors of discovery, and the 
certainty of being vigorously flogged 
by the Jesuits, before his eyes. But 
what was his consternation when he 
saw the door forced open, the mar- 
quis enter, order his dinner to be 
brought to him in his bedchamber, 
and evidently prepare to pass the 
evening there. The little noble had 
been tired by his ride, was despe- 
rately hungry, and not a little out of 
temper, at the extraordinary absence 
of his governor and valet. Dinner 
was brought, and Cartouche found 
that he had a new pang to undergo. 
He had remained now four hours 
without eating, and the smell of the 
dishes roused his appetite to the 
fiercest pitch—he would have gnaw- 
ed a piece of the mahogony he lay 
on, if he had not been afraid of being 
heard. Dinner was taken away, the 
marquis lighted his cigar—a new 
pang; he then threw himself back 
in his chair, and fell asleep. Now 
was the time to carry off the louis, 
and escape. But as Cartouche slow- 
ly drew himself to the edge of the 
wardrobe, he dropped one of them. 
It made a monstrous echo, and rous- 
ed the sleeper, who started from his 
slumber, and being afraid to remain 
alone in a room which he had no 
doubt was haunted, sent for half a 
dozen of the students to keep him 
company, and take supper. Car- 
touche was now in agony. Supper 
added to dinner, and the young 
students coming, he knew that he 
had no chance of escape until mid- 
night. It turned out as he expected. 

The young pupils eluded their 
monitors, and came in in clusters. 
Cigars, chocolate, wine, and all kind 
of frolic, were going on in full flow 
within half a dozen feet of him. 
There he lay, pining for the loss of 
these luxuries, starving, squeezed 
like a sucked orange, dry as the 
dust that filled his eyes, ears, and 
nose, and this was to continue till 
midnight at least. In the mean time, 
the governor and valet might return. 
His condition at last grew so tortur- 
ing, that he was on the point of 
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making his appearance among the 
young revellers and confessing every 
thing, when his name happening to 
be mentioned, one of them gave the 
history of some piece of plunder 
executed by him upon one of the 
Jesuits who superintended the re- 
fectory, for which the fat father pro- 
mised, in no measured terms, that 
he should suffer speedy vengeance. 
Father Moldarno was notoriously the 
most unflinching punisher in the 
whole fraternity, and the culprit 
resolved not to fall into his hands, 
though he were to die in his present 
position. He fixed himself again, 
flat as the boards themselves, and 
prepared to linger out the night. 
He judged the time rightly, for it 
was not till day-break that the sup- 
per broke up, and the young enter- 
tainer would allow himself to be 
left alone. At daybreak the valet 
and governor returned, and he heard 
from his hiding-place the infinite 
fury sworn against the incomprehen- 
sible villain who had deluded them 
three leagues from home, pulled 
out their linch-pin, plunged them in 
the mire, and finally left them in the 
stocks. They had at length been 
set at liberty by the accidental visit 
of one of the Jesuits to the village 
jail, and had now returned wearied 
to death, and dying with sleep, to 
take vengeance on the knave who 
had duped them. Tortured as he 
was, Cartouche could not help 
triumphing in this specimen of his 
ingenuity, and an involuntary laugh 
from the top of the chest turned all 
eyes there. Genius is shown in 
emergencies. A moment before, he 
would have begun by confessing his 
object and pleading penitence. But 
a new idea had flashed into his mind. 
Gathering up his limbs, he dropped 
lightly on the floor, pretending that 
he had mounted his lofty station 
merely to hear what the marquis 
and his companions might say of him 
during the night, and laughing most 
outrageously at all that had passed, 
and especially at the narratives of 
the valet and the governor. . The 
marquis, charmed to find that his 
alarms had not arisen from ghosts, 
but from the frolics of his flesh and 
blood companion, joined the laugh 
with all his soul, and Cartouche en- 
joyed the honours of a wit, They 
now left the room to prepare for 
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the morning exercises in the schools. 
But the reflection lay heavy on 
Cartouche’s heart, that after all his 
trouble he had left the money be- 
hind. He feigned an excuse to re- 
turn for an instant, mounted the 
spot of the treasure, conveyed it in- 
to his pocket, jumped down, joined 
the marquis as he was sitting down 
to breakfast, ate like a life-guard, 
and having enjoyed all that was to 
be got, walked deliberately out of 
the college gates with an inward de- 
termination never to be found with- 
in them again. 

“ All the roads of the world go to 
Paris,” was the saying of the boast- 
ful Frenchman of the days of Louis 
Quatorze. The road to Paris lay 
straight before the novice on his 
sallying from the massive portals of 
the College of Clermont. But where 
on earth besides should any man of 
genius go who had left bondage be- 
hind him and had a hundred louis in 
his pocket ? Yet caution was neces- 
sary. This was not the day evep of 
diligences, and the apparition of a 
boy of eleven years old ordering a 
“chaise and pair at the posthouse, 
would have brought landlord, land- 
lady, and all the waiters in a body to 
wonder at the applicant. It was al- 
so to be recollected that his face 
was known as one of the students. 
Great men are made for publicity, 
yet young Cartouche felt that even 
publicity must not be too eagerly 
sought after. He made up his mind, 
accordingly, to avoid not merely the 
courtyard of the inn, but the high- 
road itself, to trust to his feet, his 
knowledge of the by-ways, and his 
fortune, and thus to push forward 
for the only spot on earth where 
every man may spend his money to 
the best advantage, whether his 
tastes be dancing, dress, wine, or 
fricondeaux. 

The month was June, the sky su- 
perb, the soil covered with flowers, 
the sun in his meridian, when the 
new Gil Blas commenced his expe- 
riment of travelling under his own 
direction. Before leaving Clermont, 
he had obtained from the shop of a 
restaurateur, who supplied the stu- 
dents with forbidden pies and con- 
fectionary, a considerable stock of 
provisions of the prohibited order, 
which he, of course, desired to be 
placed to the account of his friend, 
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the marquis, justly arguing, that it 
would be monstrous to lay out 
money in Clermont which could be 
so much better disposed of in Paris; 
that it was well worth the marquis’s 
while to pay his bill at parting, as, if 
he had remained in the college, he 
would have infallibly soon cost him 
much more; and finally, that if the 
marquis refused to pay the money, 
he but furthered the ends of justice 
in deducting something from the 

ains of a knave who had made a 
fortune by plundering his fellow- 
students. 

Cartouche journeyed on joyously 
for some hours, every moment think- 
ing how delightful it would be to 
find himself ia the guinguettes, the 
theatres, and salles de danse of the 
City of the Graces, master of him- 
self and of a hundred louis. But 
the sun began to go down, the by- 
ways began to grow darker, and 
with weary feet he longed to find 
some obscure resting place for the 
night. But this seemed to be some- 
what problematical; for all sounds 
had gradually died away, the purple 
of the hills was already black, the 
shades of the thickets round him hid 
the ground, the fine blue of the sum- 
mer sky became sprinkled with 
twinkling stars, which he would 
have gladly exchanged for a rush- 
light in any cottage window, and 
he had a fair prospect of nothing 
but spending the night in the open 
air. He now began to think that a 
bed even at Clermont was better than 
this pastoral life, and in the first 
beatings of his heart, he mingled a 
thought of turning back to his clois- 
ter. But he was made for fame, and 
who can control his destiny. While 
he was pondering whether to turn 
his face to the north, east, west, or 
south, a sudden rustling through the 
thicket, within a few paces of him, 
broke off his meditations at once. 
Those were the days of game 
laws, and the wild-boar was thepri- 
vileged lord of the forests of France. 
The wolf often shared his privilege 
with him; and the poacher, a fierce 
mixture of the sportsman, the smug- 
gler, and the robber, made up the 
muster. To have met any one of 
the three would have been equally 
formidable at the time, and the 
young traveller listened with all his 
senses wide awake. His first ob- 
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ject was to get out of this confound- 
ed thicket, where all that would be 
left to remind the world of him 
might be his bones. With this in- 
tent, he bounded on one side, to 
make way respectfully for the right- 
ful possessor of the spot, and show 
his respect for the wolf’s claims of 
proprietorship. But he had scarcely 
plunged his feet into a pool, and his 
head into a bush, which reminded 
him, by some thousand prickles, that 
nothing in life is all made up of 
rose water and peach blossoms, 
when shrill whistles rung round 
him; he listened with his soul on 
his lips. Silence came once more. 
Hope dawned in his heart, he clasped 
his hand on hia louis, and began to 
think of the guinguettes. But as he 
was on the point of extracting his 
torn face and hands from the mass 
of brambles, footsteps were heard, 
they were followed by a couple of 
shots, and the shots by the rush of 
a huge stag into the very thicket 
where he was hid. The bound of 
the animal knocked him head fore- 
most into the pool, and there he 
lay half stunned, with the stag strug- 
gling in death above him. The 
struggle was soon over, for the 
bullets had done their business ef- 
fectually, and Cartouche found him- 
self at the feet of two tall raw-boned, 
grim-looking fellows, who seemed 
not unlikely to finish their night’s 
shooting by adding him to their 
game-bag. 

A hundred notions ran through 
his head in an instant; he thought of 
pretending to be an idiot, to be deaf 
and dumb, to be a beggar; any 
thing to escape. But none of them 
pleased him. He took his resolu- 
tion. Drawing a long line of the 
gore of the stag down his face, he 
pretended to be dead. The two 
poachers, on lifting the weight of 
the stag off him, saw the visage 
streaming with blood. 

“Ho, Jacques,” said one, “ this is 
rather a bad business. We have 
made a hit too many to night.” 

* No, Pierre,” said the other, “as 
it was you who fired the shot into 
the bush, you were the man who 
sent this pitiful thing out of the 
world. So you must look to it.” 


“ What is to be done if the gardes- 
chasse get scent of him lying here?” 
said Pierre, 
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“ Why, any fool in the forest 
could tell that, toss him into the 
next lime pit,—and there let them 
find him if they will,” was the an- 
swer of Jacques. 

The corpse now found the press- 
ing necessity of resuscitation, started 
on its feet and uttered aloud scream 
of real terror. The two huge 
poachers, unprepared for this event, 
superstitious from the perilous na- 
ture of their calling, and doubtless 
afraid that the cry, which was ut- 
tered at the top of the corpse’s 
lungs, would bring all the forest 
guards on them in a mass, dropped 
him from their arms, and even leavy- 
ing the stag beside them, vanished 
without ever looking behind. 

He had thus escaped the lime 
pit. But he had too much sense to 
tempt fortune more than was neces- 
sary. The poachers might return. 
He therefore, having no: desire for 
further explanation, pushed out of 
the thicket, and made for the skirts 
of the forest. The moon was now up 
in the midst of Heaven; and if he 
had been either an astronomer or a 
poet, he might have been delighted 
at the sight. But she poured such a 
blaze along the high-road, and more 
especially on the caparison of one of 
the Maréchaussée, or patroles of the 
night, that his old passion for solitude 
seized him with remarkable force, 
and he darted back into the thicket, 
wishing the moon and the Maré- 
chaussée in the bottom of the At- 
lantic together. 

But this was a night of variety. 
He had not gone above a quarter.of 
a league, when his ear was struck 
by a combination of the strangest 
possible sounds. He heard what 
seemed to him a Dutch concert 
of cracked horns, screaming fifes, 
drums, and the beating of frying- 

8,—the whole mingled with loud 
ursts of wild laughter. Cartouche 
was not a coward by nature. But 
he trembled from head to foot. He 
had been long enough among the 
Jesuits to have heard a good deal’ 
about Satan and sorcery, had seen 
the evil spirit exorcised out ofa monk 
at the expense of a bushel of wax- 
lights and a barrel of holy water; 
and had taken great delight inall the 
revelries of St Anthony. But it was 
a very different affair to come into 
full contact with the grisly host in 
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the middle of a wood full of wild 
beasts and fellows with guns as 
long as themselves, at midnight too, 
and apparently a thousand leagues 


from castle or cottage. His taste 
for the sublime was entirely cooled 
by the situation,--and for once he 
thought that even the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, wielded by the stoutest flagel- 
lator in the college, would bea lucky 
exchange. The “* Witches’ holyday” 
was undoubtedly going on in great 
glee. The roars of laughter, the 
clamour, the screaming, the bound- 
ing of feet, and the cracked horns, 
were all ringing into the innermost 
cell of his soul. But where was the 
exhibition itself? He saw nothing 
round him but trees, or above him 
but the glimpses of the moon through 
their tops. Yet what difficulty ever 
had Satan in making himself and his 
imps invisible ? Probably the first 
evidence of their being in his neigh- 
bourhood would be their |whisking 
him off his feet some thousand 
leagues high, to drop him at the 
ends of the earth, or plump him 
into Vesuvius. He froze at the 
thought, warm as it was, and froze 
ten degrees more when he found him- 
self vigorously grasped by the neck 
behind, and a rough voice in his 
ear; “ What, ho, Master Spy; what 
brings you here at this time of 
night?” His tongue cleaved to 
his teeth. He could not utter a syl- 
lable. He even made no attempt 
to escape, but yielded to the 
powerful hand which dragged 
him on through the darkness; he 
dared not even look up at the mon- 
ster that now had him in his clutches; 
or if he had dared, the moon had 
suddenly grown so dim, that he 
might as well not have looked at all. 
He fully thought that all was over 
with him in this world, that he was 
fairly in the talons of the prince of 
darkness, and that his next move 
would be a plunge into the ocean 
or the bowels of the earth. Fright, 
hunger, and fatigue together were 
too much for a hero of his age, and 
he fainted. 

His next perception of the world 
was in the midst of a huge old hall ; 
on the middle of whose floor he 
was lying, surrounded by a group 
of indescribables, some all but black, 
some half-naked, some in old silks 
and faded embroidery, some in hats, 
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some in headgear of scarlet hand- 
kerchiefs wildly drawn round their 
brows, some in huge Spanish man- 
tles, some in all kinds of costumes, 
as if they had made a gathering of 
the rags of all nations; some with 
handsome features, some with fero- 
cious; but all in the highest gaiety. 
They were rallying his captor on his 
prize, and laughing furiously at his 
finishing his night’s work by bring- 
ing in a wounded beggar among 
them. At the end of the hall along 
table was laid, to which another 
crowd were carrying roast and boil- 
ed meats in profusion, from a fire 
that blazed to the ceiling in a large 
vaulted chamber beyond. He could 
have sworn that he was in the midst 
of fiends. The pictures of the 
witches that he had seen on the 
walls of every cottage were there 
to the life; their voices, their strange 
laughter, and their language, equally 
strange to the human ear, convinced 
him that he was in the presence of 
those who were in the habit of blow- 
ing up ships and blowing down 
steeples, who had carried off Pope 
Joan, and converted the English in 
the shape of Harry the Eighth; in 
short, that the next display would 
be the flight of the whole party on 
the clouds for Caucasus, with him- 
self writhing on a thousand toasting 
forks before a fire large enough to 
set Purgatory in a blaze. 

But rest, short as it was, shelter 
from the night, a cup of wine admi- 
nistered by a female hand, and, more 
cordial than fifty cups of wine, afew 
kind words from a remarkably coral 
pair of lips, began to call back the 
current of life through the wearied 
boy. He fixed his heavy eyes on 
the face that leaned over him, and 
to his wonder saw that it possessed 
a pair of the most flashing eyes that 
he had ever looked into in the 
course of his experience. He now 
found himself recover surprisingly, 
and attempted to thank their wearer 
in his best style. His speech was 
received with a smile; which in- 
creased his gratitude, and he was 
about to press the remarkably pret- 
ty, though rather dingy coloured, 
hand to his lips, when he was sud- 
denly interrupted by a kick from 
behind, which fairly extinguished 
the tender passion for the time, in a 
determination that the insult should 

2L 





be thoroughly revenged. The in- 
sulter ae the tulew whe had drag- 
ged him in, and it was evident that 
the diamond eyes of the Demoiselle 
Cassandré were not to be suffered 
to shed their lustre with impunity. 
Cartouche saw a rival at once. 
Those things have been compre- 
hended with unequalled readiness 
in France in all ages, and at every 
age. He constructed his plan on 
the spot. In open conclave he rush- 
ed upon the fellow; demanded jus- 
tice, and proclaimed him to be a 
traitor to the community. It is clear 
that by this time he had tolerably 
got rid of his superstitious alarms. 
Cassandré’s eyes were much too 
handsome for an imp of whatever 
quality; and in his maiden speech 
he had already pronounced her an 
angel. He had fully discovered the 
fact, that he was the guest of a strong 
company of gipsies, and that he had 
to do with human nature, however 
brown. He now acted with a know- 
ledge of situation which would have 
been invaluable to a prime minister. 
As the gipsy sensibilities are pecu- 
liarly keen on the point of plunder- 
ing from the tribe, he fastened a form- 
al charge on his captor, of peculation 
to the great detriment of the sons 
and daughters of Egypt. “I am 
sorry,” said the young orator, “ to 
be compelled to accuse one of this 
most excellent and virtuous frater- 
nity of any thing inconsistent with 
the honour of a gipsy. But facts 
are stubborn things. This man rob- 
bed and would have murdered me. 
lam a courier from the Neapolitan 
ambassador to the Court in Paris. 
I had on my person ten thousand 
ducats in diamonds, and a bag of a 
thousand sequins. As I was riding 
along the route, and a little per- 
plexed by the sudden nightfall, he 
fired at me from behind the tree that 
stands at the north side of the image 
of our Lady at the cross-road of 
Vendanges. I fell, stunned, and as 
you see, covered with blood. While I 
lay on the ground, he robbed me of 
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my despatches, my diamonds, and my 
bag of sequins. All this would have 
been the fortune of war, if the ruf- 
fian had but a particle of gipsy ho- 
nour in his existence. But it goes 
to my heart to think that such noble- 
hearted ladies and gentlemen as I 
see before me should be swindled 
out of their rights by such an ill- 
looking, jealous, and beggarly rogue 
as he is.” 

The young Demosthenes was 
cheered on all sides. This was 
much. His captor gave him a look 
of speechless astonishment; this 
was more; and Cassandré rewarded 
him with the wreathed smile of a 
Circe; this was most of all. But 
the interests of justice were not to 
be delayed ; the robber was ordered 
to surrender the prey. He protested 
the impossibility of doing any thing 
of the kind. His surprise made 
him stammer in his story; and this 
was conviction. The outcry grew 
universal. He was given ever to 
the hands of the searchers. Their 
search wasin vain. But what could 
have been expected ? He who would 
defraud his friends, would naturally 
hide his plunder. As no acknow- 
ledgement of the place where it was 
buried could be extracted from him, 
he was sentenced to the whipping- 
post. He roared, he remonstrated, 
he harangued, he swore vengeance. 
All was in vain. The operation 
commenced; he fought like a tiger, 
but the blows were laid on notwith- 
standing. He grew more ferocious 
still, and pledged himself to make a 
clean breast before the first mayor 
or magistrate, and have every one 
of the brother and sisterhood sent 
to the galleys. The results of this 
imprudence was that the lash swung 
higher and fell heavier on the cuticle 
of the unlucky defaulter. Finally, 
he was kicked out of doors, and Car- 
touche, washed, new clothed, and 
in the height of popularity, was in- 
vited to the supper table, with the 
pretty Cassandré by his side, 
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Wauen William, the ninth Count 
of Poitou, and the first of the trou- 
badours whose remains we possess, 
died in 1127, the art of song which 
he had so zealously fostered lived 
after him—the torch which he had 
lighted was carried on in the race 
with the same ardour, and with in- 
creased confidence ; and a long suc- 
cession of poets gives us the best 
proof of the enthusiasm for the art 
which was now burning throughout 
the whole land. Though we possess 
no remains of poets exactly contem- 
porary with the Count of Poitou, it 
is not the less certain, from the 
accounts of the writers of the Pro- 
vencal lives of the troubadours, as 
well as from history, that the spirit 
of poetry warmed many a heart, and 
hallowed the eloquence of many a 
tongue, of whom we possess no re- 
cord save perchance that they lived, 
and loved, and sang. They have 
been overwhelmed by a long night, 
either by the capriciousness of for- 
tune, or from other causes which we 
cannot now trace; but their influ- 
ence on the national literature was 
not on that account less remarkable, 
and they contributed to raise it te the 
degree of excellence which it soon 
attained, as much by their precept 
and example as by the fostering care 
with which they lightened the la- 
bours and encouraged the efforts of 
youthful genius. Such a one was 
the patron of Bernard of Ventadour, 
under whose auspices his talents 
ripened and his mind expanded, till 
he earned for himself a well-merited 
reputation as one of the best writers 
of love songs of which the whole 
literature can boast. It was Ebles, 
the second Lord of Ventadour, a 
district situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of Limousin, who assisted 
the young Bernard to emerge from 
his’ original obscurity, and who 
proved to him an efficient teacher 
in the first instance, and afterwards 
a zealous and indulgent patron. 
This nobleman, according to Geoffroi 
de Vigeois, was himself celebrated 
for the beauty of his songs—so much 
so, that he is usually called “ the 
singer,” and won, by his cultivation 
of the national poetry, the love and 


favour of his celebrated over-lord, 
William of Poitou. Of his songs, 
not one line has escaped the ravages 
of time, and they must have disap- 
peared very early, as they are no 
where else either quoted or men- 
tioned; but if we may be permitted 
to judge of his talents by the works 
of the poet who acknowledged him 
as his poetical teacher, we must con- 
sider him as no unworthy professor of 
the art which he loved and patronized. 
Both Papon and Millot have related 
an anecdote of this noble, which 
may be mentioned here as charac- 
teristic of the age and of the manner 
of living of the lords and princes of 
the period. It is taken from the 
same chronicle of Geoffroi de Vigeois, 
and may be thus rendered :—“ The 
Viscount of Ventadour came one 
day to Poitiers, and entered into the 
palace whilst the Count was still at 
table. The latter, without rising, 
gave orders to prepare dinner im- 
mediately for his guest. Great pre- 
paration was accordingly made; but 
as the dinner was long in making its 
appearance, ‘ By my troth,’ said the 
Lord of Ventadour, ‘ it is scarcely 
compatible with the dignity of a 
mighty noble like you that the re« 
ception of a poor viscount like my- 
self should cause you such extraor« 
dinary trouble; your usual fare, 
such as it was, should have been 
good enough for me,’ No notice 
was taken of this sarcasm; but after 
a few days, when the Lord of Venta- 
dour had returned to his castle, the 
Count of Poitou arrived there suds 
denly about dinner time, followed 
6 a suite of a hundred knights. 
The Viscount, who had just sat 
down to meat, had time to leave the 
hall before his guests poured into it, 
He felt that William had wished to 
take him by surprise, to revenge 
himself for the taunt which he had 
directed against him. However; 
without any appearance of embar- 
rassment, after the ceremoniés of 
reception had been concluded, he 
calmly desired his people to brin 

water to wash, and immediately af- 
terwards the table was covered with 
such a quantity of dishes, that the 
like could scarcely have been seen 
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at the wedding of a prince. It had 
happened that that day a great fair 
had been held at Ventadour, and the 
vassals of the Viscount, zealous for 
the honour of their lord, had with 
the greatest alacrity carried to the 
castle all the viands which they had 
prepared for themselves. Towards 
evening, unknown to his lord, a 
peasant, driving a waggon drawn 
by oxen appeared in the court- 
yard of the castle, and called out 
with a loud voice, ‘ let the followers 
of the Count of Poitou now come 
and see how cheap wax is held 
in the household of the Viscount 
of Ventadour!’ and then having 
broken the hoops of the casks with 
which his waggon was laden, an 
immense number of cakes of white 
wax fell to the ground, which he left 
lying there, as if it had been a thing 
so common in the household that no 
care was taken of it at all; and hav- 
ing done this he went his way. The 
chronicle does not forget to inform 
us that the Viscount recompensed 
his acute and generous vassal by 
giving him the property of a place 
called Malmont, and that the chil- 
dren of this same peasant were de- 
corated with the belt of chivalry.” 
Bernard of Ventadour was born in 
the household of this same Viscount 
Ebles the Second, and it was from 
the mouth of Ebles the Third, the 
son of the Viscountess whom Bernard 
loved, that Uc de St Cyr received 
the relation of those events which 
are narrated in the Provencal life. 
This life is unfortunately very mea- 
gre, and we are therefore dependent 
on the works of the poet for any far- 
ther intelligence we may wish to 
glean concerning him; but the very 
circumstance of his having written 
almost exclusively of himself and 
his various love affairs renders our 
investigation the more difficult, be- 
cause the objects of his passion are 
all designated by false names, of 
which two or more in the same poem 
would sometimes appear to apply to 
the same person, and because a 
studied obscurity is cast around 
every circumstance which might by 
any chance give a clue to the real 
meaning of the poet. He wrote no 
historical songs, and took no promi- 
nent part in any of the political 
movements of his time: he devoted 
himself exclusively to love and the 
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service of ladies ; and as he appears 
to have been of a susceptible heart 
and sanguine temperament, he is 
now revelling in all the pride and 
happiness of anticipated success, 
now grovelling in the very depths 
of despair, or immersed in sullen 
sadness at some unexpected perfidy 
or unmerited rebuff. In the only 
song of his which is classed among 
historical serventes, and which does 
contain historical allusions, there is 
one stanza of considerable interest, 
because it shows, that however he 
may have frittered away his time in 
frivolous pursuits, or debased his 
powers of mind by the pursuit of 
criminal indulgences, there was still 
within his heart a yearning for bet- 
ter things and nobler deeds—that 
though the desire of distinction, the 
love of pure fame, were prevented 
by circumstances from blazing forth 
clearly and steadily, yet the sacred 
fire still smouldered in the recesses 
of a heart which, full of soft feel- 
ings and bright imaginings, was pre- 
vented from urging him to play a 
more exalted part, as much by ex- 
ternal circumstances as by any latent 
weakness of its own. The follow- 
ing passage occurs in a servente, 
addressed to Johanna Este, in which 
the poet exhorts the Emperor Fre- 
derick the First to punish the people 
of Milan for their revolt; but before 
addressing the Emperor he thus 
speaks of himself :— 


‘* A never-dying fame to gain 

Ishould possess both power and will, 

Were not the want of wealth so main 

A hindrance to me to attain 

The noble ends I would fulfil. 

But since it is not God's high pleasure 

That I should have fame in such measure ; 
I must at least myself from fault preserve, 
And with that which I have his love deserve.” 


By considering the expressions in 
the various songs, along with the 
traditional account of Uc de St Cyr, 
we shall probably be enabled to 
throw some light on the history of 
the poet, and consequently, in some 
measure, dissipate much of the ob- 
scurity which might otherwise pre- 
sent a serious obstacle to the readers 
of his works. 

According to the account of Uc de 
St Cyr, Bernard was born in the 
household of the Viscount Ebles, of 
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very humble parents, since, accord- 
ing to Peire d'Auvergne, his father 
was a trusty vassal and good archer, 
and his mother had it in charge to 
collect the dry stalks of the vines 
used to heat the oven. Notwith- 
standing his disadvantages of sta- 
tion, the beauty and joyous spirit of 


the boy, no Jess than his ively sallies . 


and quick repartees, attracted the 
attention of the Viscount, and he was 
easily induced, by the talent for poe- 
try which he appeared, even at that 
early age, to display, to give him as 
good an education as the times al- 
lowed, that his natural advantages 
might be enhanced by acquired 
knowledge ; besides which, he him- 
self watched over and directed the 
poetic talent, which was destined 
hereafter to shed such a lustre 
around himself. It is in allusion to 
the instructions in the Art de Tro- 
bar, which he received from the Vis- 
count, that Bernard says, in some 
moment of despondency— 


‘¢ T ne'er shall gain a poet’s fame, 
To Ebles’ school no honour prove ; 
Since ev’n I my songs must blame, 
What other can I hope to move.” 


And again, probably in some mo- 
ment of brightening hope, he speaks 
of the same instruction :— 


‘* Without song never Ventadour shall be— 
He who knew most of love and courtesy, 
Himself did teach me all I know of both.” 


We can thus account for his allu- 
sions to passages in Ovid,* the holy 
book, as it was considered in the 
middle ages, as well as for his ac- 
quaintance with holy writ. To the 
same fostering care he also owed 
the rare accomplishment of being 
able to write, which he himself, in 
one of his songs, rejoices at; for 
being greatly embarrassed how to 
communicate his passion to the lady 
of his love, and not daring to speak 
to her himself, or to employ a con- 
fidant to say all he dared not, he hits 
upon the happy expedient of ex- 
pressing his sentiments in writing, 
which, as she most fortunately can 
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read, will put an end to all per- 
plexity. He says— 


“* Since I no messenger dare send, 
Nor yet myself my wishes tell, 
Alas! I am at my wit's end, 
But one thing may console me well 


‘* That she is learned and can réad. 
My hopes then I will write, 
And she shall read aright, 

How for her love I humbly plead.” 


The result of all these advantages, 
both natural and acquired, accord- 
ing to the opinion of one of the best 
judges of his literature, was, that 
Bernard became, without doubt, one 
of the most excellent writers of songs 
which the middle ages produced. 
His songs breathe a melting tender- 
ness of feeling, and are remarkable 
for an extreme simplicity of expres- 
sion, and for the regular and harmo- 
nious construction of his stanzas. 
It was to be expected, from the 
manners of the age, as well as from 
the natural susceptibility of the 
young poet’s disposition, which the 
nature of his studies and occupa- 
tions only tended to develope more 
irresistibly, that he would very soon 
himself be caught in that flame 
around which he had been so gaily 
fluttering ; and in one of his poems 
he tells us, accordingly, that he was 
wrapped in flame before he was 
aware of his danger. The wife of 
the Viscount Ebles was one of the 
most beautiful women of the time, 
and her manners were as pleasing, 
and her disposition as amiable and 
lively, as her person was preposses- 
sing. The constant opportunities 
which the young poet had of seeing 
her—the familiarity which his situa- 
tion as the favourite and protegé of . 
her husband permitted, kindled a 
love in the breast of the youth, which 
soon swept away before it all the 
impediments which gratitude and 
respect should have cast in the way 
of his passion. He himself paints, 
with much grace and natural feel- 
ing, the progress of the consuming 
love which made him overstep these 
barriers, and which hurried two 





* Boccacio speaks of the Santo libro d’Ovidio. 
tiquity which were most known to the troubadours. 


magician than as a great poet. 


Ovid and Cato were the names of an- 
Virgil is reverenced rather as a wise 
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young lovers, the one into confine- 
ment, the other into exile — over- 
whelming both hearts with sorrow. 
A coande ove is still consuming him 
—he has not received any assurance 
of requited affection from the lovely 
Agnes de Montlucon. This song 
breathes the most humble and de- 


voted love ; he does not ask her even: 


to requite his passion, so doubtful 
is he of his own merits, while she is 
in the pride and splendour of her 
beauty, but he beseeches her at least 
to love him when she grows old, and 
this repay all that he has suffered for 
her sake. He says— 


* From early infancy 

I have loved only thee, 

And each succeeding year 
Makes thee seem doubly dear. 
And ah! if not before, 

Love me when thou art old ; 
Should thy heart now be cold, 
Cherish me then the more,” 


According to the custom of the 
times, he YeT Agnes de Mont- 
lucon, the lady of his love, by alle- 


queicel names, of which “ Bel Vezer,” 


eautiful Aspect, is subject to the 
fewest doubts as to its application ; 
but he also employs many other 
names, such as “ Conort,’ comfort 
—‘ Azeman,” magnet —‘ Cortes,” 
courteous—which, as his principal 
object was to preserve his secret, he 
sometimes employs also, according 
to the opinion of some, even when 
addressing the Viscountess. It is 
probable that, of the uncertain songs, 
all those which show the greatest 
desire of concealment in the poet 
refer to Agnes. In one of these songs, 
which is addressed to no one, but 
which certainly seems to refer to 
Agnes, he expresses his secret 
wishes, promising, at the same time, 
the most particular circumspection, 
which the peculiar circumstances 
under which their passion subsisted 
rendered imperatively necessary. 
_ poem may be rendered as fol- 
cws :— 


** When fields grow green and leaves appear, 
And flowers in every meadow spring, 
And with their love-notes shrill and clear, 
The nightingales begin to sing, 
There’s joy in them, in the flower’s fragrant 
store, 
Joy in myself, but in my lady more. 
I am with pleasures compassed on all sides, 
But that one joy surpasses all besides, 
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“ Well does that lady blathe deserve, 
Who makes her lover pine too long; 
Long promises of love but serve 
To veil, and not to heal the wrong ;— 
For one may love, and yet pay court else- 
where, 
Or where no witness speeds lie sweetly 
there— 
Deign but to love me, lady, you will find 
No tongue more true, no more devoted 
mind, 


% In truth it fills me with amaze, 
That I refrain from laying bare 
My inmost heart, whene’er I gaze 
On her who moves in beauty there. 
Nought hinders me from falling at her feet, 
But terror, lest my love with scorn should 
meet. 
Alas! it cannot be that one so fair, 
Should shun all love, and doom me to des- 
pair ! 


‘* Would I could turn, by some dark spell, 
Into a child each prying foe, 
So that none e’er might think or tell 
Ought that could work us harm or wo, 
Then would I gaze, with still admiring eyes, 
On her white neck, and soft cheek’s rosy 
dies ; 
And kiss her lips with such insatiate zeal, 
As for two months to mark them with love’s 
seal. 


** How I of painful musing die ! 
For oft I am so lost in thought, 
That thieves might steal me easily, 
Nor of the deed could I tell ought. 
Ah! surely, Love, my prowess you must 
fear, 
Though without friends or timely succour 
near, 
That you force not my lady me to save, 
Ere from desire I sink into the grave, 


* To find her all alone were bliss, 
Sleeping, or else pretending sleep, 
That I might steal one maddening kiss, 

Since for my prayers no joys I reap. 
Ah! let us taste the joys love has in store, 
Time speeds his flight and youth returns no 
more. 
By secret signals let heart speak to heart— 
Since boldness suits not, let us fly to art.” 


In another song he complains of 
her coldness, and reproaches her for 
treating the passionate outpourings 
of his long pent-up affection with a 
levity which it deserved not, and 
which could not fail to wound very 


deeply a person endued with such 


warm affections and susceptible 
feelings as the youthful and devoted 
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poet. He seems to express a fear, 
that while he has set his all upon 
this cast, she is only playing with 
counters, and, with the easily excit- 
ed suspicions of a mind doubtful of 
its own deserts, he uses the follow- 
ing language of tender reproach :— 


* Time in its changes comes and goes 
In years, in months, and in days ; 

Yet my fond tongue no language knows, 
But unchanging love and praise. 

True is my heart, and changes never, 

One I adore, and have lov’d ever, 

Who cheats me with false hopes of bliss. 


“‘ To laugh and sport she takes no shame, 
While my heart is crossed with care ; 
Alas! I play a foolish game, 
Since 1 lose twice over there. 
That love is surely worse than folly, 
Which is maintained on one side wholly, 
Unless some compact alter this. 


The delight which the beautiful 
appearance of his lady-love sheds 
over his heart, and the disgust of 
life and all around him which he ex- 
periences, is expressed as follows :— 

‘¢ Ah! what does life avail, 

If any day I fail 

To see my heart's delight, 
Arrayed in beauty’s pride, 
More soft and purely white 
Than snow at Christmas tide ?”’ 


He humbly asks his Bel Vezer to 
grant him a kiss to restore him to 
life, as he was fast sinking under the 
love that devoured him; but even 
then he does not rest his claim on 
his own merits, or even on the excess 
of his love, but hopes to wring it 
from her by importunity, which, con- 
trary to what is usual, he seems to 
consider likely to give additional 
zest to the favour for which he peti- 
tions :— 

 °Tis time that thou who art 
The lady of my heart, 

To me should’st coyly give 

A kiss to make me live, 

If it were but to end 

My importunity— 

One gift’s worth two, when we 
Have wrung it from a friend,” 
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It was perhaps in consequence of 
these poems, which could scarcely 
fail to attract observation where so 
many were eager to pry into their 
conduct, and to interpret their very 
words and looks, that the Viscountess 
reproved Bernard sharply for his 
presumption, and desired him to 
keep out of her sight for a time. Ber- 
nard, in consequence, left the castle, 
and composed, during his absence, 
one of the most tender of his songs, 
in which he expresses in the most 
heartfelt manner his entire devoted- 
ness to all her wishes. It may be 
rendered as follows :— 


*¢ When I see the once green leaves 
Fall slow from each tree, 
Though the sight many hearts grieves, 
’Tis delightful to me. 
Oh! I cannot look gladly 
On the leaf or the flower, 
Where the eyes I love madly 
With such pride on me lower. 
I could burst every chain, 
But, alas! never dare, 
But still hope she may deign 
To save where I despair. 


“ A sad and strange story 

Of my fate you shall hear : 
She whose love was my glory, 

She who showed such kind cheer, 
Now from her has driven 

Him who loved her the best ; 
Oh! my heart, by high Heaven! 

Seems td burst from my breast. 
Inspire her to cheer me, 

Ye good angels on high ; 
If she will not hear me, 

Nought is left but to die. 


‘¢ ] shall trust again, never, 
In an omen, or lot—* 

By still hoping on, ever, 
All this anguish I got. 

She spurns me as proudly, 
When her favour I claim, 

As if I had loudly 
Belied her fair fame. 

It gives me such sorrow 
That my life’s withering ; 

Yet joy’s mask I borrow, 
And with bleeding heart—sing. 





* The superstition of endeavouring to pry into futurity by means of lots was common 
in the middle ages, and many traces of this kind in particular are to be found in Provencal 
literature. The most usual method was to take the Scriptures, and having opened them, 
blindfold, the enquirer into futurity considered that the first passage which met his eye 
contained some prophetical indications of his future fate, and interpreted it accordingly. — 
Omens, as in classical antiquity, were derived from the flight of birds, particularly some of 
the hawk tribe, 
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‘Oh! what but mere sadness 

Could I hope it would prove, 
When I dared with such madness 

The most beauteous to love!— 
He did more than destroy me, 

Who the first mirror made, 
Of all foes, who annoy me, 

I'm of none more afraid.— 
From the first day that ever 

She saw all her charms there, 
She to me listened never, 

And but mock’d my despair. 


‘“*] may grieve without measure, 
Since my folly destroyed 
The sweet converse and pleasure 
Which till then nought alloyed. 
My high hopes have perished, 
There is shame on my brow, 
Since she I most cherished 
Looks with scorn on me now. 
For a hostage I send her, 
As my trustiest friend, 
My heart to attend her, 
Till my wanderings end.” 


Such devotion and repentance 
could scarcely fail to make an im- 
pression in his favour on the heart of 
Agnes, which of itself was only too 
well disposed to plead in behalf of 
the absent lover, and she soon re- 
called him to her presence, and re- 
warded his untiring love with a kiss, 
which, as might well be imagined, 
called forth from the overjoyed heart 
of the poet a song expressive of his 
extreme happiness, and in which, 
from so joyful a beginning, he anti- 
cipates the most happy termination 
to all his sufferings, and inveighs at 
the same time with great indignation 
against all those who made it their 
business to pry into the secrets of 
others, and to discover and retail 
their secret inclinations. 

** My song in happiness springs forth, 

In gladness sounds its latest tone, 

And’tis from its glad end alone 

That I rejoice it e’er had birth. 

That its beginning was of gladness, 

Drives from my heart all trace of sad- 

ness-—— 
Therefore should I be of the better cheer, 
Since from their end all good deeds praised 
I hear. 


* Joy so o’erpowered me day and night, 
I marvel how my brain ne’er reeled, 
But I to none that breathes revealed 
The secret source of my delight, 
For true love is audacious never, 
But doubts and fears and trembles ever— 
My heart so fears her it loves best to pain, 
I dare not be so bold as to complain. 


Bernard of Ventadvur, and his Works. 
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** In this at least my sense I show, 
That when one asks my true love’s name, 
I lie to him and feel no shame— 
It is no proof of sense I know, 
But of childishness and madness, 
When aman enjoys love's gladness, 
That he should lay his heart to any bare, 
Who cannot serve nor aid the wishes there. 


‘* There cannot be, by Heaven above, 

Aught meaner or more base than one 

Who watches, pries, till he has won 

The secret of another's love ; 

Ah! wretch, how canst thou feel such 

pleasure, 

My heart to torture without measure ? 
Each for himself his business should pursue, 
You confound me, what better then are you? 


“* Right well does haughtiness beseem 

A lady ’mid the false and base, 

For she can win no honoured place, 

Unless haught bearing force esteem. 

Ah! Lentreat that peerless beauty, 

To whom I’ve vowed my love and duty, 
For no malicious words to change or turn, 
That my foes may with baffled malice burn. 


**T little thought that mouth so small, 

Could, when I kissed it, work me ill— 

Yet that sweet kiss had power to kill, 

Unless another life recall 

’Tis like the lance of Peleus hoary, 

Renowned in ancient song and story ; 
For from its blow no,mortal e’er grew sound, 
Unless ’twere plunged again into the wound. 


** Ah! Lady fair! your form of grace, 
Your sparkling eyes made me your thrall— 
Your smile I cease not to recall, 
Your gentle looks and matchless face— 

I might your equal to discover, 

Long search in vain the whole world over, 
For you are fairer than aught neath the 

skies, 

Or I behold you with dim-seeing eyes.” 


Ia another poem he celebrates the 
day on which she acknowledged her 
love to him, and sealed the soft con- 
fession with a kiss; nor does he re- 
frain from asking greater proofs of 
her love, but, after dwelling on the 
devotion he cherished for her, and 
the delight he felt at the honour she 
had done him, he insinuates also his 
wish that she should recompense his 
constant love more completely. It 
is in reference to this that he says, 


** Lady, wherever I may go, 
Yours J remain, you I adore, 
And would extol and honour more 
Than te express I e’er shall know. 
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My fame and happiness depend 

On your love only, fairest friend, — 

Since it pleased you that I should taste 

such bliss, 

When the sweet love-tale ended with a kiss. 

Ah! may it please you even more to 

grant.” + 

Whether these wishes were grati- 
fied it is not, in our power now to 
determine, but the following poem, 
in which he speaks of the honour she 
had lavished on him sitting on the 
green grass beneath the spreading 
pine, might be interpreted in a man- 
ner not altogether advantageous to 
the fair fame of the Viscountess. 
But it would be unjust as well as 
uncourteous to rest any such charges 
onthe interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages in love songs, the more espe- 
cially as even at the best we are like 
men groping in the dark, without any 
certain light to guide our footsteps 
through the palpable obscure. We 
subjoin a version of the song, how- 
ever, as some writers have consider- 
ed it to belong to this period of the 
history of our poet, and at any rate 
the tone of the lines is such as to en- 
title them to a place in this collec- 
tion. 


‘+ Sweet Monruel, he who from you can part, 

And shed no tears, must certes be hard of 
heart ; 

Nor could I reckon him a hearty friend— 

Noble and frank, and lovely, kind and true 

Is Monruel, and more than any, you 

Helis, of all who on my love attend. 


** Ah! "tis the time that birds begin to sing, 

And storks and herons to the streams take 
wing. 

Retiring lilies in the bowers I see— 

The blue bells in thickets now appear, 

And o’er their yellow sands the streams run 
clear, 

And there burst forth the snowy fleurs-de-lis, 

‘** Alas! sweet faithlessness my day dream 
broke, 

And poor in love and wretched I awoke, 

All by the treachery of a faithless she, 

Who blinded me by falsehood and deceit, 

Whence sadly now I suffer penance meet, 

Since I, ere she destroyed me did not flee. 


‘¢ “Twas “my own hands that did the staff 


With which that Joveliest one destroyed me 
there— 

I strove to serve her with my utmost 
strength, 

Till cheated hopes with ever stinging pain, 

Ceaseless misfortunes and uncertain gain, 

From my own country banished me at length. 


Bernard of Ventadour, and his Works. 


‘* He little loves who feels no jealous fire ; 

He little loves who is not prompt to ire ; 

Nor can he love who ne’er did mad appear ; 

He little loves whose gifts are small and - 
slow ; ; 

Ah! more is worth if sprung from love not 
wo, 

Than a whole host of smiles, one gentle tear. © 


‘* When I with pity sue at my love's feet, 

She with feigned anger all my prayers will 
meet, 

Till the salt tears burst rain-like from mine 

eyes— 

When with fond looks she greets me with a 
smile, 

And I kiss mouth and eyes and cheek the 
while ; 

I seem to taste the joys of Paradise. 


‘¢ To the true glorious I may joy commend— 

What I enjoyed beneath the pines that bend 

O’er the crisp grass when she made me her 
slave, 

Keeps me alive and makes me light and gay ; 

For I were dead but for that happy day, 

And the fond love which new life to me 
gave. 


“‘ Well may this song deserve the meed of 
fame. 

Since it began with Monruel’s dear name, 

And now with joy, whose I am, ends the 
stave.” : 


We have no means of determining 
how long the intercourse between 
Agnes and the poet continued ; this 
much, however, seems to be ascer- 
tained with tolerable accuracy, that 
the Viscount, whether from some 
imprudence on the part of the lovers, 
or from the tale-bearing of officious 
friends, was made perfectly aware 
of the injury which he had received, 
and resented the conduct of the 
guilty pair accordingly. The fair 
Agnes was placed in confinement, 
and guarded with the utmostseverity. 
As to the offending poet, the Proven- 
cal life informs us that the Viscount 
estranged himself from him; he did 
not even banish him from his court ; 
he did not punish his audacity by 
any of the numerous means which 
were in his power; but whether he 
considered that a mind naturally 
noble, which had been warped from 
the right path, would be best punish- 
ed by being left to its own reflec- 
tions; or whether the youth of the 
poet and the affection he had so lo 
manifested for him still filled 
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heart, he desisted from any harsh 
measures, and contented himself 
with watching his wife, till she, for 
the sake of her own peace, required 
of Bernard to depart from her, and 
not to make his appearance in the 
whole district. Bernard at once 
departed from the castle, and left 
the friends of his early youth, the 
scene of the first efforts of his genius. 
But whether it may have been from 
the perverseness of passion, or that 
he may have wished to conceal a 
withering heart under a smiling ex- 
terior, a song, which in all probabi- 
lity he composed about this period, 
is any thing but sad ; on the contrary 
he seems to have written it in a 
sort of defiance to Ebles, and in or- 
der to support Agnes under the per- 
secution which he says she was un- 
dergoing for his sake, and to per- 
suade her not to submit tamely to it. 


‘* When’mid green leaves the fresh flowers 
spring, 
And the glad heavens and earth I see, 
And hear birds in the thickets sing, 
My softened heart grows full of glee— 
Since birds act such a joyous part, 
I with more gladness in my heart 
Should surely sing, since all my days have 
been 
Songs and delight—I heed nought else, I 
ween, 


‘* A nourishment for pride some find 
In their good fortune’s vast excess, 
But I have ever schooled my mind, 
Ev’n at joy’s height, to humbleness ; 
Since thou with love my heart didst bless 
Nought has disturbed a happiness 
None other e’er thus revelled in before— 
If God guard thee from harm I ask no more. 


** T know when I lay down to rest 

That sleep will from my pillow fly, 

For when thy image fills my breast 

In vain I strive to close an eye— 

For where one keeps his treasure, he 

Would always wish his heart to be: 
This to effect, Lady, my heart I quail, 
But all my thinking is of no avail, 


** T cannot see thy lovely brow, 
Yet to my heart thou’rt present still ; 
Thou canst not mourn as I grieve now 
That for my sake thou sufferest ill : 
Thy frame the jealous may distress, 
Oh! let him not thy heart oppress— 
Since he grieves thee to work him wo be 
fain, 
From thee no good fot evil let him gain. 


Bernard of Ventadour, and his Works. 
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She whom I most desire on earth, 
Whom [adore by night and day, 

Hears all the prayers my heart sends 
forth, 
And treasures up each word I say. 
Ah! if excess of love can kill, 
1 shall not live, for my heart still 
Is filled with love so fierce yet constant too, 
That ev'n the best, beside me, is untrue. 


‘© When I remember all the love 

I bore her who could yet betray, 

It takes no little joy to move 

My angry heart to cheer more gay. 

My lady-love, to heal the smart 

Send through my mouth down to my 

heart, 
One long sweet kiss of love and rapture full, 
To spread joy there and angry thoughts to 
lull. 


‘* May God my Bel Vezer from harm defend, 
Near or afar, I’m hers ev’n to the end. 

On Bel Vezer, O Lord, thy blessings pour, 
If she be happy I require no more.” 


But another song, which refers to 
the same circumstance, is remark- 
able for the grief which pervades it. 
In the most sorrowful manner he 
takes leave of all his friends in Pro- 
vence, and laments the severity of 
his lady-love, who had driven him 
from her presence. It seems, there- 
fore, probable, that the Viscountess 
had cast him off altogether, and more 
peremptorily commanded him to ab- 
sent himself from the neighbour- 
hood. Bernard journeyed into 


_ France, and from thence he sent the 


following lines to his friends in 
Ventadour :— 


** In Ventadour my friends have lost me now 
For aye, because my lady loves me not ; 
And since such anger lowers upon her brow, 
I have no wish again to see that spot. 
Because to worship her is my delight, 

She with such anger strives my love to 

blight, 
No other cause of hatred has she got. 


“ As the fish rushes headlong at the bait, 

Heedless, until the barbed hook he feels— 

I pursued love, nor found out till too late, 

The subtle flame which round my bosom 
steals ; 

Like a fierce furnace it burns night and day, 

Nor can I move one finger’s breadth away. 


“¢ T marvel not that love made me his thrall, 
For one so lovely ne’er on earth was seen ; 
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Beauteous she is, gay, courteous, graceful, 
all 

Heart could conceive or eyes desire, I ween. 

I speak not of her faults, for she has none— 

1 would proclaim it gladly had she one, 

But I find none where evil ne’er has been. 


** T still shall seek her honour here below, 

Still shall I be her vassal—servant—friend ; 

Constant in love whether it please or no— 

For from my heart death only love ¢an 
rend, 

I know no dame, whether she will or not, 

Whom, if I choose, I may not love, God 
wot! 

But every thing to harm some minds can 
bend. 


** Wishing them gladness to their heart’s 
content, 

I greet Provence, and all the loved ones 
there ; 

Since what I have not thus to you I’ve sent, 

Ab! who to work a wonder need despair ? 

I know no joy, but that which round me 
throws 

My Bel Vezer, and thereat angry grows 

There in Auvergne the Baron of Belcaire.” 


There is every reason to believe, 
that after this time his devotion to 


the beautiful Agnes either yielded to 
the continued severity which she 
exercised towards him, or thecharms 
of the celebrated Eleonore of 
Guienne, to whom he henceforward 
devoted his powers of song, were 
sufficient to obliterate all traces of 


his first love. He had retired to 
Normandy in the first moment of 
angry disappointment at the rejec- 
tion of his love by the Viscountess ; 
and there, surrounded by a brilliant 
court, the first in rank as in beauty, 

racefu), celebrated, and powerful, 

e saw the still youthful Eleonore. 
She was the grand-daughter of Wil- 
liam the ninth Count of Poitou, the 
well-known troubadour, and had in- 
herited his talentsas well as hislevity. 
She had just been divorced from 
Louis the Seventh of France, and was 
then living in the territories which 
she had inherited from her father, 
William the Tenth of Poitou, and as- 
sembled about her all that was gay 
and amiable and beautiful. At such 
acourt, one who had devoted his 
mind and his talents so exclusively 
to the service of love, could not fail 
to be acceptable; and accordingly 
Bernard was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by her who was soon destined 
to wear the crown of England, It 


Bernard of Ventadour, and his Works. 
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was impossible for a heart ardent as 
that which beat in the bosom of 
Bernard of Ventadour, to be re« 
strained by the chilling observances 
of a court, or the difference of ranks ; 
supposing that either the one or the 
other had been allowed to stand in 
the way of pleasure at a court where 
all were so devoted to all gaiety as 
the beautiful Eleonore and those 
who surrounded her; and it can 
therefore be a matter of small sur- 
prise that Bernard should have 
again rushed into the bands of love, 
and have devoted the songs for 
which he was already celebrated, to 
praise the beauty, and sue for the 
love of Eleonore as ardently as he 
had formerly done, when, as he him- 
self says, he acknowledged that 
God showered on him the greatest 
blessings and most supreme honour 
in allowing him to love the most 
beautiful creature in the world. In 
a song which refers to Eleonore, he 
expresses the most extravagant de- 
votion. He says she does wrong not 
to send for him when she is undress- 
ing herself, for he would consider it 
a happiness to be allowed on his 
knees to take off the shoes from her 
delicate feet. It would seem that 
this poem was composed in England, 
whither he may have followed the 
object of such love, when she pass- 
ed over there after having become 
the wife of Henry, because in one 
of the last stanzas he informs us 
that 
‘* To lull my heart’s undying pain 
With music fit I made this strain 
Far from the land of Normandy, 
Beyond the wild and faithless sea. 
From her I love when I am far away, 
Her beauty, magnet-like, draws back again 
My heart which ne’er seeks freedom from her 
sway.” 

This stanza, as well as the envoi 
which closes the poem, must have 
been added after his return to 
France, as he’ says in the latter, 
“that with the permission of the 
King of England and Duke of 
Normandy, he will visit her again 
before winter surprises them.” The 
poet always uses the lowest, hum- 
ble, and respectful expressions, in 
the poems which he addresses to 
the Queen ; he speaks of himself as 
her most devoted vassal; and after 
Erasing her beauty, and painting 

is own affection in the most em. 
phatic manner, he proceeds to insi« 
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nuate that on her account he has 
been obliged to retire from the court, 
and beseeches her not to allow this 
to be disadvantageous to him ; from 
which it would appear that this poe- 
tical intimacy had not exactly met 
with the approbation of the King. 
This song may be judged of by the 
following translation of some of the 
stanzas. 


«* By the nightingale’s sweet song 
Awakened, I start up at night, 

While hopes of joy my bosom throng, 
And thoughts of love and visions bright. 
My heart has ever been a treasure 

Of merriment and hopes of pleasure 


And thus in joy my song begins aright. 


** Oft on her faultless form I gaze 
And worship every beauty there— 
Were I her courtesy to praise, 

Her gentle voice and matchless air, 
For years I might on such theme dwell, 
Should I the whole truth seek to tell. 


She is as courteous as her form is fair. 


‘* Lady, your vassal true am I, 

Prompt to serve you with heart and hand, 

From henceforth I will live and die, 

Rejoice or mourn as you command— 

You were my first and only joy, 

And you shall all my thoughts employ, 
Whilst still in life on this fair earth I stand. 


** They know not, who believe me here, 
How my freed spirit wings its way 
At once to her it holds most dear 
When I'm in person far away, 
My never ceasing thought on her 
Is her most welcome messenger, 
Because it does her looks, words, mien 
portray.” 


Another poem, which breathes 
great tenderness, and is full of soft 
complaints, and rich in all the lux- 
ury of wo on which poets so often 
delight to dwell, when speaking of 
their own sufferings in love, seems 
to bear reference to this period of 
‘his life ; and though it adds no new 
features to his life, nor throws much 
light on his condition at the time, 
being entirely taken up in painting 
the emotions of his own heart, is yet 
deserving of notice from the beauty 
of its beginning, which may be thus 
translated, 


** Where from thy land the summer breeze 
is blowing, 
I feel by some device 
_As if there ceaselessly round me were flowing 


QOdours from Paradise.” 


Bernard of Ventadour, and his Works. 
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The last song which can with cer- 
tainty be considered to have been 
written at this period of his career 
is of a very enthusiastic character 


indeed. He says he would look 
upon it as a trifle to encounter the 
storms of winter without any cloth- 
ing, because the ardour of his love 
would protect him from the north 
wind. Not even for the possession 
of the rich Friesland would he change 
the delight he has experienced since 
he_began to love; his Jady keeps 
him in suspense, like the ship roll 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
waves, and all night he tosses about 
in his bed, and suffers more than 
Tristran ever suffered for the sake 
of the fair Ysolt. He exclaims, 
“* Would to God that I were a swal- 
low, that I might fly through the air, 
that in the still midnight I might come 
toher chamber.” Hisspirit flies over, 
but his body, alas! is at a distance 
from her in France. From the court 
of Normandy, Bertrand went to that 
of the good Count Raimond of 
Toulouse, and remained there till 
the death of this prince, which took 
lace in 1194. It was impossible 
or one with a mind so ardent, and a 
heart so susceptible as those of Ber- 
nard of Ventadour, to remain long 
without an object whose charms he 
might adore, and whose praise he 
might celebrate; and accordingly 
there are several poems which may 
be referred to this third period of 
his life, which, if not as remarkable 
as the first for the enthusiasm of 
the feelings which animated them, 
or for the vivacity with which they 
express them, are yet most interest- 
ing, as they present to us the idea 
of a mind naturally joyous and 
full of innocent delight, in all the 
various beauties of nature, which | 
has been by degrees warped and 
soured by its contact with the world 
and its own imprudences, till the 
bitterness of a worldly philosophy 
seems to usurp the place of the 
buoyancy and lightheartedness which 
distinguished all the efforts of the 
youthful poet. The following poem 
may serve as an exemplification of 
our meaning. 


* I would that those who bade me sing 
Could learn this truth, that I have now 
Nor buoyant heart nor sunny brow. 

Sing ye whom song can fill with pleasure, 
I strive in vain to frame a measure, — 
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Since I lost all chance of gladness 
By a fate of utter sadness. 


‘¢ Why causes love such suffering ? 
I sleep not neither night nor day, 
When on my couchmy limbs I lay, 
The nightingale’s song ceases never, 
And I who used to sing for ever, 
Die with grief I cannot smother, 

» Joy to seein any other. 


“© Of love, good friends, this is my rede, 
Howe’er secure you seem to be, 

All joy may in a moment flee. 

Mine seemed all joy and truth, by heaven ! 
Yet lasted not a whole day even, 

’Tis, where nought is sure, sheer fully 

In false love to trust so wholly. 


‘© Love now of me takes little heed, 
Instead of smiles frowns on me lower ; 
Ah! were he only in my power, 

The caitiff’s wiles should soon be ended. 
Love from vengeance is defended, 

Since no sword can reach him ever, 
None a lance even ’gainst him shiver. 


‘© Love, do thou ne’er in my despite 
The joys I sought on others pour ; 

My suit shall never vex thee ‘more ; 
For I gain nought but endless sorrow : 
Fool, fool is he who trusts thy morrow! 
Thy morn for me broke so brightly, 
That the path I follow’d lightly. 


‘“‘ Yet charm’d by visions of delight, 
Full of high hopes I linger here— 
Rightly my Conort I hold dear, 

Who urges me to song and laughter : 
I tell you, if she could, hereafter 

T should live in deathless story, 
Clothed in all a monarch’s glory. 


‘* Lemosin, to every saint 

I commend her who mock’d my wo ; 

At last now she perchance will know 

That I spake nought but truth, when 
swearing, 

In a far land, to die despairing ; 

Since devotion nought availed me, 

And faith, pity, truth, all fail’d me. 


‘* Let her not me as recreant paint, 
Because my present hopes I cherish ; 
She scorn’d my vows, and let me perish.” 


Several of the poems belonging to 
this period are addressed to a lady 
of his love, under the allegorical 
name of Conort, who is also men- 
tioned, probably ironically, in the 
last stanza but one of the poem just 
quoted. The Envoi of some is sent 
to Romieu de Vienne, a friend of 
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Bernard, and, as may be seen above, 
one is sent to Lemosin, also a friend 
of the poet, and who appears as 
interlocutor with him in a tenzo 
which we shall by and by have occa- 
sion to notice. Bernard seems at 
this period of his life to have been 
engaged in many love affairs, none 
of which, however, could have 
equalled in intensity the passions of 
his youthful heart; but still, at 
times, they called up a flame bright 
as that of former years, only, how- 
ever, to sink at last into a deeper 
gloom. The following is in the man- 
ner, and written with all the vivacity 
of his earliest efforts. It is called 
forth by the joy that he feels at the 
prosperous beginning of a fresh love, 
and is full of indignation against the 
prying curiosity of those talebearers 
who so often disturbed the mutual 
intelligence of two happy lovers. It 
begins, however, with a melancholy 
dissatisfaction at his own efforts, 
which was not the characteristic of 
his early years. 


 Ne’er can this strain an honour prove, 
Or worthy of my heart's deep bliss ; 
E’en were it good, it should have shown 
My joy more brightly far than this ; 
For since ‘tis love, all else excelling, 
That now within my heart is swelling, 
So should the song which sings it be most 
rare, 
And far excel all strains that ever were. 


** How blissfully would grow the love 
Of two young hearts, if it could be, 

That of those prying eyes not one 
Their mutual passion e’er could see, 

For courtesy is often lying, 

And then false folk, to aid their prying, 
Of friendship oft put on the mask aright, 
And our worst friend is oft the most 

polite.” 


In this same song, which is address- 
ed to Romieu de Vienne, and which 
alludes very often to Conort, the al- 
legorical name he at that time used 
to designate his lady-love, he says 
in the last stanza but one, that sorrow 
and pain ever follow on the traces of 
joy ; and that, in the same manner, 
joy follows close on unhappiness ; 
and that he believes if sorrow did 
not exist, no one would know what 
joy was. He says, that from a false 
love of human praise, he has lost 
such exceeding joy of love, that if 
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the whole world were put on one 
side, and that joy on the other, he 
would choose the joy, though he 
knew well how he had been deceived 
by it. Perhaps a key might be dis- 
covered for much of the unhappi- 
ness which is so apparent by many 
of the poems of this period, if we 
reflect that the poet was now older, 
that the first illusions of youth had 
been dissipated, and with the buoy- 
ancy of his own heart perhaps there 
departed many of the charms which 
he used to discover in the face of 
nature and in the various ladies to 
whom he paid homage. To this de- 
pression of spirits would no doubt 
contribute the reflexion, that how- 
ever much he might have been greet- 
ed by the applause of his contempo- 
raries, however well disposed they 
were to flatter and recompense the 
successful singer, yet that he felt at 
his own heart a want, a yearning 
after higher things, to achieve which 
he knew himself to be fully capable, 
but which the humbleness of his 
birth and the manners of the age 
seemed to place altogether out of his 
reach. It was very probably this 
feeling of secret melancholy which 
gave an appearance of restlessness 
and of fickleness to his disposition, 
which made him endeavour to fill up 
the void in his heart by means whose 
inefficacy must have been apparent 
to him if he could have judged them 
calmly for a moment, but which, 
when they failed, nevertheless filled 
his sanguine heart with disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. In the follow- 
ing song the megionies is joyous, and 
he makes an effort to wear the mask 
fitly, but the chaplet of roses rests on 
a skull—there is a skeleton at the 
banquet—and forebodings and sad- 
ness break out in spite of him, but 
still he does find a balm to his wound- 
ed heart in the soft breath of spring 
and all the accompanying beauties. 


** Ah! then to sing is my delight, 
When the fresh flowers and leaves ap- 
pear, 
And nightingales, both morn and night, 
In every thicket I can hear; 
*Tis then that I 
Feel swelling in my breast 
Joys true and high, 
Oa whieh my heart ean rest ; 


ot ecg wel} that I through love shall 
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“© What glory canst thou gain at all? 
What good, love, ean accrue to thee, 
Thus to despatch a willing thrall, 
One who can neither fight nor flee ? 
Thou shouldst be fain 
To soothe my throbbing brow; 
I’ve loved in vain 
Through years of torture now, 
One from whose heart no pity I can gain, 


‘© My bane has been my faithfulness, 
Which to my lady should be dear ; 
If I am faulty, or transgress 
Through too great love, or anxious fear, 
What shall I do? 
Alas, O wretched me ! 
She’s kind and true 
To all whoe’er they be, 
Me she delights to torture and undo. 


‘* Ah! death alone would be my cure, 
For thus she would have had her will ; 
But she, the courteous and the pure, 
Of all on earth the loveliest still, 
Will surely grieve, 
And repent too, for she, 
I still believe, 
Does love me secretly, 
And but acts thus talebearers to deceive. 


‘* Sure neither vows nor prayers avail, 
And all my service is forgot, 
Oh, may the love of Heaven prevail, 
To make you, lady, cheer my lot. 
Tis great delight 
Some little joy to feel, 
When day and night 
Our hearts with sorrow reel ; 
If die I must *twould soothe my spirit’s 
flight. 


‘* The world contains one thing alone 
Which would my heart with rapture fill, 
But that can never be mine own, 
And for aught else I have no will. 
Yet every day 
Through her, good I acquire— 
A heart more gay, 
Neat person, eye of fire, 
I could love nought if she were ta’en away.” 


There are several very tender 
songs addressed to Tristran, under 
which name, masculine though it be, 
we are to understand another female 
ruler of this often conquered heart. 
In one song of this series, Bernard 
complains of overbearing and false 
lovers who contest the prize with 
the humble and true, amongst whom 
he reckons himself. He says of 
himself, that as the wind sways the 
bough here or there, so !s he inelin- 
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ed to bend to every wish of her who 
notwithstanding is his enemy. He 
then, in some graceful stanzas, de- 
scribes the manner in which she 
finds fault with him continually, and 
makes him bear the blame of the 
wrong that she herself has commit- 
ted. No one, he says, who gazed at 
her beauty, would ever credit that 
she could be capable of such injus. 
tice, but the water that flows out 
noiselessly is often worse than that 
which rushes forth with a great 
noise. He, however, separates him- 
self from this lady also, and deceiv- 
ed, misrepresented, and with a 
wounded heart, he bids adieu to the 
love of ladies for ever. 


‘* When at the dawn the lark I see 

Now soar in joyance towards the sun— 
Now sink unconscious—ecstasy 

So thrilling through her heart has gone—~ 
Alas! it gives me deadlier pain 

To witness such intense delight, 

I marvel how my heart and brain 

Have not from anguish failed me quite. 


*‘ I thought I knew so much of love— 
Alas! how little did I know! 

Since though no vows my lady move, 
I still love on and still reap wo. 

She my whole being from me reft, 
And her own self and all beside, 

And when she took herself she left 
Nought but a heart too harshly tried. 


‘* My heart against contro) rebelled, 
From that most fatal time when she 
Before mine eyes a mirror held 

On which I gazed right lovingly. 
Mirror, since I thy wonders eyed, 
Mine hours by sighs and tears | count, 
I perished as Narcissus died 

From gazing on the glassy fount. 


‘* The fickle sex is my despair, 

My trust in lady’s love is o'er, 

No praise from henceforth I'll give there, 
But my heart’s anger on them pour. 

To my share Joy will never fall 

Though I for them so much forego, 
Yes! from my heart I doubt them all, 
And that all are alike I know. 


‘* Since with my lady nought avail, 
Fond prayers, good right, nor pity ever, 
Since she thus scorns the melting tale 
Of my true love, I'll tell it never, 
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I cast love from me on the spot— 
She wished my death—I answer her 
By death--since she retains me not, 
Banished I fly I know not where. 


‘* From this, my lady-love, God wot ! 

A very woman does appear, 

For what one wishes, she wills not, 

And what one blames, she holds most dear. 
Ah! woe is me! I’ve acted now 

* As did the fool upon the bridge— - 

With fruitless waste of strength, I trow, 

I strove to climb the mountain ridge. 


** Ah! pity is for ever lost, 

And I believed it not before, 

For she who should have had the most, 
Has cast it off for ever more. 

Certes all that see it must reprove 

Her who allows a wretch to die, 

Whose only hope was in her love, 
Whose only heaven beamed in her eye. 


‘* You will see me, Tristran, no more, 
Wretched I fly, I know not where, 

I firmly vow to sing no more, 

And joy, and love, alas! forswear.” 


The death of Raimond of Toulouse 
probably determined Bernard, thus 
wearied of the stale and-unprofitable 
world, to retire from it and seek a re- 
fuge for his wounded heart and now 
aged limbs in a cloister, that he might 
endeavour to expiate for the sins and 
offences of his younger days by 
passing the close of his life in the 
tranquillizing occupations of religion. ° 
Accordingly, about the year 1194, 
he entered into the monastery of 
Dalon in Limousin, his native coun- 
try, and there he also died. The 
exact date of his death is not known, 
but it may suffice for us that he died 
to the world, and forswore in very 
truth the song, and the love, and the 
joy, for which his youthful heart had 
beat so wildly,and whose insufficien- 
cy for happiness he was thus com- 
pelled to acknowledge. His repu- 
tation did not die with him, but 
among the troubadours who follow. 
ed him, as well as among his cone 
temporaries, he was much and de. 
servedly prized, and many passages 
from his poems are quoted, and that 
often, and always with applause. 
Even the best of his brethren have 
thought no shame to imitate him, 





* Bertrand de Paris de Rouergue, in enumerating popular tales and novels, speaks 
aleo “‘ of the advice which Izambart gave on the bridge,” which is probably what the 


poet refers to in this song. 
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That he had a correct and elevated 
notion of the art which he himself 
professed may be readily seen in the 
following poem, as the sentiment 
with which it begins seems founded 
on exactly the same principles as 
the often quoted rule given by 
Horace. 


*¢ That song can be of little worth 

Which springs not from the inmost heart, 
And song can in no heart have birth 

Where true love fills not every part— 
This of my song is the sole art, 

That mouth, and reason, soul, and eyes, 
Are organs of Love's mysteries. 


‘© Ah! never may I see the day 
That love to warm my heart shall cease, 
Though hope ev'n should have fled away, 
And sorrow should each day increase, 
True love will keep my heart at peace. 
And therefore feel I joy, that I 
On my own heart unchanged rely. 


“ The love of faithful hearts is seen 
By the fond will, the mutual choice, 
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More than desiring to rejoice— 
Foolish is he whose wavering voice 
Blames at one time love’s fickle will, 
Now praises what becomes it ill. 


‘* Ah! it would raise my heart above 

All passions, fears that round it play, 
Could I but please you, my own love. 
Merry as Christmas seems each day 
When you look on me kindly gay ; 

But yet so seldom happens this 

For years must serve me one day's bliss.” 


As the picture of conflicting emo- 
tions, simply and truly expressed, the 
following poem may not be unin- 
teresting. It probably belongs to 
the earlier period of his life, but 
there is nothing in it which can en- 
able us exactly to discover its date 
—it seems, however, to be the pro- 
duce of a mind as yet inexperienced 
in the ways of the world and doubt- 
ful of his own judgment, so as to be 
anxious to learn and guide himself 
by the opinions of others. It is as 
follows :— 


And nought promotes true love, I ween, . 


‘€ On every tree the tender leaves have birth, 
The sun unclouded sheds his brightest rays, 
The joyous birds, inspired by love, burst forth 
Amid their sports with all their merriest lays. 
All worship Love, that now rules all on earth, 
Save only you, who will no vows believe, 
Whence, lovely lady, I ne’er cease to grieve, 
But weep half dead when all around is mirth. 


‘* How treacherous lovers work me grievous ill 

Who for some trifling favours are too gay ! 

And then, because they have not all their will, 

That all love must be false they dare to say ; 

Yet still they pry and others’ gladness chill, 

Because they grieve they would that all should mourn, 
Yet never from thee will my fond heart turn, 
Where’er I go I find thee fairest still. 


‘* Among her peers my lady oft I blame, 

And to disparage her in talking seem, 

That I may know if she deserves her fame, 

And try what others of her virtues deem, 

If they as I hold her a peerless dame. 

T hear and question too much for my cheer, 

Since nought but good on every side I hear, 
Whence I more grieve since it but feeds my flame. 


‘* Never did man such grievous chances dree 

As I for her, but I bear all with ease 

When I gaze on her and her beauties see, 

And hear that voice which first my heart did please, 
And mark her downy cheek, her beaming eye— 

Tn her all beauty found a resting-place, 

The more I gaze the more I see of grace— 

As I ne’er Joved aught else, God favour me,” 
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The love-song, of which we next 
present a translation, cannot, any 
more than the foregoing one, be with 
certainty attributed to any particular 
period, though, both from the style 
and the sentiments, we should be 
inclined to place it also early in 
Bernard’s poetical career—it seems 
to have a great deal of the freshness 
of youth about it, and to be full of 
the humility and modesty which a 
continued intercourse with the 
world rubs off like down from the 
peach. 


‘* It is no marvel if I sing 

Than other singers better far, 

For love has been my guiding star. 

My song's sweet goal, and rule and spring, 
Body and soul, strength, reason, thought, 
Upon this cast I gladly set, 

And tangled round my heart love’s net, 
Till save his will I follow nought. 


‘“* Ah! dead are they whose hearts ne’er feel 
The raptures love alone can give, 

"were happier far to cease to live 

Than without love through life to steal. 
May God ne’er punish me so sore 

As to prolong my life one day 

After its joys have fled away, 

Aud I can sing and love no more. 


* T love the fairest and the best 

Of all who on this bright earth move. 

I sigh and weep because I love 

Too well—hence wo is sti!l my guest. 

Can he resist whom love hath caught ? 
The dungeon dark where I am thrown 

Pity can ope, and she alone, 

But there of pity I find nought. 


‘* When I see her my love appears 
In changing cheek and burning brow, 
As shakes the last leaf on the bough 
I tremble with a thousand fears. 

I have less wisdom than a child, 

So wholly does love rule my mind— 
Well might a lady solace find 

For one thus by his heart beguiled. 


** Let me your faithful servant be— 
Lady, whate’er be my reward, 

I'll serve you as my gracious lord 
With vassal’s stern fidelity. 

To do your bidding see me here— 
Frank, lowly-minded, courteous, gay— 
You are no bear or wolf to slay 

One who trusts in you without fear. 


** Love with such sweetness does contrive 
My heart to wound, that each day I 
A hundred times from sorrow die, 
And from pure joy as oft revive, 
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Such gentle mien my sorrows wear 

The joys of others seem less sweet, 

Since thus my heart e’en wo can greet, 
What bliss! when joy shall flourish there. 


** Oh! if it could at once be known 

Of lovers which are false, which true ! 

Oh, God! I would that a horn grew 

From the deceiver’s head alone. 

I wou'd give all treasures —were they mine— 
That glitter in this world below, 

Only to make my lady know 

How ceaselessly for her I pine.” 


The two following stanzas may 
serve as a contrast to the foregoing 
—they were composed when Ber- 
nard was already beginning to be 
disgusted with the pleasures which 
had once acted so powerfully on his 
imagination and heart. His replies 
to the exhortations of his friends are 
full of the weariness of a satiated 
heart to whom all the uses of the 
world, especially those which had 
once such sway over him, appear 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. Peire 
of Auvergne, who contends with 
Bernard in the first tenzo, is a very 
well-known and celebrated trouba- 
dour, who flourished between 1155 
and 1215. 


‘* Bernard of Ventadour, my friend, 

From singing how can you refrain, 

When night and day thus without end 

The nightingale pours forth her strain ? 
Hark! how his voice with gladness quivers, 
Ile sings all night upon that bough, 

Ah! he knows more of love than thou. 


‘ Peire, I love sleeping in the shade 
More than the nightingale good lack. 
Nought you could say would e’er persuade 
Me to my folly to come back. 

Thank God I burst my chain to shivers, 
But you and all who love, I think, 

Are tottering on ruin’s brink. 


** He who knows not with love to bear, 
Bernard, no good will e’er bring forth, 
Nor shall we find one sorrow there 
Which is not more than blessings worth, 
If it first harms, it ends in gladness ; 

No great good can be without grief, 

But after tears joy brings relief. 


** Ah! Peire, if for a year or two 

The world were fashioned to my mind, 

Not one of us should ever sue 

To any one of womankind— 

They for a time should pine in sadness, 

And to us men such honour pay, 

That they, not we, for love should pray. 
2m 
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‘* Bernard, it would most foul appear 

If ladies sued, ’tis far more fit 

That men should pray to them and fear ;— 
That man shows greater lack of wit 

Than he who sows the barren sand, 

Who dares them or their virtues blame, 

Or speak aught ’gainst their spotless fame. 


‘* Peire, my heart bleeds unceasingly 
When on the false one my thoughts dwell, 
Who tortured me, I know not why, 

Save that I loved her far too well— 
Long did my heart unchanging stand, 

But ah! the more I bore, the worse 

I found her still, and more perverse. 


“ Bernard, by grief you must be crazed 
If from your heart you banish love, 

By which man is to honour raised. 
Peire, he who loves has no sound brain, 
Since the deceivers still above 

All others fame and honour gain.” 


Limosin, who addresses the poet 
in the next tenzo, was an intimate 
friend of Bernard, and is the person 
to whom he sent one of his songs, as 
was before noticed. Nothing is 
known of himself personally, but his 
name has been rescued from obli- 
vion by being coupled with that of 
Bernard of Ventadour. 


** Bernard of Ventadour, in song, 
I, asa friend, attack you now— 
Since lost in thought I’ve seen you long, 
I wish at last to ask you how 
You stand with love? A slave or free ? 
No favoured swain you seem to be. 


** TY have not, Lemosin, the heart 
To all your questions to attend— 
Through grief my life will soon depart— 
May God preserve you, gentle friend, 
I perish by a false one’s guile, 
Nor love nor pity aid the while. 


“If she once wore a loving mien 
All may be happy, Bernard, still ; 
No one should quarrel love, I ween, | 
Since each at last may have his will. 
Such angry lovers grieve far more, 
And for one pang feel three or four. 


*§ Tt, Lemosin, was black deceit 
That she turned on me with such scorn, 
Ev’n when she could my wishes meet, 
And comfort me so long forlorn ; 
I now as little comfort know, 
As if none e’er had been below, 
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“Those, Bernard, ever damage feel 
Who cannot calmly bear such wo, 

For love rules with a rod of steel ; 
If you resent such trifles, know 

Whate’er be promised all is o’er, 


Though hundred faiths werepledged or more, 


Such was Bernard of Ventadour, 
and such is a selection from the songs 
which still remain. Above fiftyare in 
existence, but many of these are 
still in manuscript. Raynouard has 
published about twenty-three or four 
of them, and of those we have se- 
lected what appeared best adapted 
for the purpose we had in view. In 
conclusion, we may remark, that 
simplicity of thought is one of the 
most remarkable features in the cha- 
racter of this poetry; nor had the 
troubadours, any more than their 
contemporaries, any notion of the 
complication of ideas, or of the mul- 
tifarious adjuncts, all tending to pro- 
duce a unity, which developed itself 
at a later period. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this may be drawn from 
their description of the beauties of 
nature, with which so many of their 
poems begin. The greeneage of the 
trees and meadows, the fragrance of 
the flowers, the splendour of the 
sun, the song of the birds, furnish 
them with a number of beautiful, 
but isolated, images, all heaped toge- 
gether, which are mentioned merely, 
without any attempt at forming them 
into a picture by a harmonious 
blending of them all together. Ber- 
nard of Ventadour is remarkable in 
this respect, and it is probably from 
the circumstance which we have 
just mentioned, that we are to ex- 
plain to ourselves the reason of the 
very great uniformity of all such 
descriptions in the whole circle of 
the literature. Bernard of Venta- 
dour may be looked upon as the type 
of the troubadours, considered as 
a minne singer of songs of love; it 
would be interesting to compare him 
and his works with the impetuous, 
warlike, and powerful Bertrand de 
Born, who, to the softer feelings of 
the troubadour, unites the love of 
war, the impetuous courage, and the 
political dexterity which render him 
a true image of the warrior poets 
which form so prominent a feature 
in this literature. 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST, 


Nicnoras Kiaver was a rich 
pee goed of Ingoldstadt, fond of 
good eating and drinking, and with 
but one draw-back on his felicity, 
namely, a lean scolding wife, who 
was, no doubt, consigned to him by 
Providence, to teach him that un- 
alloyed happiness is not the lot of 
mortality. Like the Lord Hamlet, 
Nicholas was “ somewhat fat and 
pursy,” with a round, rosy, good- 
humoured expression of counte- 
nance, and a bald, polished skull, 
which, in the summer season, af- 
forded a halting place to many a 
vagrant, unceremonious blue-bottle. 

Of course, being rich, our werthy 
burgher had a high opinion of his 
own importance, and equally as a 
matter of course, possessed, in the 
estimation of his friends, the best 
of hearts; for, whatever romantic 
enthusiasts may allege to the con- 
trary, there is nothing like a well- 
endowed pocket to elicit a man’s 
amiabilities. It brings them out 
like a fine varnish. Your rich folks 
are always so respectable—so intelli- 
gent. so every thing that is com- 
panionable, both at home and a- 
broad ; it is your poor devil only 
that entertains such odd notions of 
things—is so unsocial—so vulgar— 
so notorious for his mildewed mo- 
rality, and incalculable resources of 
non-payment. You seldom or never 
fiud a rich man in the black-hole, 
or airing his elbows in the court- 
yard of a jail; no, he is to be met 
with in the selectest haunts where 
vice never dares to show her face— 
at court—at clubs—in my lady’s 
drawingroom, or at my lord’s levee 
—an incontrovertible fact, which, 
while it settles the question of the 
superior morality of the wealthy, 
accounts for and justifies their re- 
serve towards their poorer breth- 
ren. But, to say nothing of his 
moral inferiority, what pleasure, I 
should like to know, can a rich man 
possibly derive from the company 
of a poor one? To laugh at his 
jokes is out of the question, for who 
can relish humour that is not in- 
dorsed by respectability? If he 
tells you a fact, ten to one it is a 
fiction, for poverty is the mother of 


invention ; he cannot rivet your at- 
tention by any piquantsmall scandals 
about your mutual friends, which is 
the very salt of conversation, no- 
thing being more remarkable than 
the placidity with which we listen to 
the abuse of our acquaintances, and 
the dulcet strain in which we put 
forth our remonstrances of “ come 
now, this is too bad; I really cannot 
sit still and hear all this,” evidently 
intending thereby to encourage the 
speaker to go on. The poor man 
cannot serve up any sauce piquante 
of this sort; and as for his daring 
to round off a point by poking you 
in the ribs, or winking knowingly 
at you with an arch, half-shut eye 
—those familiar expedients which 
lend such irresistible effect to purse- 
proud drollery—why, he would no 
more think of taking such a liberty 
than of taking the air on a witch’s 
broom-stick! Of necessity, then, 
the poor man must be as dull a 
dog as he is a depraved one ; and 
such being the case, what wonder 
that a respectable citizen like Ni- 
cholas Klauer made a point of 
keeping the whole fraternity at 
arm’s length, and restricting him- 
self to the society of his moral and 
enlightened equals, on whose con- 
genial minds. his elephantine jokes, 
and still more ponderous common- 
places, never failed to make the re- 
quisite impression. 

But to my tale. It was one of 
those foggy evenings towards the 
close of autumn, when horses are 
apt to poke their noses into shop 
windows, and pedestrians pressed 
for time to find that they have gone 
just half a town’s length out of their 
road; in a word, it was an orthodox 
November i | when Nicholas 
Klauer sat in his leather- bottomed 
arm-chair, by a cozy fire-side, with 
a black cat purring and washing her 
ears at his feet, and a spacious 
glass, with nothing in it but a 
spoon, on the table beside him. 
His wife—considerate creature |— 
having quitted him to visit a gossip 
in the neighbourhood, he sd pram g 
indemnifying himself for his seli- 
tude by a hearty supper, which des. 
patched, he was now, in the true 
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spirit of luxurious idlesse, indul- 
ging in a variety of vague listless ru- 
minations; at one moment shaping 
figures out of the glowing embers 
on the hearth, and at another spe- 
culating on the probability of his 
escaping the effects of the last 
mouthful of a delicious paté, which, 
like many another epicure, he had 
prevailed on himself to swallow, 
merely because it was the last, 

Ab, that last mouthful! How 
much mischief has accrued to so- 
ciety from indulging in it! Could 
he but have refrained from the 
savoury superfluity, and obey- 
ed the remonstrances of nature 
when she cried, “hold, enough!” 
Sir Gregory Gaster might have been 
alive to this hour; but it lay so pro- 
vokingly before him, right under 
his very nose, at the late Lord 
Mayor's inauguration feast, that his 
epicurism was not proof against the 
seduction; “it is the last mouth- 
ful,” said he, “and surely that can do 
me no great harm!” so he swallow- 
ed it, and died that same night of a 
surfeit. What made a howling ma- 
niac of Atkinson, the rich stock« 
broker? Precisely the same in- 
firmity of purpose exhibited in a 
different form. He had already 
amassed a “plum;” and was ad- 
vised by all who felt an interest in 
his welfare, to retire and hive bis 
gains ; but no, he must first secure 
one more slice—just one “ last 
mouthful” —of the new tempting 
foreign loan. Well, he did so; 
but scarcely was the false hunger 
of his avarice appeased, when down 
went the stock, and away went the 
fortune of the distracted miser. 
Poor Charles Mordaunt! He too 
must insist on his “last mouthful,” 
for who does not know that ambi- 
tion, like covetousness and glut- 
tony, has an ever-craving “ wolf in 
its belly?” Charles had long held 
a distinguished post in the Cabinet; 
but what of that? Though high, 
he was not highest; power had yet 
one “ last mouthful” wherewith to 
tempt his appetite ; and in intrigu- 
ing for the possession of this, he 
sacrificed character, and ultimately 
life itself. 

I might enumerate a thousand 
other instances of the danger of 
giving way to the temptation of a 
“ last mouthful;” but I am not 
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writing a homily, so must return to 
the hero of my narrative, whom I 
left indolently ruminating by his 
fire-side. While thus occupied, a 
sudden knock at the door roused 
him from his reveries, and, gently 
raising himself, he began to con- 
sider who the varlet could be that 
thus dared to disturb an Ingoldstadt 
burgher in the very midst of his 
nocturnal devotions. Some people 
speculate on visitors by their knock, 
and Nicholas was one of these. His 
first impression was, that the in- 
truder was no other than his wife, 
returned unexpectedly to moderate 
any exuberant felicity he might be 
indulging in; but the sang froid of 
his cat, who well knew the dreaded 
rap, convinced him that this could 
not be the case, and he was in the 
act of puzzling himself with a va- 
riety of conjectures, when, bang! 
bang! again went the knocker, the 
bell at the same time ringing, as if 
it were ringing for a wager. 

“ Who’s there?” cried Nicholas, 
shuffling and grumbling along the 
passage, in the not disagreeable cou- 
sciousness of a good grievance; 
“© Who’s there, I say ?” 

“ No matter, let me in.” 

“No matter! But I tell you it 
is great matter that I should know 
who demands admittance into my 
house at this hour. For aught I 
know, you may be a thief. There 
was my neighbour Hans Krack- 
jaw ee 
“ D——n Hans Krackjaw—let me 


in.” 


© Let you in, hey! And, pray, 


what should I let you in for? You 
are much better where you are,” 
added Nicholas, in an arch, satirical 
manner, which had the effect of re- 
storing his good humour, for your 
slow wag is always pleased when 
he fancies he has said a smart 
,- ® 

“ Will you let me in or not ?” re- 
joined the stranger, raising his voice 
in a most peremptory manner. 

“ No, I won’t.” 

** You won't?” 

“ No!” 

“ Then here goes,” and so saying, 
the stranger kept up such a clatter- 
ing at the door, now with the 
knocker, and now with his doubled 
fist against the panels, that Nicholas, 
who began to be apprehensive of the 
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effects of this two-fold assault and 
battery, thought it better to come 
to terms with him. Accordingly, 
after cautiously peeping through the 
key-hole, in order to get some 
glimpse of the stranger’s face or 
figure, in which, however, he was 
disappointed by the darkness of the 
night, he unlocked the door, and let 
him in; not a little induced thereto 
by the rain, which now began to 
descend in torrents; for Nicholas, 
notwithstanding his self-importance, 
was, in the main, a well-natured 
fellow, and would scarcely have re- 
fused shelter, even to a poor man, 
at such a season. 

No sooner had the stranger en- 
tered, than he moved briskly for- 
ward into the parlour, and enscon- 
cing himself in his host’s own sacred 
arm-chair, said, in a chuckling tone, 

“ How are you, Nick? Disagree- 
able night this.” 

“ Nick! Who told you my name 
was Nick?” asked the burgher, 
drawing himself up with an air of 
grave hauteur. 

“ Oh, I could not be three days in 
Ingoldstadt without hearing all about 
the rich Nicholas Klauer,” replied 
the stranger, with a most courteous 
inclination of the head. 

“ True—true. Well, but now 
that you are in, friend, tell me 
your business. But before you 
explain, suppose you quit that arm- 
chair, and take this,” pushing an old 
high-backed mahogany one towards 
him. 

“No, no; but let alone: I am 
very comfortable where I am.” 

“ Give me my chair,” repeated 
Nicholas, drumming testily with one 
foot on the floor. 

“T shall do no such thing,” re- 
plied his unabashed visitor. 

* By St Jerome! but you area 
cool fellow,” said mine host, at the 
same time taking the vacant seat, 
and laughing in spite of himeelf at 
his visitor’s consummate assurance. 
He would not, however, have sub- 
mitted so readily to his cavalier 
behaviour had not the latter’s air 
and manner denoted a character far 
different from those tame, pacific 
ones to whom honest Nicholas had 
so long laid down the Jaw. It 
seemed to be that of a shrewd, 
reckless adventurer, who had seen 
life in all its varieties, and could 
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make himself at home in all com- 
panies, utterly careless whether he 
were welcome or not. He had a 
grey piercing eye, ever on the look- 
out, as if for his landlord’s silver 
spoons; a huge mouth, which 
seemed made for no other purpose 
than to perplex a perigord pie; 
broad, square chest, indicating pro- 
digious personal strength; legs 
bowed like a parenthesis ; and large, 
red ears, which stood off from either 
side his head, like the paddle-boxes 
of a steam-boat. The general ex- 
pression of his cast-iron counte- 
nance was that of caustic humour ; 
but it was constantly changing, as 
were also the tones of his voice, 
which were now arch and sportive, 
and now harsh and peculiar as those 
of a Yankee boatswain. His attire 
presented nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept that he wore a pair of super- 
annuated black shorts, a seedy 
cocked hat, and pearl-grey stock- 
ings, with clocks running up to the 
calf of his leg. Altogether his look, 
dress, and bearing, conveyed the 
idea of a mouldy lawyer on the 
hunt for a client. 

When Nicholas had completed his 
inspection of this prepossessing 
biped, which he did in shorter time 
than I have taken to describe him, he 
shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to say, “ Ecod, you’re a beauty,” 
and then again demanded to know 
the reason of his abrupt visit. 

“ Why, I have come to sup with 
you, of course,” replied the Unbid- 
den Guest. 

* But you cannot expect any sup- 
per at such a late hour as this.” 

“ Indeed but I do, though.” 

“ Then you are like to be disap- 
pointed, friend.” 

‘* T think not.” 

“ No matter what you think; the 
deuce a mouthful will you get in this 
house to-night, for my servants are 
all out, and my pantry is empty.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Master Nicholas. 
Supper I want, and supper I will 
have. Why, what are you staring 
for? Is there any thing surprising 
in a hungry man wanting his sup- 


“ But I tell you again, I have got 


no supper.” 
“ That’s a lie, Nick, and you know 


"« Indeed! And, pray, how do you 
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know whether it’s a lie or not?” 
enquired mine host, as much startled 
as an abbess would be, at the sight 
of a concealed Irishman in her nun- 
nery. 

* Oh,” rejoined the stranger, with 
a second courteous obeisance, “I 
could not be three days in Ingold- 
stadt without hearing all about Ni- 
cholas Klauer and his famous vic- 
tualling establishment. People here- 
abouts talk of nothing else, at least 
where I have been.” 

“ You have said that once before; 
so I'd thank you to change your 
tune. I'm not one to be taken in 
by soft speeches ; Iam as sick of them 
— poor patient of his doctor's 
bill.” 

“Hah, hah!” replied the stran- 
ger, “ that’s so like you—you are 
so droll! Such a wag!” 

This well-timed laugh did not come 
amiss to Nicholas, despite his depre- 
cation of all soft speeches. Few 
men, indeed, who pique themselves 
on their humour, can resist the com- 
pliment of a hearty laugh, especially 
when it comes in the right place. 
Many, otherwise adroit, flatterers 
are sad marplots in this respect. I 


once knew a gentleman who could 


never get his risible muscles into 
play till a full half hour after the 
rest of the company had forgotten 
the joke, when he would burst out 
with a most cacophonous cachinna- 
tion, and generally at the very mo- 
ment when the gravest possible dis- 
course was going forward. Now, 
the stranger was no bungler of this 
sort; his seasonable chuckle, there- 
fore, had all the effect that might 
have been anticipated, for the 
burgher was so mollified by his 
prompt appreciation of a good 
thing, that without more ado he 
rose from his seat, and hurrying out 
of the room, returned in a few mi- 
nutes with the supper apparatus, 
and placing the items, one by one on 
the table, desired the stranger to fall 
to; while he himself looked on. 
And well he might look on, for 
never since the days of Heliogabalus 
was there seen such an appetite as 
this well-featured visitor's. Talk of 
a pike—a shark—a cormorant—a 
poet! Why, he would have beaten 
an alderman, giving him the start of 
a whole venison pasty ! Not less as- 
tounding were his faculties of de- 
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giutitinn. Could you but have seen 
im, you would have sworn he was 
just fresh from a year’s browzing on 
the Great Zaarah, with all the thirst 
of the desert upon him. 

Though himself a superior hand 
at these matters, yet mine host wasa 
mere child compared to his guest, 
and as he sate looking on, while the 
latter’s huge mouth kept constantly 
opening and shutting like a box-door 
on a benefit night, his surprise was 
scarcely less than his admiration, 
and he began to consider within 
himself who or what the stranger 
could be. Was he atravelling jug- 
gler, whose trade was eating and 
drinking for wagers, or some poor 
scare-crow of a student indemnify- 
ing himself for a protracted Lent at 
the University ? Was he a player— 
was he a pedlar—was he this—was 
he that—was he t’other? A thousand 
random speculations passed through 
the burgher’s brain, and as he hinted 
the most plausible of these to his 
guest, in the hope of drawing him 
out, hereceived suchcurt dry answers 
as served still further to mystify 
him ; and at length he had nothing 
left for it, but to scratch his head 
and put on that air of uncommon 
seriousness which is the last re- 
source of men in a state of per- 


_plexity. 


But though the stranger refused to 
gratify his host’s curiosity, he evi- 
dently enjoyed his bewilderment; 
and filling his glass, for, 1 verily be- 
lieve, the twentieth time, drainedit at 
a draught to the health of Nicholas, 
and then setting it down with the 
self-satisfied air of a good man who 
has just fulfilled a sacred duty, said, 
“What ails you, Nick? you look 
amazed.” 

“ And no wonder. But, I say, 
what are you going to do with that 
ham bone ?” 

“ Swallow it to be sure.” 

“ Swallow it? Mercy on us, 
what a stomach you must have!” 

“ Why, what a fuss the man makes 
about a small ham bone! There 
was a time, Nick, when you were 
running a poor, houseless lad about 
Ingoldstadt, when you would not 
have turned up your nose even at a 
ham bone.” 

Few great men like to be remind- 
ed of their past inajgnificance, and 
Nicholas was proverbially sensitive 
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on this point. Looking therefore at 
his guest as savagely as he could 
have eaten him, he said,— 

* Td have you to know, friend, 
that Iam a burgher of Ingoldstadt, 
and will have no freedoms taken 
with me; so, if you cannot keep a 
civil tongue in your head, the best 
thing you can do will be to quit 
my house.” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” replied the 
unknown, throwing himself back in 
his arm-chair, and uttering a sort of 
hoarse, imperfect bleat, like a sheep 
with a sore throat; “ you are in a 
passion, Nick; be calm, I beg, as 
you value my good opinion.” 

“ Your good opinion! Well, upon 
my soul, you are, without exception, 
the most impudent dog I ever set 
eyes on,” said the burgher, more 
and more puzzled to account for his 
guest’s inexplicable conduct. 

** Don’t be saucy, Nick, or I shall 
pull your nose,” and before the in- 
dignant Nicholas had time to express 
his opinion of this unparalleled af- 
front, the stranger seized the ham 
bone, and swallowed it with the 
same apparent ease with which Ra- 
mo Samee used to swallow a bolster ; 
his host while he witnessed this 
achievement, giving vent to his won- 
der in such broken sentences as, 
“ Well, I never ”—“ Can it be pos- 
sible ?’—“ Bless my heart, what a 
mouthful!” 

The table being now fairly clear- 
ed, Nicholas began to entertain a 
hope that his guest would take his 
departure, and to expedite so desi- 
rable a move, he yawned as if he 
had just finished the perusal of the 
“ Omnipresence of the Deity,” and 
threw out hints about its being late, 
and time for all decent folks to be 
a-bed. But the stranger either could 
not, or would not, understand his 
meaning, whereupon Nicholas was 
formally proceeding to give him no- 
tice to quit, when he was stopped 
by, “Your ham bone makes a very 
pretty relish, Master Klauer; but 
now for serious eating. Where is 
supper?” 

**God help the’ man, he has just 
finished it!” 

“What, do you call those windy 
kickshaws a supper? Nonsense, 
you must be joking. Iam sure, now, 
you have got some other nice little 
tit-bit in your snuggery.” 
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“ Not an atom of either fish, flesh, 
or fowl, as I hope to be saved.” 

“Oh, fie, Nicholas Klauer, fie! ” 

“ What I tell you is the fact; I 
have not a scrap left in the house, 
unless,” added the burgher with a 
melancholy smile, “ you will try the 

oker.” 

“Don’t talk in this ridiculous 
manner, Master Klauer. You know 
well—for I can see it in your he- 
sitating look—that there is just 
a paté or two left in your pan- 
try, so go and fetch them. Come, 
not a word, I will be obeyed; ” and 
the stranger cast such a fierce, me- 
naceous glance at his host, that Ni- 
cholas, who was of a pacific turn of 
soul, was actually bullied into sub- 
mission, though it went to his very 
heart’s core to see the dainties which 
he had specially put by for the mor- 
row’s recreations thus consigned to 
the all-devouring maw of some ano- 
nymous adventurer. 

As this last reflection crossed his 
mind, and he saw his unbidden 
guest making the most destructive 
inroads on the integrity of his dar- 
ling viands, his own mouth began 
to water, and at length his epicu- 
rean propensities getting the better 
of him, he burst out with, “ Stop, 
fair play’s a jewel; it’s my turn 
now,’ and made an immediate 
snatch at the one remaining dainty. 

““ Why, you greedy brute!” roared 
the enraged stranger, hurling his 
cocked-hat at Nicholas’s head, 
** would you have me die of hunger, 
while that vile, sophisticated paunch 
of yours is crammed even to. suffo- 
cation ? For shame, Master Klauer, 
for shame; how can you expect me 
to call again, if you treat me in this 
unhandsome manner?” With which 
words he laid fast hold of the paté, 
and bolted it, in what Lord Duberley 
significantly calls “ the twinkling of 
a_bed-pole.” 

Up to this hour the honest burgher 
had kept his fears under some sort 
of restraint; but they now began to 
overpower him, especially when he 
came to reflect on his position. Nota 
soul but himself and his strange vi- 
sitor were in the house: the hour 
was verging on midnight; the patrol 
had taken his last rounds, and the 
sound of footstepshad long since died 
away in the streets. Yet at this 
very hour, for aught Nicholas could 
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say to the contrary, he might be 
sitting cheek by jow! with some cool 
and practised desperado, who tak- 
ing advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity, might rob—murder—pop 
him into a sack—and bury him in the 
coal-hole. 
could hear his outcries? His neigh- 
bour on the right was a deaf baker, 
and on the left a bed ridden book- 
seller. It was a clear case. Hap 
what might, he had not the ghost of 
a chance left—not a peg whereon to 
hang a hope. 

These dismal reflections were not 
at all relieved by the lights and 
sounds about him. His favourite 
cat, with that fine tact peculiar to 
animals, kept constantly peeping 
out between his legs, and casting 
uneasy glances at the stranger 
—the tall upright clock ticked, like 
a death-watch, in his ear—the sulky 
fire set all the persuasions of the 
poker at defiance—and the lights on 
the table burned or seemed to burn 
with a strange, sickly light, throwing 
the most eccentric lights and shades 
on the harsh lineaments of the 


stranger. Nicholas was by no means 
deficient in personal courage, yet he 


could not choose but feel alarmed 
at his position; and when, with a 
shrewd eye to results, he stole a 
glance at his visitor’s athletic frame, 
and then took into consideration his 
own helpless obesity, his very soul 
sickened within him, and he was 
thinking by what means he might 
best rid himself of his unbidden 
guest's presence, when, as if he read 
what was passing in his mind, the 
latter observed— 

“ You don’t half like me, Nick— 
I see you don’t. Well, there is no 
accounting for tastes, though I have 
been reckoned handsome, I assure 
you. However, never mind that; 
let us talk of more important mat- 
ters. Your pantry ”’— 

“ Is as empty as a poet’s pocket.” 

“ Why then, since this is the case, 
I don’t see that you can do better 
than just step out, and fetch me ina 
small trifle—say a dozen pounds or 
so, for I am not particular to an 
ounce—of something solid, by way 
of wind-up. You cannot expect a 
gentleman to live on air, and I have 
had little more substantial as yet. 
Now, don’t apologize, for I am not 
at all angry.” 
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* Oh, the ravenous alligator!” 
thought Nicholas ; but he was a dis- 
creet man, and did not give utter- 
ance to his disgust. 

“You are surprised at my appe- 
tite,” resumed the stranger, “ and 
no wonder, for I look delicate.” 

“ Delicate!” muttered Nicholas, 
while the phantom of a wan smile 
flitted across his face. 

“ No more of this, Nick,” said the 
Unknown sternly, “ but put on your 
hat and vanish; you cannot con- 
ceive how hungry Il am!” 

“ What, go out in this soaking 
shower, when all the shops are shut, 


-and not a mouthful of any thing is 


to be procured for love or money ? 
Impossible. Only listen how the 
rain is driving against the window.” 

*“ Oh, true; it does rain a little,” 
replied the stranger, with inimitable 
nonchalance, “ but what of that? 
I shall not feel it; so go, Master 
Klauer, | am quite hurt to think you 
can hesitate an instant.” 

“If Ido,” rejoined the burgher, 
in a high state of acetous efferves- 
cence, “ I’}] be” —— 

A loud laugh—say rather a fierce 
yell of exultation from theanonymous 
Scaramouch interrupted his host’s 
further speech. ‘ Mark me,” said 
the former, ‘‘ the clock is now on 
the stroke of eleven, and if, when 
that hour has struck, I find you still 
here, I swear by all the powers of 
grace and beauty, I will cut your 
throat ;” and by way of giving em- 
phasis to this threat, he snatched a 
carving-knife from the table, and 
began coolly sharpening it on his 
shoe-leather. 

This frightful menace set Nicho- 
las’s teeth clattering like a pair of 
castanets; he made no reply,—how 
should he ?-—but moving towards the 
window, looked abroad on the swar- 
thy face of night, which was sullen as 
revenge, without even the affecta- 
tion of a smile, except when the 
moon by fits struggled through the 
tagged spongy clouds, or some de- 
mure maiden star just popped her 
meek head out and then timidly re- 
treated. 

** What! you won’t go?” said the 
stranger, who saw how his host’s at- 
tention was occupied. “ Well, you 
know the alternative ; and I am too 
much of a gentleman to break my 
word.” :; 
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« But I shall catch my death of 
cold,” expostulated the burgher, by 
way of a conclusive argument. 

“ Well, is that my fault?” 

“ Do, pray, have some little con- 
sideration. Only look at me. Do 
you think I am one fitted to go 
tramping about from house to house 
in ashower that might soak through 
the hide of arhinoceros ? Why can’t 
you go yourself ?” 

“Go myself!” replied the Un- 
known, uplifting his hands and eyes 
in astonishment; “ what a heart you 
must have to propose such a thing 
toa tender flower like me!” Then 
in a voice of thunder he added,— 
“ Fly—vanish—evaporate !” 

“ But surely you will give me time 
to wrap a woollen comforter about 
my neck!” 

“ Nonsense ; what can a great 
healthy savage like you want with a 
woollen comforter? Yousee Ihave 
got none. However, to show you 
how considerate I am, I will give you 
just two seconds to get ready.—Now, 
is your comforter on?” 

* No, I cannot tie the knot.” 

“ Shall I tie it for you?” exclaimed 
the stranger, with a glance of pecu- 
liar meaning: ‘ But hark,” he con- 
tinued, “ the clock strikes; now then” 
—and rising from his chair, he gave a 
terrific flourish with the carving- 
knife. 

“Hold, hold—I'm gone—God help 
me!” and so saying, the aggrieved 
burgher snatched up his hat and 
umbrella, and hurried as fast as his 
legs would carry him out of the 
house. 

The night was autumn in its rough- 
est mood; the wind came in shrilly 
gusts, and then died away in low 
suppressed moanings; black clouds 
went travelling with all the slow 
pomp of a funeral procession across 
the sky; and the fog that choked 
up the silent streets allowed nothing 
to be visible, but just the dim, unde- 
cided glimmer of a lamp or two, and 
their reflections in the gutters un- 
derneath. Moonshine there was 
none,—mudshine had it all to her- 
self. It was one of those disastrous 
nights when humanity is beset by 
all sorts of grievances—a night pro- 
vocative of suicide; when heaven 
scow]s on earth, and earth gives back 
frown for frown; when the fancy 
refuses to put forth a leaf, and the 
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yellow flowers of spleen and hypo- 
chondriasm are alone in full bios- 
som. 

On such a night Blackmore con- 
ceived the idea of his “ Prince Ar- 
thur,” and the publisher of that 
drowsy epic hung himself from 
sheer desperation ! 

On sucha night the dispirited Plu- 
ralist woke up from a dream of “ The 
Church in Danger,” just in time to 
learn that the Tories had sent in 
their resignation ! 

On such a night the last new 
comedy was damned by a damp au- 
dience, who were in no mood for 
the vivacious ! 

On such a night the ennuyed, so- 
litary old bachelor proposed to, and 
was accepted by, his housekeeper ! 

On such a night “ Love” flew out 
of the “ cottage-window,” and the 
newly-espoused Orlando had his 
first contention with his “ angel 
wife!” 

As Nicholas, on whom the spirit 
of this comfortless night pressed 
with most disheartening effect, went 
plash — plash—through the mud, 
which kept spotting him like a 
pard, and even insinuated itself into 
an undesired intimacy with his 
lamb’s-wool stockings, he began to 
soliloquize on the strange posture 
of his affairs. ; 

“ What a condition is mine ?” said 
he, “ I came out a man, and shall go 
back a sponge—there, there’s a shoe- 
full, right over the ancles,” and he 
jitked out his leg with that peculiar 
quiver which a cat gives when she 
makes her first step into water. 
“ Very hard,” he continued, ‘‘ un- 
common hard to be treated at my 
time of life as I have been to-night, 
just as if I were a mere nobody; 
and all by some ruffian adventurer, 
who, if the truth were known, has 
not got a rix-dollar to save him from 
starvation ;” and as he thought of his 
unbidden guest’s possible poverty 
came to his aid, and tugging at his 
waistcoat with prodigious irritability, 
he resolved instantly to go back . 
and call him to account, and if this 
had no effect, to kick him into the 
streets. 

Just as he turned to put this mag- 
nanimous resolve into execution, a 
stiff blast came sweeping round the 
corner of the street where he stood, 
and after skinning his superannuat. 
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ed umbrella so effectually that no- 
thing but a strait, upright stick re- 
mained in his hand, blew off his hat, 
while an enormous bail-drop, im- 
pregnated with ague, dropped, as if 
from spite, into the fleshy furrows 
of his neck, and wept itself to death 
between his shoulders. To fill up 
the measure of his sufferings, he 
heard a voice crying after him, and 
pricking up his ears, in order to as- 
certain who could be hailing him at 
such an hour, recognised—or was it 
mere fancy ?—the authoritative tones 
of the Unknown ! 

Where now was his resolution? 
Alas, it had oozed out, like Bob 
Acres’ valour, at his fingers’ ends; 
and heaving a sigh as profound as if 
soul and body were parting com- 

-pany, he once again set forward, 
sounding the depths of the puddles 
(without missing one) in his road; 
and looking up at each house he 
passed, to see if aught was stirring, 
or likely to stir, while the lively rain 
kept trickling off his bald head, as if 
it were a varnished turnip. Vain, 
however, was his scrutiny. Not the 
slightest tokens of animation appear- 
ed. All was hushed and hopeless as 
the grave, except when now and 
then a watch-dog gave out a drowsy 
bark, or some enamoured tom-cat 
in hot pursuit of a coquettish tabby, 
came down with a squall into the 
mud from the top of a roof or dead 
wall. 

At length, as Nicholas passed 
down the street where his old crony 
Hans Krackjaw resided, be saw a 
light glimmering in his bed-room 
window, and hurrying towards the 
house, he rang a loud peal at the 
bell. For afew minutes no notice 
was taken of his summons, but when 
he had thrice repeated it, the window 
was cautiously opened, and a red 
worsted night-cap popped out and 
as suddenly popped in again; while, 
at the same moment, the voice of 
Hans cried out, “ Who's there?” in 
that peculiarly tremulous tone which 
a peaceable householder adopts 
when he has reason to believe that 
he is putting the question to a 
thief. 

“ Tt is I, Nicholas Klauer. 
you know me, Hans ?” 

“You Nick Klauer? No such 
thing; my friend Nicholas is a de~ 

cent respectable body, who would 


Don’t 
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not go about knocking people up at 
midnight. Get along with you; you 
are no more Nick Klauer than lam.” 

“ But I tell you I am that unhap- 
py wretch, and wish to God I was 
somebody else; I would not care 
who, provided I was not myself.” 

These last words were uttered in 
such a loud, distinct, impassioned 
tone that Hans could no longer mis- 
take the speaker. 

“So then, you really are Nick 
Klauer?” he replied; “ very odd; 
and pray, Nick, what do you want 
with me?” 

‘* Supper,” shouted the burgher. 

“ Supper?” rejoined Hans in as- 
tonishment, “‘ What, do you take my 
house for a restaurateur? ” 

“No, no; but I’ve got the Lord 
knows who to sup with me, and he 
has swallowed every thing I have 
in the house, even to a ham bone, 
Do, for pity’s sake, let me have it, 
or else—hark, there he is again; 
don’t you hear him,” continued the 
forlorn Nicholas, as the stern voice 
of the stranger rang a second time 
in his ear, 

“ Hear him! Hear who?” 
claimed Hans impatiently. 

“The carving-knife—no, the ham 
bone—that is, | mean, the man who 
can swallow the ham bone.” 

“Go home, Nick ; you’re drunk— 
shocking drunk! I would accom- 
pany you myself, butit rains so hard, 
and I’ve got such acold. Poor fel- 
low! I feel for your condition, so 
respectable as I always thought you. 
And your wife, too—what must she 
think of you? Well, it can’t be 
helped;” and with this bland ex- 
pression of sympathy, Hans closed 
the window. Sjrange, that men who 
will not stir a step to assist you ina 
difficulty, will yet stand half an hour 
in their shirts, on a cold rainy night, 
to fling you good advice out of a bed- 
room window ! 

At the next house at which he 
stopped, Nicholas was doomed to be 
equally unlucky, with this agreeable 
difference, that as he rang at the 
bell, he could distinctly hear the 
cocking of a blunderbuss—a delicate 
hint, which he was far too sagacious 
not to interpret in a right sense. 

Whither now was he to betake 
himself? This was a difficult ques- 
tion to solve; and as he paused to 
consider of it, he fortunately recol-« 
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lected that a dry, adust old maid, 
Miss Urgonda Quackenboss, one of 
his wife’s most intimate associates, 
lived but a few yards off. So away 
he posted towards her dwelling, and 
was going off in despair, after ha- 
ving summoned her by name and 
by knocker at least a dozen times, 
when he heard a shuffle along the 
passage, and presently a sbrill, irri- 
table voice enquired who it was that 
was raising such an unseemly clat- 
ter; whereupon Nicholas mentioned 
his name and errand, but was inter- 
rupted, in no measured terms, by 
the indignant spinster, who, evident- 
ly imagining that Satan, in the ab- 
sence of Mrs Klauer, had been in- 
spiring her husband with inconti- 
nent desires, exclaimed, in tones of 
mingled disdain and regret, ‘“‘ What, 
Mr Nicholas out at this hour? Fie 
on you, sir! What will that excel- 
lent woman, your wife, say? A 
gentleman of your respectability ! 
I thought you quite a different cha- 
racter.” 

** May all the plagues of Egypt 
light on you, you old skin-flint,” 
roared the burgher, stung to the quick 
by such wilful misinterpretation of 
his motives. “ Will you, or will you 
not, listen to reason ?” 

“No, I wont. Reason, forsooth! 
What reason can there be in coming 
out on a rainy night, to take advan- 
tage of a helpless virgin? I would 
not have believed you could be 
guilty of such conduct, if I had not 
heard you with my own ears. Rely 
on it, Mr Klauer, your wife shall hear 
of your behaviour to-morrow. Skin- 
flint, indeed!” and without deign- 
ing to hold further parley with so 
astounding a sinner, Miss Quacken- 
boss abruptly retreated, and, as our 
ill-starred burgher heard the last 


echo of her wheezing cough, he, 


cursed her—he cursed the unknown 
—he cursed the whole world, and 
himself into,the bargain, and then 
set forward again, marvellously re- 
freshed by the fulness and intensity 
of his vituperative expectorations. 
Whether cursing or blessing, there 
is nothing like having one’s fit out. 
A wholesome anathema or two 
greatly relieves an anguished spirit. 

Nicholas had now but one more 
place to visit, which he would, no 
doubt, have forgotten, had he not 
been roused to a sense of his duty 
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by the peremptory voice of the 
stranger, which seemed on this oc- 
casion to sound close at his elbow. 
At.the corner of the market-place 
lived a merry, one-eyed, lop-sided 
tailor, a poverty-stricken dog, but a 
born genius for a frolic, with whom 
the burgher had in former days been 
intimate, but whose acquaintance, 
as he himself waxed in wealth and 
dignity, he thought it but respect- 
able to cut. To this cabbage-eating 
Cyclops he resolved, as a last re- 
source, to make application, and ac- 
cordingly raised the same uproar at 
his door that he had raised on the 
two former occasions. In Jess than 
a minute he had the satisfaction to 
hear an attic window opened ; while, 
in reply to his hurried demand for 
assistance, the good-humoured snip 
said, “‘ Supper! Oh yes, to be sure, 
you are heartily welcome to all I 
have in the house. The load won’t 
break your back.” 

“ Never mind that; I’m not over 
nice, so open the door and let me in,” 

* IT wish I could, Master Klauer; 
but unfortunately I have mislaid the 
key, so what little I have to give you 
I must fling out of the window. It 
is, to be sure, rather an odd way of 
furnishing one’s friend with a meal; 
but ”—— 

“ No matter for that, I’m used to 
oddities ;” and Nicholas shuddered, 
for he bethought him of the stran- 


er. 
. “ Well, look up then,” replied the 
tailor; “for the supper is coming.” 

Nicholas, full of faith, looked up, 
with bands outspread, to catch the 
descending edibles; but scarcely 
had he done so, when down on his 
unprotected head came a jug, full - 
charged with water, which falling 
plump on his toes, set him dancing 
like a disciple of St Vitus, while he 
could hear, as the window was shut 
to, the sly lament of the transported 
tailor.— 

“ Poor dear Nicholas! What a 
shame to use arich man in this man- 
ner! I hope your toe isn’t quite . 
crushed—and I’m afraid it is the 
gouty one. Hab, hah! was ever such 
a mischance? And so cautious as 
I was in throwing the supper out! 
Why didn’t you catch it, Master 
Klauer? I told you it was coming. 
Ho, ho, ho!” 

This last catastrophe tore to atoms 
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what few shreds of equanimity the 
poor burgher had yet been able to 


keep together. To be insulted by a - 


poor man—a notoriously poor man 
—and that man a tailor! Flesh and 
blood could not stand it; and puff- 
ing and blowing like a grampus at 
the bare idea of such an indignity, 
the outrageous Nicholas resolved 
instantly to return home, and either 
assassinate or be assassinated by the 
Unknown. The alternative was 
frightful, but there was no help for 
it. 

In this murderous mood he reach- 
ed his dwelling, and forcing his way, 
hurricane-fashion, into the parlour, 
saw—what? Why, his. unbidden 
guest seated fast asleep in his arm- 
chair, grinning like a hyena, and 
snoring with an intensity that might 
have rivalled the united sternuta- 
tions of the Seven Sleepers. How 
superlatively ugly the scamp looked! 
But this was nothing; it was the 
contrast his cozy appearance pre- 
sented to his own—the sarcasm im- 
plied by his very repose—and the 
conscious sneer that quivered on his 
lips, as if, even in slumber, he was 
playing tricks with his host. This 
it was that filled the burgher’s cup 
of gall to overflowing; and snatch- 
ing up the poker, he aimed a prodi- 
gious blow with it right at the head 
of the sleeping beauty. At this in- 
stant the creature awoke, gave a 
laugh which you might have heard 
a mile off, and before the instrument 
could descend on his forehead, turn- 
ed it aside with his uplifted hand as 
easily as if it had been a peacock’s 
feather; which so electrified Nicho- 
las, who was fully prepared to see 
him measure his length on the floor, 
that he rushed out again like mad, 
roaring as he ran, “The secret’s out ! 
the secret’s out!” just in time to 
evade the snatch which the evil one 
—for *twas he indeed, disguised in 
the appropriate costume of a lawyer 
—made at his coat skirts. 

Away—away he flew, up this 
street, down that; now scattering 
about him the thick mud of a gutter, 
and now stumbling up against a 
lamp-post—nothing bad power to 
impede or stop his course. In cross- 
ing the corner of the great square, 
he came full tilt against the only 
pedestrian he had yet met with—a 
tall middle-aged gentleman in spec- 
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cautiously through the slush—and 


driving head foremost against the 
pit of his stomach, shot him (ejacu- 
lating many a ferocious curse) right 
into the middle of the road; while, 
that nothing might be wanting to 
keep the volant burgher at the top of 
his speed, he could hear footsteps 
hurrying after him, and presently 
the fiend’s voice rung in his ear— 
“Run, Nick—bravo, that’s capital ; 
well, who would have thought a fat 
Ingoldstadt burgher could have been 
so nimble ? 

“ Ay, run, Nick, run—never mind 
the horse-pond to the right, or the 
green ditch, flush of chick-weed, to 
the left. To be sure, the projecting 
angle of that pig-stye may prove a 
little embarrassing, especially as the 
sleepless old sow within is of an irri- 
table turn of mind; and still less 
is to be said for the facilities of pas- 
sage afforded by that prickly hedge 
in front; but no matter—there he 
goes, charging like a hero into the 
very thick of the bristling vegetables, 
wounded in both legs, and by no 
means scatheless in hands and face. 
Hurrah, hurrah! Three to one—six 
to one—ten to one—any odds on the 
flying burgher !” 

On rushed Nick, and close at his 
heels, on rushed his tormentor—one 
Nick after the other—the former 
sighing and groaning, as if his heart 
would break ; the other shouting and 
laughing as if his sides would split. 
Such a race! Never within the me- 
mory of the “ oldest inhabitant” of 
Ingoldstadt had there been known 
one equal to it. 

Once ortwice did the frantic Nicho- 
las attempt to pause and take breath, 
for he had got the stitch in his side; 
but the instant he relaxed his speed, 
up came his pursuer, with his inces- 
sant shout of, “on, Nick, on; we 
have far to go yet.” Consoling re« 
flection! Especially to a fat man on 
arainy night. When they reached 
the meanest of the numerous villages 
that lie scattered about within a mile 
of the town, Nicholas endeavoured 
to give his fiend persecutor the slip 
by affecting a vigorous bolt onward, 
and then abruptly doubling and dart- 
ing down one of the dark, narrow, 
cross-roads that intersect the neigh- 
bourhood ; but he had a sportsman 
to deal with who was up to all such 
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manceuvrings, so he was compelled 
to rattle on again in his old steeple- 
chase style, while the perspiration 
poured in streams down his intelli- 
gent. but forlorn, face, and his un- 

idden guest kept crying after him, 
“ on, Nick, to the left—to the left— 
we shall be at home shortly.” 

By this time they were close un- 
der the low wall of a churchyard 
which lies away from the more fre- 
quented tract, in the heart of a flat, 
open country, just three miles from 
lugoldstadt. Every one knows, or 
should know, the spot to which I 
allude. It is of semi-circular form, 
something like a horse-shoe; and 
being peopled by local tradition with 
a thousand phantom tenants, not a 
citizen who has any regard for his 
salvation will venture near it after 
nightfall. A curse is said to be on 
it. No flower springs up within its 
circuit ; the very grass just acquires a 
sort of starveling growth, then rots 
and dies; nothing lives but the dead- 
ly henbane, beneath whose shade the 
soft mottled toad lies couched ; or a 
few lean, shrunken, discontented 
yews, which look just as if they 
were planted by some goblin zoolo- 
gist, by way of a quiz upon vegeta- 
tion. 

Arrived at this forlorn spot, which 
was made still more cheerless by the 
spectral waving to and fro of the 
yews, aud the sickly light of the yel- 
low moon which now began to pour 
down a dim, reluctant radiance, 
poor Nicholas, shuddering from head 
to foot—for too well he knéw his 
whereabout— made another des- 
perate attempt at a retreat; but in 
vain; he was riveted to the spot 
like an epic poet to the windows of 
a cookshup ; while, to compel him to 
an onward movement, his pursuer, 
making an extempore spring on his 
back, and clasping him tightly round 
the neck with both arms, began 
to spur away at his haunches with 
such uncommon vivacity, that goad- 
ed to supernatural exertions, he 
made one last convulsive essay, and 
cleared the low wall in a style that 
would have electrified the most ac- 
complished leaper of the six-foot 
club, his goblin rider bearing con- 
scientious testimony to his nimble- 
ness by bellowing out, ‘‘ Oh rare, 
there was ajump! Stop, Nick, we 
are at home at last.” 

Our Ingoldstadt Velocipeda is now 
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fairly within the haunted enclosure, 
and though his demon persecutor 
has vanished, others and more ap- 
palling objects still remain to bewil- 
der him. In whatever direction he 
looked, there he saw the ghastly mixed 
with the grotesque, and the material 
with the immaterial, just as he had 
so often met with them in those le-~ 
gendary tales of which the Germans 
of all classes are so fond. The graves 
about him stirred with life—spec- 
tral forms flung down threatening 
glances upon him from the populous 
branches of the yews—skeleton faces 
kept popping up behind every tomb- 
stone—aund the winding lizard crept 
out from amidst the rank luxuriance 
of the henbane, its burnished scales 
flashing and glowing with a thousand 
gorgeous colours beneath the mete- 
oric radiance of the corpse-candles 
which traversed the lazar-house 
in every direction. Here, in one 
place, a group of grinning hobgoblins 
were pirouetting and bobbing to each 
other, and cutting such incredible 
capers, that I can only compare 
them to those practised in the High- 
land fling during the briskest parox- 
ysms of that picturesque saltation ; 
and just outside the aisle, two 
monumental knights in armour, 
whose “united ages” might have 
amounted to some four hundred 
years and odd, stood bolt-upright, 
staring. at Nicholas with upraised 
arms, as if waving himagrim welcome 
home. But what shocked the geod 
man worse than all, was the sight of 
a grisly old witch with a beard as 
black as your hat, ogling a carved 
Dutch cherub who had just sprung 
into animation on the head of a tomb- 
stone; while another, equally stubbly, 
was waltzing with a sprightly skele- 
ton on the marble slab of a cenotaph, 
and as the engaging creature twirled, 
rattling round her in the dance, she 
smirked and simpered with a breadth 
of grin that would have won the 
heart of an Esquimaux. 

Poor Nicholas! Well might he 
feel the rough, wrinkled goose-skin 
creeping and shivering all over him 
at the sight of such unhallowed or- 
gies. Such was his condition that 
even the hooting of an owl or the 
baying of a watch-dog would have 
been ravishing harmony to his soul, 
as convincing him that somethin 
of humanity, however ineffectual, 
still Jingered near him, But all was 
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intense, awful stillness, the stillness, 
without the repose, of the grave. 

While Nick thus stood transfixed 
and spell-bound, he saw, in a remote 
corner of the charmed semi-circle, a 
man busy digging a grave, and 
throwing up at every lift of his spade 
a load that might have killed a dray- 
horse. The sight of this figure, 
possibly mortal like himself, in- 
spired him with sudden courage— 
his heart yearned towards him, and 
in an instant he was by his side— 
but what words can express -his 
rage—his loathing—his despair— 
when in his hideous lineaments he 
recognised his Unbidden Guest! 
The fiend’s eyes were fastened on 
. him with the benumbing power of 
the basilisk, and, flinging aside his 
spade, while a ghastly grin wrinkled 
his countenance, he thundered in 
the burgher’s ear, “ Nick, welcome 
home!” Instantly the spell of 
silence that had so long hung, like a 
heavy air, over the charnel-house, 
was broken—the old church bell 
began tolling—strange forms, ap- 

arelled in winding-sheets, sung 
funeral anthems among the clouds, 
and, while a thousand infernal voices 
took up and prolonged the cry 
** Welcome home,” a legion of fiends, 
each as material as a Glasgow bailie, 
gathering about the crazed burgher, 
made busy preparations for precipi- 
tating him into the black abyss. 

But scared—distracted as he was 
—Nicholas was not the man to per- 
mit himself to be buried alive with- 
out a fight for it. A burgher at bay 
is a dangerous animal to meddle 
with, and accordingly he set to at 
the pugnacious imps with a skill and 
energy that might have created a 
sensation even at Mouseley-hurst. 
But, alas! what can one do against 
myriads? In vain Nicholas kicked 
—scratched— pinched—and even 
butted like a goat at his assailants— 
his strength was fast leaving him, 
and a sly unhandsome blow in the 
sirloin, planted by his unbidden 
guest while he was manually repro- 
viog a squat goblin who had se- 
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riously inconvenienced him by the 
scandalous intemperance of his as- 
sault and battery, put an end to the 
engagement by sending him head 
over heels into the pit. Down— 
down, he plunged, performing a 
world of grotesque gyrations in his 
descent—ten thousand lights flash- 
ing before his eyes—ten thousand 
bells ringing in his ears—ow]s hoot- 
ing—fiends shouting—serpents hiss- 
ing—cocks crowing—dogs barking 
—coffins crashing — ding-dong — 
whiz, whiz—bow, wow—cock-a- 
doodle-doo — bang, bang — huzza, 
huzza—and he himself shouting out 
louder than all, “ Help, help!— 
murder !—thieves!—fire!—the de- 
vill—oh, Lord!””—till he woke, to 
find himself sprawling on the floor, 
and the cat, whom he had half 
crushed in his fall, mewing vicious- 
ly, with her tail as thick as a bed- 
post, close beside him! What a 
situation for a mighty Ingoldstadt 
burgher! 

Woke—woke! Was this a mere 
dream then? Have we been swin- 
dled out of our sensibilities by a 
drowsy commonplace? Even s0, 
gentle reader, but the dream—call 
it rather a practical treatise on 
dyspepsia—has been penned for the 
best of purposes, namely, to “ point 
a moral,” if not to “ adorn a tale,” 
for your express edification. Never 
eat more than you can digest—least 
of all, at supper-time! Remember 
it is the last load, be it no heavier 
than a fly’s, that breaks the camel’s. 
back; and in like manner, it was 
that “last mouthful” which Nicho- 
las was so resolute in despatching, 
that conjured up the Unbidden 
Guest, and all the horrors of the 
charnel-house. Beware, then, of 
that last superfluous mouthful, for 
in it may lurk ‘‘ more devils than 
vast hell can hold;” and of all the 
tribe, none are so malignant as those 
which are begotten of indigestion, 
and haunt the slumbers of the 
dyspeptic! 

TRISMEGISTUS. 
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BY WILLIAM HAY. 


1. 
(Dionysius. ) 


EvQausiro mas aidng—n. T. ro 


HYMN TO APOLLO. 


Keep silence now, with reverential awe, 
Wide Acther, and ye mountains, and ye meads, 
With earth, and sea, and every breeze, and sound, 
And voice of tuneful bird—be silent all ; 
For Phebus, with his beaming locks unshorn, 
Descends among us—on a stream of song. 

Sire of Aurora,—/er whose eyelids fair 
Are of the braided snow—her rosy car, 
Along the boundless ridge of heaven’s expanse, 
Drawn by those winged steeds, thou urgest on— 
Exulting in thy curls of flaming gold. 

Thy coronal are rays of dazzling light 
Revolving much, and pouring on the earth, 
From their blest fountains, splendours ever bright : 
While of thy rivers of immortal fire 
DAY the beloved is born. 

For thee, the choirs 
Of tranquil stars perform their mystic round 
O’er heaven’s imperial pavement ;—with thy lyre, 
Oh! Phebus, warbling forth its ceaseless notes— 
Delighted :— 
While the moon serenely clear, 

Borne onward in her steer-drawn team of light 
Heralds the changeful seasons—and her heart 
With pleasure glows—while clothing dzedal earth 
With beauteous vestments of a various hue. 


If. 
(Sratytuivs Friaccvs.) 
Evdus ayevmvors twdyov,—x. T. A. 


ON CUPID SLEEPING. 


1. 


Thou sleepest—thou 
In whom the queen of love delights : 

Thou sleepest now, 
Who sendest many sleepless nights, 
And days of tears to mortal wights. 


2. 


Thou sleepest—thou, 
While near thee gleams thy torch of light— 
Thou sleepest now 
With fingers on thy bow of might, 
And arrows ever winged for flight. 
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3. 


Cythera’s son, 
Be others bold. Yet much I fear, 
Thou haughty one, 
Lest to ¢hy sleeping eyes appear 
Dreams which may bring to mine—a tear. 


III. 
(PAUL THE SILENTIARY. ) 


“Qyore pespeveC sy oto TiAcbey.—x.7.A. 


LOVERS VOWS. 
1. 


Bright maid, I swore— 
Oh! gods, no more on thee to gaze 
Whom I adore, 
Or bask me in thy beauty’s rays, 


Rash oath !—for twelve, dull, tedious days. 


2. 


Alas! to-morrow— 
By thy sweet self I swear it—oh ! 
Creeps on in sorrow, 
So long, so listless, and so slow, 
It seems, at least, twelve months of wo. 


2 


Beloved one, 
Eatreat the gracious powers for me, 
For me undone, 
Nor in their penal records be 
lascribed my thoughtless perjury. 


4, 


Nor do thou aid 
The gods to scourge my broken vow, 
Adored maid, 
But let me in thy presence bow, 
And soothe my troubled spirit now. 


IV. 


(OnEsTEs. ) 
ApeBaivar EAmwvtwmen. T. Ao 


As nectar welling from the holy fount 
Of Hippocrené, doth the spirit cheer 
Of him who up the Heliconian mount 


Hath toiled, until its crest at length is near; 
Such is the steep of song ;—but gain that height, 
And every muse will grace thee with delight. 





| April, 
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v. 
(Unknown.) 
Mh cys brates thy ws ebedvaetesemnt. T. A. 
EPITAPH ON CASANDER. 


Mortal, as if immortal dream not thou 
Aught stable in this passing scene of strife; 
Since the long sleep Casander sleepeth now— 
A mortal worthy of immortal life. 


VI. 
(UnkNown. ) 


Ths Athos ot Dangueim—n, T. A. 


ON THE SAME. 
1. 


Is there a stone that did not shed a tear— 
Is there a rock so heartless to forget 
The splendours of thy sun, Casander, set 
In darkness—in thy six-and-twentieth year ? 
9 


Thee hath a ruthless, reckless demon torn 
From widowed wife, and from thy children dear, — 
Thy aged parents shedding many a tear— 

All doomed thy premature decay to mourn. 


Vil. 
(Leonipas oF TaRENTUM.) 
Thy pesxeny ms Atyouri.—x, F. A. 
ON A SMALL VESSEL. 


A tiny thing they call me—all unmeet 
To brave, like other ships, the billows’ furce : 
A tiny thing—yet still when tempests beat, 
Not bulk—but fortune rules the vessel’s course. 
In helm or oar to others trust be given— 
My confidence will rest alone in heaven. 


VIII. 


(AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST.) 


Ei wore pee nibeigos.—x. T Ae 


ON ARIADNE A HARPIST. 


When Ariadne’s fingers sweep the strings 
Her pealing accents are Terpsichore’s : 
And when her soul into the song she flings, 
Her lofty warblings are Melpomene’s : 


2 
And had she with the Three on Ida striven, 
Paris had bowed to hers—not Venus’ charms : 
But hush! lest Bacchus hearing be love-driven 
To clasp our Ariadne in his arms. 
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IX. 
PaLiapas OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Avdgoarg cabgry mage Tex0r.—%, T. Ay 
THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 


Serapis to a homicide, they say, 
Came in a vision while asleep he lay, 
Near a frail wall,—and thus the God began— 

~ “ Up, slumber elsewhere, thou most wretched man.” 
He started, changed his place, when hark! that sound, 
With sudden crash the wall comes to the ground. 
With joy the wretch a victim now provides, 
Thinking the God is pleased with homicides : 
When lo! again that voice is heard by night, 
“ Folly to deem that I ia thee delight! 
Though thou hast now escaped an easy fate, 
Know, tortures still thy future life await, 
For thou upon the cross shalt close thine eyes, 
Reserved for pangs of frightful agonies.” 


xX. 
(THEOCRITUS.) 
Tihvey Tay Amvecr, THs os devis.—x. Te Ac 


Wend onward, goat-herd mine, along that lane 
Until thou reach those oaks,—then turn aside, 
And thou wilt find an image lately carved— 
* Limbless and earless—in its native bark— 
Priapus. 

* # + * * 

Underneath those sacred boughs 
Enshrined he sits,—and near his holy fane 
An ever-living, ever-gurgling fount 
Of water flows—adown those craggy rocks, 
Refreshing with its dews the myrtles fair, 
The fragrant cypress, and the vine that spreads 
Her infant grapes, with tendrils clasping all. 
With many-varied trillings—loud and clear 
Spring’s choristers the merles are chanting there 
Their melodies—responsive to the notes 
Of the dun. coloured nightingale, whose voice 
Of honied music melts in plaintive falls. 
There seat thee down, my goat-herd, and implore 

Priapus, ever-gracious, to release 
This love-sick heart from Daphnis,—and forthwith, 
If this he grant, my fairest goat is his : 
If he refuse—no, he will not refuse,— 
Vow him three victims,—first, a shaggy goat; 
A heifer next, and then,—a house-fed lamb. 
And may he kindly listen to thy prayer. 





More of Theocritus anon. Mean while, thanks to Messrs Price and Drake, and laud 
to Mr Chapman.—C. N. 





* “ Quid sit, quod Priapi sigaum voeetur zeirxsA?s, equidem, ignoro. Interpretes 
tacent. Uno pede potius, sive palo, hune deum plerumque niti constat. Foret igitur 
potius ovecxsdns, Num aliud quid latet? Fortasse aexsacs? Nihil definio. Erudi- 
tiores hunc locum expediant.”—Jacozs, vii. 194. 

Jacobs’ words—num aliud quid latet ?—show that he had a shrewd guess that the ge- 
nuine epithet is rgicxeAns, Nevertheless, ig our version, we prefer his aexsA%s—why we 
have done so, “‘ eruditiores expediant,” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN ALPINE TRAVELLER. 


No. Ill. 


Tue letters of introduction to 
Monsieur C. D. at the Fabrica 
Reall at Pont, which had awaited 
me at the post-office at Lansli- 
bourg, were honoured by every 
mark of attention and hospitality 
that could be shown to us. In this 
retired corner of the great plain of 
Piedmont, at the entrance to the Val 
d’Orea, which deseends from the 
Mont Iseran, in the highest range of 
’ the Alps, has been established the 
first cotton- works in Piedmont. The 
little town of Pont is situated about 
six hours’ journey from Turin, and 
here, employing a power drawn 
from a tributary stream to the Orca, 
is a factory for the production of 
common cotton goods, which gives 
employment to above four thousand 
men, women, and children. The 
raw material is received by long 
land carriage from Genoa, and here 
it is cleaned, reved, spun, woven, 
dyed, printed, and prepared for the 
market, under a hundred forms, for 
handkerchiefs, dresses, &c. ‘The 
Sardinian Government has wisely 
encouraged Monsieur D. in this un- 
dertaking, and sanctioned it with 
the appellation of Reyal. The weav- 
ing is generally performed in Pont 
and the ae villages, and 
hundreds of the inhabitants of the 
valley are thus employed. The ma- 
chinery is supplied from Mulhausen 
in Alsace, ata cost greatly exceed- 
ing that at which it could be sup- 
plied by our machinists in England. 
The prehibitory laws, however, 
against the exportation of machinery, 
precludes their having it from us, 
though they have no difficulty what- 
ever in obtaining models of all our 
improvements in cotton-spinning ; 
and these, if they be important 
enough to adopt, can immediately 
be procured from Alsace; but as 
they are without rivals as manufaec- 
turers in Piedmont, the proprietors 
at Pont are not eften induced to 
make sacrifices of old machinery to 
improvements in new. The esta- 
blishment, however, is conducted 
with much skill and enterprise, and 
I was interested in observing in such 


a place the formation of a new state 
of society. It has added to their 
comforts, by employment, and the 
pay for their industry; and it has 
increased their intelligence, though 
not much, perhaps, their morals. 
Every thing in the factory was shown 
to us; and embracing as this does 
the entire process of preparing cot- 
ton goods for the market, it was an 
interesting visit to my companion. 
In England the scale of manufacture 
is so enormous, that spinning, wea- 
ving, dyeing, and printing, employ 
different capital and separate esta- 
blishments. Here an hour's survey 
embraced all. 

Our object in arriving at Pont 
was to obtain information and as- 
sistance in crossing by the Col de 
Cegne to the Val d'Aosta; but our 
new and hospitable friends at the 
Fabrica would not let us off so 
easily. They informed us that the 
scenery of the Val d’Orca was not 
te be negleeted, and as we should 
not pass through it on our way to 
Cogne, promised to procure mules 
and a guide for the following day, 
to visit the Sealare of Cerisol, and 
in the mean time to make arrange- 
ments for our journey to the Val 
d’Aosta. We gladly placed our- 
selves in the hands of our friends. 

At the Fabrica we had an oppor- 
tunity of observing some of the ex- 
traordinary habits of the bouquetin, 
or ibex, of the Alps. This animal 
is now extremely rare; it haunts 
regions still higher and more se- 
eluded than those in which the cha- 
mois is found. In some of the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, and in the lofty 
ranges which sweep down from the 
Mont Iseran, especially those which 
flank the Val d’Orca, these ani- 
mals are sometimes seen; and a 
hunter who has been successful in 
the bouquetin, esteems a mere chas- 
seur of the chamois as the follower 
of a fox is in England regarded by 
the hunter of a tiger from the East. 
At the Fabrica was a young bouque- 
tin who came to the call of those 
whe earessed him. We saw him 
firet ona lofty ridge of a house, which 
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he ran along, and leaping down 
from point to point, in a few mo- 
ments came alongside of us. The 
dogs kept at an awful distance; and 
at a signal given to the bouquetin to 
attack them, they scampered off as 
quickly as possible. Our guide for 
the journey up the valley was di- 
rected to call at a particular house, 
to show us the skin and horns of one 
that had been lately shot by a hunter 
of the valley. 

In the evening after our return to 
the inn at Pont, where we decided 
upon remaining, though beds had 
been most hospitably offered to us 
at the Fabrica, our friends visited 
us to say, that all the arrangements 
for an early start up the valley in 
the morning, and a dinner at the 
Fabrica on our return, were made, 
and leaving us a supply of cigars, 
promised to meet us early. 

Before daylight we were roused 
by Matteo, a servant of Monsieur D., 
who filled at the Fabrica the sta- 
tion of illuminator of the works. The 
engineer of the oil-gas apparatus, 
Mat, was spruced out for the journey, 
to conduct the Due Anglesi up his 
valley, a commission of confidence 
of which he evidently felt the im- 

ortance. His jargon, a mixture of 

iedmontese and French, was in the 
proportion of nine to one of the for- 
mer; but this tithe of all that he 
uttered, enabled us to understand 
him to be a merry, intelligent, and 
communicative little fellow. He 
came to summon us to breakfast at 
the Fabrica, where mules were in 
readiness. Our friends proposed to 
ascend the valley as far as Locano 
with us. They were capitally mount- 
ed, and, as I observed, armed with 
pistols in their holsters. They said 
that there were some mauvais su- 
Jets in their neighbourhood, and 
they rarely stirred two miles from 
home unarmed. One of the first 
crosses that we passed marked the 
spot where there had been a death 
from murder, not accident, and the 
record on it asked for the prayers 
of all good Catholics. 

The general scenery in the valley 
is remarkably fine. The bold moun- 
tain forms in the lower ranges are 
richly clothed with forests, except 
where ge een burst through 
them. e passed many hamlets 


and usines, where, at a trifling cost 


in the erection of simple machinery, 
tilt-hammers and saws are worked 
by the streams, which flow down 
every lateral valley and furrow in 
the mountain side into the Orca. In 
passing a hamlet near Sparone, we 
observed what I am almost afraid 
to describe, lest it should be remem- 
bered as my great mushroom. But 
my companion will bear me out 
when | state, that at a peasant’s door, 
where fruit and vegetables were 
placed for sale, an enormous fungus, 
a variety of morel, was offered to us 
at so much per pound, which I could 
scarcely have carried. They are 
occasionally found in this neigh- 
bourhood in the chestnut forests, 
and sometimes exceed a hundred 
weight. It is called in Piedmontese 
a@ guarino. 

We passed through the village of 
Sparone, as the people were assem- 
bling for early mass. Our appear- 
ance excited much attention, but it 
was transient. We did not escape 
so well at Locano, where we were 
detained to have one of my mule’s 
shoes fixed, which had become loose. 
Here every inhabitant turned out to 
crowd about us, to stare at the 
strangers. 

Here Matteo received final direc- 
tions from his master, and our 
friends galloped back to keep an 
engagement made prior to our ar- 
rival. We pursued our course up 
the valley, which is not so pictu- 
tesque between Locano and No- 
vasca, as in the neighbourhood of 
Pont. There were, however, some 
fine points of view, where the snowy 
peaks of the ape dividing this 
valley from the Val Forno appeared 
over the lower mountains, and the 
enormous blocks fallen from these 
strewed the valley around us. Some- 
times, where such boulders had 
rested without reaching the little 

lains in the wider parts of the val- 
ey, these were rich in cultivation, 
and alternated the beautiful with 
the wild, as we ascended to Novasca. 
We did not fail to stop as directed 
at the village of Arsone, where Mat- 
teo took us to the house of M. de 
Sonetta, a respectable proprietor, to 
see the skin and horns of the bou- 
quetin recently killed by a hunter 
of the family. Each horn, round 
the curve, was nearly a yard long, 
and had thirteen rings upon it, 
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these are annual additions, which 
mark the age of the animal. 

We were surprised at the mise- 
rable, little poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of Novasca. In the maps, it 
is usually indicated as a larger place 
than Locano. The latter, however, 
is a little town, whilst the former is 
a hamlet of only three or four scat- 
tered houses, stuck in a nook in the 
valley, in the most wretched and 
sterile spot that could be found. It 
is proverbially miserable, for Mat- 
teo uttered upon seeing it— 


** Novasea, Novasca, 
Poco pane lungo tasca.”” 


Here we put up the mules, and 
the stock of provisions were con- 
fided to the master of a miserable 
osteria. Our kind friends had pro- 
visioned us well for the journey, 
knowing that nothing but bad wine 
and worse bread and cheese were 
to be had at Novasca—a piece of 
foresight of which we learnt the 
full value the moment we crept into 
the dark and dirty den, where two 
or three poor fellows were eating 
what they could get, with a content 
and relish which might have shamed 
our delicacy, though it could not 
remove our repugnance. 

By the time we reached Novasca, 
the wind was blowing fiercely in 
the mountains, and Matteo wisely 
thought that it would be better to 
reach the Scalare, about a league 
distant, as soon as possible, lest a 
change of weather should altogether 
prevent us, and to dine on our re- 
turn. We set off on foot. 

The scenery around Novasca is 
strikingly grand. Bare and torrent- 
worn rocks, and enormous boulders 
of granite, form the channel of a 
cataract, which is crossed by frail 
wooden bridges, placed from boul- 
der to boulder over a foaming tor- 
rent, which is forced to escape 
through their narrow channels. 
Before reaching these prodigious 
masses, the waters are seen in great 
volume gushing out of a deep rift 
in the bare mountain side, and 
spending its fury on the rocks, 
which it has denuded of all trace 
of soil or shrub. I scarcely recol- 
lect a cataract in the Alps so en- 
tirely and sublimely savage, Above 


and around the rocks whence these . 


waters flash into day are the scath- 


ed and glaciered summits of moun- 
tains, which are the haunts of the 
bouquetin, but these were only seen 
in occasional glimpses. Matteo 
shook his head upon observing 
that what we had thought were 
clouds in these high regions were 
tourmentes, whirlwinds which raise 
the snow in volumes like clouds, 
and are only at first to be distin- 
guished from them by the obser- 
vant mountaineer. He said that a 
fierce storm was raging above the 
Scalare, and whirling the snows 
about with a frightful violence. 

We soon came in sight of the 
deep ravine of the Scalare, or steps, 
by which the only path led to the 
village of Ceresol and the valley 
above, and soon after passing a littie 
valley on our right, we began to 
ascend the path or steps cut out of 
the rock on the left of the torrent, 
which led up through this fearful 
gorge in the mountain, and soon 
looked down the awful precipices 
below us, where the Orca in a,tor- 
tuous cataract was foaming and roare 
ing through the obstructions which 
retarded its descent into the lower 
valley. The path by which we as- 
cended was so cut out of perpendi- 
cular and even overbanging preci- 
pices, that it required care and 
stooping to avoid striking our heads 
against the rock above us, and thus 
precipitating ourselves over into the 
gulf below. 

Six or seven crosses fastened to 
crevices in the face of the rock suf- 
ficiently indicated the danger, but 
Matteo told us that five of these at 
least were believed to be records of 
the victims of a villain still living 
in a house which Mat pointed out 
to us in the little valley that we had 
just passed. 

The miscreant underwent severe 
examination at the time, and though 
no doubt whatever existed of his 
having been their murderer, the 
evidence did not affect his life. It 
was proved that he was the last per- 
son seen in the company of two of 
them, at different times, acting as 
their guide. It is believed that at 
the spot where the crosses are pla- 
ced he pushed his confiding victims 
over where a child might destroy a 
giant if for a moment he was un- 
guarded. 

The seene around us was almost 
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unparelleled for Alpine grandeur of 
its peculiar class. A narrow gorge 
of bare rock, its precipices overhang- 
ing the tortuous and deep channel 
where leapt and roared the torrent 
of the Orca, sometimes a clear sheet 
spread out over the ledge of an en- 
ormous rock. worn smooth by its 
action—thence compelled by an ob- 
structing mass to force its course 
unseen until issuing from where it 
found a passage, it daghed into the 
gulf below, falling a hundred feet 
into an abyss, and thence to fall 
again in successive cataracts, and to 
have its progress controlled by the 
enormous rocks which its own vio- 
lence had helped to place in its 
course. 

Long before we attained the sum- 
mit of the Scalare, we had been 
made sensible of the storm that 
raged above us—but on attaining the 
little plain which led to Ceresol, we 
found it impossible to make head 

ainst the violence of the wind, its 
piercing coldness compelled us to 
take shelter behind the rocks. 
Above us the glaciers were almost 
constantly obscured by the whirling 
of the snow in the tourraente— 
neither cloaks without, nor brandy 
within, enabled us to proceed. 
After an useless effort to sketch the 
scene above the Scalare, we com- 
menced a retreat, and left the jealous 
and inhospitable storm to the un- 
quiet possession of its own regions. 

In descending, by the advice of 
our careful guide, we kept close to 
the face of the rock, lest the gush- 
es of wind should hurry us forward 
into danger, but we safely reached 
the entrance to the little valley, and 
left our malediction with the mur- 
derer as we passed his dwelling. 
Matteo told us that the son of this 
man had fortunately married an ex- 
cellent wife, and that she had made 
him industrious and honest. 

Our descent even to the sterility 
of Novasca was a visit to Goshen 
compared to the gorge of the Sca- 
Jare—the darkness and even the dirt 
of the hostelrie were forgotten in 
the gladness of our feeling its shel- 
ter. The excellent fare and wine 
provided by our friends at Pont soon 
restored us, and after our refresh- 
ment we left an unusual feast in the 
fragments to our host and hie poor 
guests, who appear to have awaited 


our return vpon this speculation. 
We set out with as little delay as 
possible on our descent to Pont; it 
was dark, however, before we ar- 
rived there; the dinner-hour ap- 
pointed by our friends had long 
passed away; but their welcome 
and hospitality were not less, and 
they desired that we would leave the 
means of our proceeding on the next 
day to their arrangement. 

In the morning my companion de- 
cided upon hiring a char, to take him 
by the plains to Ivrea, and up the 
valley to the city of Aosta; he would 
thus have an opportunity of visit’r: 
nearly the whole of its course. Ha- 
oe him off, my friends from 
the Fabrica accompanied me to many 
of the beautiful points of view pre- 
sented by the sites of the old towers 
and the gardens on the mountain 
slopes, whence the most picturesque 
views are presented of Pont and its 
valleys, and from some points of the 
plains beyond the entrance to the 
narrow channel of the Orca. Going 
out of Pont to some fields where its 
fairs are held, we descended intoa 
quiet and beautiful glen, which re- 
minded me of retired spots in the 
valleys of my own beautiful county 
of Devon. Here Isaac Walton might 
have caught such trout as it never 
fell to his good fortune to entrap, 
and he might have reflected, and 
mused, and forgotten that he was in 
the immediate vicinity of the Alps. 

The Fabrica lies in the valley of 
the Soanna, near its confluence with 
the Orca. The view from some wild 
ground near it, of the Villa Nuova, as 
the village is called, in which it is 
situated, or rather which has sprung 
up around it, and now connects it 
with Pont, is very picturesque. 

Far beyond, the apparent head of 
the valley appeared, towering over 
a bright snowy peak, which they told 
me rose above the glaciers of Cogne, 
and which I should reach before the 
end of my day’sjourney. Afterramb- 
ling and sketching about Pont, we re- 
entered the Fabrica, where a mule was 
ready for me, and two men to be my 
companions in the mountains. M— 
had taken on my portmanteau with 
him in the char to Aosta; but the 
wine, poultry, fruit, &c., provided 
made a goodly packet behind my 
saddle: a hundred acts of kindness 
Were pressed upon me, until I was 
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glad to escape from added obliga- 
tions. My two guides, or guards, 
for a were armed as chasseurs, 
were Matteo Trocano, our guide to 
the Scalare, and Antonio Gearn, a ro- 
bust, independent looking fellow, 
the chief proprietor of the mules 
employed to bring the cotton from 
Genoa to the Fabrica. He had been 
selected from the establishment by 
my friends as a good mountaineer, 
who knew the rout to Cogne by 
Val Pra, the highest village in the 
valley, where a relation of his lived, 
at whose house I was to sleep. 
Each had good double-barrelled 
percussion guns, Gearn two dogs, 
and Mat a little cur. To my com- 
panions, devoted as all the men here 
are to the chase, the excursion was 
a holiday. 

We started about mid-day. De- 
scending into the Val Soanna, which 
led to Val Pra, we soon reached 
the banks of the river, which lay 
beneath enormous precipices; then 
passing some large quarries, we 
wound our way up through a mag- 
nificent forest of chestnut.trees, for 
the precipitous sides of the dark and 
deep ravine prevented our ascend- 
ing farther by the immediate banks 
of the river. The steep path through 
the forest often fearfully overhung 
the ravine below ; but the trees often 
intercepted the most striking views 
of the deep valley of the Soanna, its 
lofty rocks and dark forests, the old 
towers of Pont at its junction with 
the Orca, and the plains at the ter- 
mination of the mountain bounda- 
ries of the valley. 

The first village that we reached 
was Ingria. Above it, on the left, 
the Val Campea, which leads direct- 
ly to the glaciers of Cogne, opened 
tous. It is a shorter but more dif- 
ficult route to Cogne than that which 
we took, and passes abové Ingria, 
ee by the single village of Campig- 
ia. 

From Ingria we crossed a bridge 
in a striking situation, to ascend the 
valley to Ronco, the principal town 
in the Val Soanna. The road lay 
through fine mountain scenery, rich 
meadows, and well-cultivated fields. 
Here I met a great number of Car- 
bonari, bearing enormous loads of 
charcoal on their heads. They were 
descending from the high forests in 
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the mountains to the ravines in the 
valley. Many of them were women 
and boys; their forms robust but 
ugly, and their costume hideous. 
They wore boots peculiar to their 
valley, made of very coarse, thick 
woollen cloth, fastened tight round 
the ancle, but so wide across the 
toes, that they bore to the ancle the 
spread aud proportion of the foot of 
aduck. Yet the wearers stepped 
firmly in them, and Gearn said that 
in the winter they served as snow 
shoes, and were found most useful 
in these high valleys. At Ronco we 
rested and refreshed at a tolerable 
osteria. A little further up the val- 
ley, beyond the hamlet of Bosco del 
Ronco, we saw the effects of a very 
recent slip or eboullement of the 
mountain which on the left flanked 
the valley. Only a few weeks since, 
an enormous mass of rock fell from 
the mountain side. The place 
whence it had detached itself was 
as bare and fresh as if it had occur- 
red within twenty-four hours. Its 
destructive course could be tracéd 
down the forest, through which it 
had swept a clear path, and torn its 
way over the fields, and across the 
road, which it destroyed. The pea- 
sants, however, had already restored 
a path. Some thousands of tons of 
vast rocks, which had rested in their 
frightful course, strewed the fields 
beyond and around the road which 
we travelled. The possibility of 
such another dislodgement happen- 
ing whilst we Were en route, was a 
thought to make us shudder as we 
passed through this scene of terror, 
which we scarcely talked about un- 
til we had safely passed the debris. 

Before we arrived at the next vil- 
lage, Cardonera, we imet the curé 
in the road, reading. His dress was 
not that of a peasant, but something 
worse, ahd apparently more pover- 
ty-stticken. His coat seemed to 
belong to his parish and not to him- 
self, and that it had served its curés 
through many an age. Originally it 
might have been black, but not an 
inch of the clerical colour could now 
be detected amidst its stains and 
patches. Thete was something in 
the cut of his hat which belonged to 
the church. His looks spoke vo- 
lumes for his parishioners’ poverty 
or his own meanness, 
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Our ascent from one village or 
hamlet to another was often rapid. 
Day began to close upon us at Pe- 
ney, the last where a bush hung out 
to announce the sale of wine to the 
traveller. We stopped to take some, 
and were soon surrounded by the 
villagers. To many of them my 
guides were known, and I found that 
Gearn had the reputation of a wag 
to sustain. The inhabitants of this 
commune appeared to be better and 
richer than some of those which we 
had passed further down the valley. 

On leaving Peney, the path which 
we ascended was steep, rugged, and 
amidst wild and dreary scenery, of 
which the savage effects were in- 
creased by approaching darkness, 
especially where the towering pine 
forests hung in undefined distance 
above us. At length we emerged 
into the little meadowed plain of 
Val Pra, where we were to halt, in 
the last and highest constantly-inha- 
bited village in the valley. We soon 
reached it, at the further extremity 
of the plain. Our visit created much 
surprise, but the kindest anxiety was 
shown to receive us in the best way 
it was in the power of our host to 
exhibit his welcome. Brushwood 
of rhododendron soon made a bla- 
zing fire, but the smoke it produced, 
in a black den about ten feet by 
eight, was almost insufferable. 

he abundance provided by my 
kind friends at Pont was most wel- 
come; but tea, again made in a pip- 
kin, was to me the most refreshing 
and delicious part of the repast. 
Matteo was my chamberlain, and 
undertook to see a bed prepared for 
me. It was of the coarsest mate- 
rials, but very clean. Mat also as- 
sumed the duties of valet de cham. 
and guard, and promised to call me 
before break of day. 

We were ready to start with the 
earliest dawn. The air was keen, 
the morning fresh, and beautiful, and 
silent. The last is a characteristic 
which, when the season is fine and 
the day tranquil, in these high re- 
gions rarely fails to make a strong 
boon greene upon the traveller. There 
had been a sharp frost, the meadows 
were covered with its hoar, and the 
canals by which they were irrigated 
were fringed with icicles. But I 
scarcely ever remember to have felt 
my spirits more buoyant and elastic. 


It was a state of life, and feeling, 
and excitement, that seemed to be 
rather artificial than natural. But 
though this was a place where the 
world and its passions might have 
been forgotten, I had brought a part 
of the world with me to exhibit 
them here. Gearn, when I first met 
him in the morning, was in a state of 
fury ; his dogs had been tied up, and 
coupled, for better security, but it 
seemed that, on letting them out 
early in the morning, they had agreed 
to run back to Pont for their break- 
fasts, instead of up the mountains 
for game. After a fruitless search, 
we learnt from a peasant, who had 
come up from Peney at this early 
hour, that he had met the attached 
friends in full course down the val- 
ley, and, by way of making a climax 
to Gearn’s fury, told him that a 
party of four chasseurs were before 
us in the mountains this morning. 
No lord of a manor, whose day’s 
sport had been spoilt by a gang of 
poachers, ever gave vent to more 
violence. Gearn cursed the dogs— 
his rivals—the journey, and, of 
course, I had a share of his mut- 
tered maledictions. Poor little Mat, 
who was terrified at the giant’s rage, 
tried the soothing system. It failed. 
He offered the services of his own 
dog—the dog was d——d. Whilst 
this exhibition was in progress, we 
were losing time. At last, however, 
Gearn’s fury subsided to sulks, and 
we set out, leaving the roof of the 
kind old Giuseppe Danna, who gave 
me his name for the benefit of fu- 
ture travellers—and his own. Gearn 
went on muttering—Mat, as usual, 
was soon in capital spirits—a gun 
fired in the forest, on the opposite 
side of the valley, the favourite 
hunting-ground of Gearn, for a mo- 
ment renewed his vexation, espe- 
cially when he saw and recognised 
some of the party. Matteo, how- 
ever, with admirable tact, told a ri- 
diculous story of one of them, which 
extorted the first grin displayed this 
morning by the hard features of 
Gearn, and he followed up the effect 
by putting him in possession of some 
scandalous anecdotes, which Gearn 
treasured, as a means of revenging 
his disappointed feelings. We saw, 
too, that our rivals were not likely to 
precede our line of march; and at 
length Gearn, getting into better hu- 
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mour, tried to excuse his violence, 
by observing, that, as he rarely got 
a holyday, he was vexed that so 
many things concurred to spoil his 
pleasure. 

Leaving the little plain of Val Pra, 
we soon began to ascend the open 
mountain side, above the line of ve- 
getation of firs and larches, and in 
about an hour reached some chaléts, 
near the highest pasturages of these 
mountains. Thence our path be- 
came rugged and difficult. Sudden- 
ly Mat’s cur raised a covey of ptar- 
migan, but in so unsport-dog-like a 
way, that he nearly got the contents 
of one of Gearn’s barrels for his pains. 
I seized the animal, and tied him to 
a rock, whilst my chasseurs pursued 
the covey round the brow of a ridge. 
In a few moments, two reports were 
heard, and shortly after a brace of 
these fine birds were brought to me. 
My companions would have follow- 
ed up the covey, but, with our long 
day’s journey before us, they feared 
the loss of so much time. During 
our ascent, however, we got another 
shot. 

The difficulties of our path in- 
creased, and as I had for some time 


dismounted; the management of the 
mule was left to Gearn, to get it 
across a torrent ina ravine—no easy 
affair. Having passed it, however, 


he soon after rejoined us. Matteo 
pointed out to me the adif of a sil- 
ver mine on the mountain side above 
us, on the left. It had been unsuc- 
cessfully worked, and was now 
abandoned. Mat accompanied me 
to examine it. We descended with 
some difficulty into a large excava- 
tion, where the miners had endea- 
voured to work the lode, and thence 
found our way out through the adit. 
The vein had not been. found rich 
enough to pay for working, and the 
whole affair had the appearance of 
an experiment only. I detached and 
brought away some specimens. 
Soon after leaving this mine, we 
saw, on looking back, the great chain 
of the Alps beginning to appear 
above the intermediate boundaries 
of the Val d’ Orca. The Val Soanno 
could be seen below us, down to 
Cordonera. I had been led, by a 
letter from the Comte de B., to ex- 
pect such a scene, and climbed im- 
patiently to the summit, only resting 
occasionally to look back on the glo- 
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rious view presented in this direce 
tion, and which expanded as I rose 
higher. Atlength the plain of Pied- 
mont appeared, stretched out below 
me, the hill of the Superba rising 
like an island out of it. Turin was 
distinctly seen, and beyond, with the 
outlines of its mountains cutting the 
sky, but with their bases undistin- 
guishable in the plain, lay the great 
chain of the Alps, with Monte Viso, 
its finest feature in the view, sub- 
siding in the haze and distance to- 
wards the Apennines. Though too 
vast for any pictorial representation, 
the great features of this extraordi- 
nary scene were more picturesque 
than the plains, as they are seen 
from either the pass of the Col de 
Viso or the Lautaret. But the ex- 
citement given by a scene so stu- 
pendous was capable of increase 
even here, for which I was not at 
all prepared. On attaining the actual 
summit of this pass—the Col de 
Reale—I looked out on the other 
side of the Col upon forms more glo- 
ricus, and mountains more vast; the 
entire mass of Monte Rosa lay be- 
fore me from the pass and mountain 
of the Cervin, to the Col de Val 
Dobbia—every peak, every glacier, 
every valley, was spread out like a 
map upon which I could trace my 
previous journeys across those parts 
of the great chain. The Col de 
Reale must have a considerable ele- 
vation, for I could look over the in- 
termediate mountains which bound- 
ed the opposite side of the Val Cham- 
porcher, above which I now stood, 
and see all the glaciers and their ter- 
minations in the great valleys of the 
Challant and the Lesa, which fur- 
rowed the sides of the glorious 
Monte Rosa. High above every 
peak, which was distinctly seen, a 
silvery sheet of cloud rested like a 
canopy along and over the. whole 
mass, but presenting an effect of sin- 
gular beauty which I never had ob- 
served before in the Alps. So much 
light was reflected from the snows 
and glaciers of Monte Rosa, that the 
under pes of the cloud was beauti- 
fully lit up, yet the cloud was so 
high as not to cast shadows on any 
of the peaks. 

It was difficult to get away from 
such a spot. In making a panoramic 
sketch as I turned round, I had in. 
succession the plains of Piedmont, | 
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with the Maritime, the Cotlian Alps, 
and the grandest features of those of 
the Pennine in the peaks of the Cer- 
vin and the Monte Rosa. 

My guides, however, feared a 
chill from the keen air as it blew up 
the Valley of Champorcher. We 
began our descent by an easy slope 
over a little snow, and soon reached 
some pasturages near a small lake. 
On its borders I had hoped to rest, 
but Gearn advised us to pass another 
ridge, and rest in a lateral valley 
of the Champorcher. We crossed 
therefore the Col de la Rice, and 
descended a steep pasturage to the 
bank of a torrent near to where it 
issued from a vast glacier. Here 
we rested on a delicious turf, and 
having turned the mule loose, sat 
down to a feed in a place which, 
from it wildness, reminded me of an 
old spot of alpine rest and refresh- 
ment under the Col de la Seigne. 

Whilst Gearn was getting the pro- 
vender arranged on the sward, Mat- 
teo, roused by the s/fle of a chamois, 
skulked with his gun round the brow 
of the mountain; he was a very short 
time absent, but he came back ont 
of humour, he had seen the chamois, 
and might have crawled near enough 
to get a shot had not a shepherd boy, 
driving out his flock to pasturage, 
disturbed the animal, which in- 
stantly ran off to its retreat above 
the glacier, to the great vexation of 
the disappointed Matteo. 

Mountain air and keen appetites 
would have made less delicieus fare 
than my kind friends had provided 
most welcome. 

After an hour’s rest we started 
refreshed, crossed the torrent, and 
began our ascent to the Col de Pon- 
ton. On looking back we saw the 
course of the valley which would 
have led us in five or six hours to 
Bard, in the Val d’ Aosta; and across 
the valley, beyond the chalets of 
Dondoney, we saw a fnoutitain pass 
which led to Virrex by the Val 
Camp de Pra. 

The ascent of the Col de Ponton 
was merely the passage of a tidge 
which subsided into the deep valley 
on our right, beyond it we continued 
a long dreary and sterile ascent, 
strewn with vast blocks which had 


fallen from the range of mountains 


on our left, which we skirted, At 


— we flanked an enormous mass, 
and came upon a scene of strikingly 
savage character, composed of black 
and scathed precipices or glaciers, 
cutting against the blue sky, and sub- 
siding therice to the borders of a 
large lake, or rather of three lakes 
formed by their meetings. We 
skirted the borders of the lakes, and 
passed a chapel which had been 
erected in these solitudes, probably 
the pious ex voto of some traveller 
who had escaped in this wilderness 
some great danger. Gearn went 
and knelt at the oratory, and paid 
his devotion to Notre Dame. 

From these lakes we saw high 
above, and very distant from us, the 
last mountain pass in our day’s la- 
bour, the Fenétre de Cogne : it ap- 
peared like a deep notch in the crest 
of the mountain. Between the lake 
and the foot of the last ascent some 
more ptarmagan were killed, but we 
were disappointed in not finding 
chamois in these their common 
haunts. Gearn did not cease the 
whole day to regret the absence of 
his dogs. The ground between the 
lakes and the Fenétre was very dif- 
ficult. Steep, rugged, and often in- 
secure, the poor mule, even without 
a burden, got on with great difficul- 
ty; and it was only after a long and 
fatiguing climb that we attained the 
crest of this extraordinary passage, 
and looked down upon the high pas- 
turages of the Val de Cogne. The 
descent was even more difficult than 
the ascent, and it required all the 
courage and skill of my guides to 
lead down the mule in safety. This 
was at length accomplished, and ha- 
ving reached a safe place, and one 
convenient for rest, we drank our 
last bottle of delicious hermitage to 
my kind friends at Pont. 

From the spot upon which we 
rested the surrounding scene was 
mofe cheerful than that on the other 
side of the Fenétre. Though objects 
of exceeding grandeur were not 
wanting to the sublimity of our view, 
on our left were the glaciers which 
we should have traversed if we had 
ascended by the Val Campea, and 
crossed the Col de Cogne. My guides 
said that the glaciers presented a 
little difficulty, but no danger, in the 
opinion of mountaineers; and 4s 
they should gain six or seven hours 
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by returning that way, they would 
try to get the mule over those glae 
ciers to Campiglia. 

Far beyond us, and bounding the 
valley of Cogne on the opposite side, 
rose the stupendous mountains of 
the Grand Paradis—their fine forms, 
superbly dressed in snows and gla- 
ciers, presented a magnificent Al- 
pine picture. 

We soon reached the rich pas- 
turages of Chavanes, at the head of 
the Val de Cogne. Numerous flocks 
and herds surrounded the chalets, 
and as we rapidly descended from 
one Alp or pasturage to another, 
Gearn and Matteo missed no oppor- 
tunity of increasing the bag of game ; 
in fact, as they had passed al! risk 
of detention from change of wea- 
ther or being benighted, they pur- 
sued their game keenly, and left me 
to go on alone. I soon got out of 
their sight and hearing, and had a 
fair chance of wandering for the 
night in the mountains, for the nu- 
merous ramifications of the cattle 
paths bewildered me. After passing 
some chaléts and crossing a torrent, 
I waited nearly an hour before they 
appeared. In the fear that I had 
taken the wrong side of the valley, 
I had fired my pistols as a signal. 
This helped me; they soon came in 
sight, with additions to their stock 
of game, and excuses for the delay. 

From this place the descent to 
Cogne was very grand, as it wound 
round the mountain side high above 
the torrent; we at length reached 
what appeared to be an immense 
dike, several hundred feet high, 
which blocked up the valley. This 
turned the torrent to the other side, 
where it escaped through a black 
gorge in the embankment, which 
seemed to have been formed across 
the valley by some great eboule- 
ment. A steep path led down to 
the little plain of Cogne. On our 
descent we saw across the valley on 
our left the immense glaciers of the 
Grand Paradis streaming into the 
lateral valley of Vermiana. 

On our approach to Cogne, I was 
struck by the appearance of a great 
quantity of iron-ore heaped up on 
the road side, which was here of 
good breadth, and kept in tolerable 
condition. On the opposite side of 
the valley in a mountain ie & mass 
of iron ore, celebrated for its extra- 
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ordinary richnées. The mines are 
worked at a great height in the 
mountain side, and I was surprised 
at the laborious mode adopted for 
bringing the ore down into the val- 
ley, thence to be taken to the foun- 
deries and forges. Zig-zag paths are 
made from the adits, upon which 
barrows on sledges are placed, filled 
with the ore, and in succession are 
pushed off by a conductor. When 
the sliding barrow bas acquired suffi- 
cient impetus down the inclined 
plane forming each line of the zig- 
zag descent, the man who directs it 
leaps adroitly into the barrow and 
descends with it, and before the load 
has acquired an uncontrollable velo- 
city, it is brought up by a bank at 
each angle of the zig-zag path or 
slide. The conductor then gets out, 
turns the barrow in the direction of 
the next slide, pushes it forward, 
and again, while it is in motion, 
leaps in, and is taken down to the 
next angle ;—and thus, in a series of 
turns, at last reaches the bottom, in 
the valley. The men, it appears, 
have to walk up the mountain again, 
and drag up their empty slides. I 
never saw power so much imisaps 
plied or wasted. 

When we arrived at Cogne, we 
found it difficult to get access to the 
ouly inn in the miserable place. We 
heard people within the house, but 
they refused for half-an-hour to pay 
any attention to our knocking. We 
were victims to some domestic 
broil. At length the host came 
from the fields, and bullied his 
household for having kept us with- 
out so long. We should not, per- 
haps, have been so impatient if: we 
could have foreseen our introduction 
to one of the filthiest dens I ever be- 
held; It Was a lotig, but in propor- 
tion, véry fartow chamber, which 
was to be the salle & manger aid my 
bed-room—the Cheese and onidn 
parings of half a century were rot- 
ting on the floorthe blankets 
(there were no sheets) were black 
with dirt and fleas. Mat and Gearn 
wasted their breath in a blow-up, but 
there was no better accommodation 
to be had in this the principal inn in 
the principal village or town of the 
commune. Expecting tolerable a¢- 
commodation at Cogne, we had nut 
put ourselves upon short allowance 
With our provender, but it was for 
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tunate that we brought our game 
with us, or I might have been puzzled 
for a supper. My two active com- 
panions turned cooks, Gearn cut 
up and stewed a brace of the ptar- 
migan, and Mat, who had a great 
reputation as a maker of polenta, 
initiated me into the art and mystery 
of making this universal dish among 
the peasantry of Piedmont. The 
flour of Indian corn was put into a 
deep frying-pan, with water, salt, 
and butter, and kept well stirred to 
prevent its burning—for some time 
it had the consistence of hasty-pud- 
ding, but suddenly thickening, it 
was turned out in a solid state into 
a dish. With a hearty appetite, 
which the vile room we were in 
could not affect, I made an excellent 
supper—and thought, that, wrapt up 
in my India-rubber cloak, I might 
defy the dirt of the bed and puzzle 
the fleas. But it was a piece of pre- 
sumption. A million avengers got 
inside the cloak from above and be- 
low; for “ where there is a will,” 
says the proverb, “ there is a way,” 
and not even the fatigue of the day’s 
journey could obtain forgetfulness 
for twenty minutes together. 

About four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, inable to endure my place of 
torment, I got up and looked out— 
but with utter astonishment—upon 
the scene of the preceding evening 
—it was entirely covered with snow ! 
which was still thickly falling. It 
rested three or four inches deep. 
Last evening was as fine and pro- 
mising for its successor as I ever 
saw a day close. To start in such 
weather was impossible. I there- 
fore did not disturb my guides. In 
about an hour Matteo came to me 
full of grief at the change—he, how- 
ever, was refreshed, the happy 
knaves had been in possession of the 
hay-loft, and slept soundly—how I 
envied them! About six it cleared 
off a little, and I decided upon 
starting, in the belief that we should 
descend into fine weather in the 
valleys below, and, after settling 
with an extravagant host for sour 
wine and filthy accommodation, we 
crossed the little plain of Cogne, 
now covered with snow. At its 
further extremity were numerous 
buildings where the ore is smelted, 
and usines where the iron is drawn 
under tilt-hammers into bars and 
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rods for the thousand purposes em- 
ployed by workers in the metal for 
edge-tools, nails, &c. Here every 
little stream carries its wheel and 


tilt, and water, which costs nothing 


from its abundance, is pressed into 
the service of the poorest artisan. 

The valley below Cogne is very 
narrow—there are few plains culti- 
vated, and the sides of the moun- 
tains which bound them are preci- 
pitous. It has been an affair of much 
expense and difficulty to form a 
road and preserve it, to facilitate 
the intercourse between the Val 
d’Aosta and the mines and usines in 
the Val de Cogne. A tolerable one, 
however, has been made at the cost 
of two brothers, iron-masters, who 
have taken care also to record it by 
an inscription cut on the tabulated 
face of a rock, in which they have 
not failed to praise themselves and 
their undertaking in such terms as 
they, being the judges of its import- 
ance, and evidently thinking it second 
only to the Simplon, considered that 
it deserved. It was too important to 
be put in the vulgar tongue, so that 
a Latin inscription, and a classical 
quotation, have misled some author 
to describe it as one of the Roman 
works in the valley, which preserves 
the names of the brothers who 
formed this road—during the em- 
pire! 

The road isin many places carried 
along the mountain side at a great 
elevation above the torrent. I do not 
temember any other Alpine valley 
which in this particular rivals the 
fearful path of the Val de Cogne. 
In many places the guards to protect 
ponererre from falling over are so 
ragile, and the depth so terrific to 


which they would evidently be pre- 
cipitated in the event of an accident, 
that it requires some nerve not to 


shudder in such places. Opposite 
to one of these, where, after the road 
has followed the sinuosities of the 
mountain side into a ravine, it emer- 
ges again, and rises to an overhang- 
ing point above the valley, I saw a 
slide, upon which they were at work, 
discharging timber from the forests 
above the precipices. Each of the 
two trees which I saw descend were 
dashed to pieces, and worthless, 
except for firewood ; the slide is so 
steep, and depth so great, that few 
can reach the torrent unbroken. 
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Still ascending, the road appeared 
to me to rise at least 2000 feet above 
the river; the depth below the eye 
of the traveller was awful. A village 
was pointed out to me deep in the 
valley, where a white line appeared 
at right angles with the course of 
the valley, which I was told was the 
top of an aqueduct, a Roman work, 
spanning a deep ravine. The Romans 
have all extraordinary works attri- 
buted to them in the Val d’ Aosta, as 
there are to Lesdiguieres in Dau- 
phiny, and to the Devil every where 
else. 

Here the termination of the Val 
de Cogne is seen at its junction with 
the Val d’Aosta. We saw a path be- 
low, leading on the left bank of the 
torrent from the village with the 
aqueduct to Villeneuve, in the Val 
d’Aosta. Here my chasseurs had 
their last sport. Matteo’s cur, whose 
master had often boasted, that 
though he failed at a pheasant he was 
good at a hare, yelped, and put up 
one, which crossed the path before 
us ;—both fired and missed, and then 
grambled and blamed each other. 

The first view into the Val d’ Aosta 
was strikingly beautiful, particularly 


where, after flanking a mountain on 
our right,—we looked down upon 
the city of Aosta, still two hours’ dis- 


tant. The luxuriant richness of the 
valley, the fields, the vineyards, the 
forests, the river,—the villages and 
villas studding the plain—and slopes 
of the valley—and the lofty and 
snow-capt summits of the mountains 
which bound it, formed a coup 
d’eil rerely surpassed. In descend- 
ing, we went through the court of 
the chateau of Aimavilla, a seat of 
the Contessa di Rocca, a structure, 
built in worse taste and more ugli- 
ness than any Cockney effort at castle 
building within ten miles of London. 
It was miserably out of character as 
contrasted with the yet habitable 
chateauxs of the valley ; and, amidst 
such a scene of beauty, it was a de- 
formity in the landscape. 

The clouds still hung about the 
summits of the mountains which we 
had left, though we had, as I ex- 
pected, descended into fine weather. 
The heat in the Val d’ Aosta was ex- 
cessive,—a rather sudden contrast 
to the snow to which we had been 
cugonet in the morning. I was de- 
lighted to see vines again; some 


_an invitation from the owners. 


of the grapes were ripe and good, 
and we gave our judgment upon 
them after trial without waiting for 
Our 
course lay down the right bank of 
the Doire, until we were opposite 
Aosta, where we crossed the river 
and reached the city. Here I had 
the pleasure of again meeting my 
friend, who had arrived safe and 
well the night before at the most 
comfortable inn in the place, the 
Ecu de Valais. My old guide, Jean 
Garda, at whose house he had stop- 
ped at Verrex, on his way up the 
valley, had driven my friend to 
Aosta, in order to have, as he said, 
the pleasure of seeing me. Jean is 
now become a great man; he is esta- 
blished in the best inn in Verrex, 
La Couronne; he now rents exten- 
sive forests in the valley of Cham- 
porcher, where he employs Carbo- 
nari to prepare charcoal for the 
founderies and forges of the valley. 
But Jean had a /ee¢/e business as well 
as friendship to induce him to visit 
Aosta; it was not entirely to meet 
me that he came,—he wanted also 
to buy some mules in the fair, to be 
held on next day, for his charcoal 
burners. 1 was heartily glad, how- 
ever, to see him, and to be remem- 
bered by him kindly. 

Here my guides, Matteo and 
Gearn, left me, with a note to their 
master in praise of their zeal and 
fidelity ; and I shall long remember 
the amusing, light-hearted com- 
panionship of the faithful Matteo 
Trocano, my friend; and I reserved 
a brace of ptarmigan for our supper, 
and sent the rest to Pont. The heavy 
fall of snow in the mountains had 
altered the determination of my 
guides; they returned to Pont by 
Ivrea and the plains. We spent the 
remainder of the day in visiting the 
Roman remains of Aosta—in exam- 
ining a rude mosaic lately discovered 
in a stable; and some frescoes of 
the early Italian school in a smith’s 
shop, which had formerly been part 
of the cloisters of a monastery. 

Inoticed with pleasure an improve- 
ment in the appearnce of the people 
of Aédsta, in cleanliness and health, 
since my former visit—peace and 
more intercourse with the world had- 
produced these benefits. 

The comforts of so excellent an 
inn as the Ecu de Valais was greatly. 
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enhanced in my estimation by their 
contrasts with the adventures of the 
last two nights, especially at Cogne. 

It was necessary to have our pass- 

rts visited at Aosta— my friend 

d already obtained the signatures 
of the authorities to his—but un- 
expected difficulties were thrown in 
my way by the officer who chose 
to question my coming by the Val 
de Cogne, instead of going round 
by Ivrea with my friend. The 
‘* brief authority man” chose to con- 
sider my proceedings as very suspi- 
cious; I could not make him under- 
stand that any person living, and in 
his senses, could for pleasure cross 
the mountains, while there was a 
good road to goround by the plains. 

insisted upon seeing the command- 
ant. This was refused; asa last re- 
source, I put the letter I had receiv- 
ed at Lanslibourg into the man’s 
hand. It contained an invitation to 


visit the chief magistrate of Turin. 
Great names go a great way with lit- 
tle men—I was desired to leave my 
passport and call again, but in less 
than an hour the passport was 
brought to me obsequiously by the 


very person who had discovered so 
much to suspect in my proceedings. 

The following morning the moun- 
tains around us, especially in the 
direction of the Cogne, were con- 
cealed by clouds, and gave so little 
hope of a fine day for our journey 
across the Great Saint Bernard, that 
we waited longer than was prudent, 
before we decided upon leaving 
Aosta. We started, however, for 
Saint Remy in a char, desirous, if 
we could accomplish it, of getting 
to the hospice early enough to dine 
with the monks at their customary 
hour of twelve. 

On our reaching St Remy, there 
remained just time enough for this. 
We engaged a mule for our baggage, 
which was to follow us immediate- 
ly, and after taking a glass of wine 
started. Mine hostess at St Remy 
had offered to me the use of an al- 
penstock, a traveller's pole, spiked 
with iron, which is used by meoun- 
taineers. It had been left below by 
one of the brethren of the hospice. 
He would be glad, she said, to re- 
ceive it again, and it would be use- 
ful to me. Since my last visit to 
St Remy, a new building was ia the 
couree of erection for a good ian. 


When finished, it will be a most de- 
sirable resting-place for travellers 
who cross the Great St Bernard. 
We walked on briskly to the Vache- 
rie, where we found that much snow 
had recently fallen, and accumu- 
lated in the hollows—clouds hung 
on the peaks, threatening the fall of 
more. The wind was rising, and 
we had reason to fear tourmentes. 

These appearances induced us to 
pause, and consider whether it would 
not be better, ia order to gain time, 
and reach the hospice sooner, to at- 
tempt a short cut directly up to the 
cross, which we saw above us, at 
the entrance to the_plain of the hos- 
pice, and thus avoid the long detour 
by the road round the Vacherie. 
We agreed upon the short cut, espe- 
cially as there was something like 
adventure in it. Off we set, but seon 
found that the snow became deeper 
in the interstices of the rocks and 
stones, which strew the slope from 
the Montmort tothe Vacherie ; and 
often, in stepping from a stone, or 
stepping upon what appeared to be 
slightly covered, we sunk to the 
knees. These difficulties increased 
with the increasing depth of the 
snow as we ascended. At length 
my companion, whe was a-head, 
kept his course so far to the left, 
that I became alarmed, for in that 
direction Jay the ravines which had 
so nearly proved fatal to a compa- 
nion of mine in 1826. I called out. 
He attended to my caution, and 
following the course which I took, 
approached the precipices of Mont 
Mort, which, at the commencement 
of our short cut, appeared to pre- 
sent no difficulties. It seemed, in 
ascending, to be easy to climb round 
them, and gain the ravine beneath 
the eross, whence issues the stream 
from the lake of the Great St Ber- 
nard. 

After attaining a considerable 
height, in rounding the precipices 
which I thought would lead us to 
the ravine, | was suddenly brought 
up. I found it impossible to ad- 
vance. I paused to reconnoitre in 
amost unenviable situation—snow 
was falling around us, and already it 
was difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to distinguish the ground below us 
which we had left. We already 

ceived that we should lose time 

our adventure. The mule laden 
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with our baggage we sometimes 
caught a.glimpse of, and saw that it 
would reach the cross before us, by 
the road which it would have been 
wise in us to have kept. I now saw 
that our only chance of reaching the 
cross this way was to climb still 
higher, and make an attempt to reach 
a ledge, which I saw far above us. 
My anxiety about my friend, whom 
I had led into this difficulty, can 
only be imagined by one who has 
known such peril. 1 feared that his 
head would not be steady enough 
to bear the situations to which we 
must now be exposed ; for we could 
not, without almost certain destruc- 
tion, retrace our steps. A moun- 
taineer, like a sailor, finds “ one 
par of hands worth two pair of 
eels.” By placing our hands firm- 
ly, we could climb ; but the weight 
of the body, in descending, if it 
displaced what the foot might step 
upon, would hurl us over the preci- 
pice. I was cautious not to alarm 
him, and advised him to follow in 
my steps, and that where my great- 
er weight had passed safely, he 
might with confidence trust him- 
self. The snow began to fall thick- 
ly. My friend asked for the brandy- 
flask—it had been unfortunately left 
with the baggage on the mule. No 
time was now to be lost, I began to 
climb, and we soon reached the 
ledge. The foot was never advan- 
ced until the hand, driven through 
the snow, to search for grass or 
rock to grip, bad found a secure 
hold; and sometimes this was the 
result of several essays. Here, 
however, was our greatest danger 
and difficulty. Leaning against the 
side of the precipices, and standing 
upon the nearly vertical edges of 
the slaty structure of the rock, not 
broader than my hand, it was ne- 
cessary to descend abruptly nearly 
three feet to a place, if attained, of 
reater security, and which evi- 
ently led to the only way by which 
we could advance to the cross. In 
attempting to plant my pole, it 
slipt from my hand, and with hor- 
ror I saw it. dash below, and in a 
few moments reappear from the 
base of the precipice, which we 
could not see, and thence dartin 
over and through the slopes onl 
ridges of snow, in another instant 
was lost, My friend says that he 
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heard me mutter, “ It is all over 
with us now.” I was not conscious 
that I had given utterance to these 
words, though I was fully sensible 
of the immediate danger ; for I was 
on my fend lest I should for an 
instant discourage him. He had a 
stick, which, as I was taking the 
lead, he passed onto me. I reached 
the lower ledge in safety; he fol- 
lowed me. Here we saw our way 
with more confidence. Still it was 
necessary to climb higher; but we 
had a more secure footing, and soon 
we were able to scramble on our 
hands and knees, and at length 
ratefully felt that we were safe. 
t was no exploit to boast of, for we 
had no business there. We now 
found that we had attained a greater 
height than the cross, and we had 
to descend to the ravine above 
which it is placed. This, after 
crossing a deep bed of snow, we at 
last accomplished, waded through 
the torrent, and gained the path to 
the hospice, which we now saw be- 
fore us. We were an hour later 
than our luggage, and nearly two 
after the dinner, to partake of which 
we had made this dangerous short 
cut, 

Some itinerant musicians crossing 
into the Valais were ascending from 
the Vacherie, and had watched us 
for some time with great anxiety, 
and when we joined them, congra- 
tulated us on ourescape. Afier we 
had reached the road, I saw that the 
snow which formerly concealed the 
ravines, and so nearly proved fatal 
to my companion in 1826, had en- 
tirely disappeared—so great are the 
changes effected by a succession of 
severe or mild seasons in the snows 
of these regions. 

At the hospice we were received 
by M. Barras, the Clavandier, with 
his wonted kindness. We changed 
our thoroughly soaked shoes and 
stockings, which were sent to dry 
whilst we roved about the hospice— 
visiting the chapel and the library. 
A dinner was soon got ready for us, 
which I welcomed, but my friend 
had lost his appetite ; he had been 
too deeply impressed with a sense 
of the danger to which we had been 
exposed. After taking our refresh- 
ment we visited the museum of the 

I saw only one addition of 
interest, a votive tablet which had 
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lately been found on the site of the 
ancient temple of Jupiter, upon it 
the word Pennina was written, 
not with the dipthong @ in Paina, 
the way in which upon most of them 
it is spelt, and from which circum- 
stance, some authors have conjec- 
tured that Hannibal with the Peni 
(Carthagenians) had crossed the 
Alps into Italy by the Great Saint 
Bernard. 

M. Barras’s opinion of the weather 
was so unfavourable, that we de- 
termined to descend to Liddes for 
the chance of its being finer in the 
valleys than there was any probabi- 
lity of its becoming in the mountains, 
at least for some time. So unpro- 
mising were appearances, that he 
thought the fine season had broken 
up, though it was yet early in Sep- 
tember. After a glass of the finest 
brandy I ever tasted, an especial 
favour from the Clavandier, and 
having sent the mule on to Liddes 
with our baggage, and taken a peep 
into the morgue, we began our de- 
scent towards the Valais. It was 
still snowing. We had more than a 
mile to walk over the snow which 
fills the ravine by which the hos- 
pice is approached from Switzerland. 
In 1826, this bed of snow was not 
one-fifth of its present extent. Thus 
the old snow has since that time 
disappeared on the Piedmontese 
side of the mountain, and greatly 
extended itself on the side of the 
Valais. 

As we descended, the snow in 
falling became sleet, but we trudged 


on merrily, and soon passed our 
mule. Aboutan hour from the hos- 
pice we met a miserable party of 
travellers going a pleasuring to the 
hospice ; half of them were ladies, 
mostly English; they were thorough- 
ly drenched, and in wretched plight, 
but facing the storm boldly ; we 
learnt that they had left Martigny 
in fine weather. Before we reached 
the plain of Prou, we met another 
ae with a sumpter mule. On 
ooking back, we found our mule- 
teer busily transferring our baggage 
to the Switzer’s mule, in exchange 
for the load from the Valais to the 
hospice. This was an amicable ar- 
rangement between the knaves, by 
which we were no gainers, as we 
had a tired mule, and some of our 
things became exposed to the sleet 
during the transfer. Grumbling, 
however, was useless, and it requir- 
ed good humour and good spirits _ 
within to counteract the creary and 
uncomfortable walk to Liddes, 
where it was late before we arriv- 
ed. On our route we were struck 
by the bright appearance of the ri- 
ver, when we could see it in its deep 
course below us. The day had 
closed, the heavy clouds made it 
darker, and nothing was distinguish- 
able except this remarkable white- 
ness of the river, and the fires of the 
Carbonari in the mountain forests 
—these appeared like the fires of an 
encampment. 

We found the inn very comfort- 
able at Liddes, and ¢ea more refresh- 
ing than ever. 
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